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THE 


BRITISH PLUTARCH. 


SIR MATTHEW HALE .♦ 


[ 1609 — 1676 .] 


IT has been considered as no smaU argument in 
favour of Christianity, that it has found among it’s 
ablest defenders those, who cannot be supposed to 
have been influenced by any other motive tlian a 
conviction of it’s truth. To the objections of the 
infidel, founded upon the selfishness of it’s genei’al 
advocates, not only the learning and the genius, but 
(perhaps, still more) the disinterestedness of Newton, 
and Boyle, and Locke have invariably supplied a 
powerful answer. JMay it not then be esteemed a 
considerable advantage to the cause, to be able to 
include the name of Sir Matthew Hale in tliis illus- 
trious list ? His admirable sagacity and strict impar- 
tiality in tlie investigation of truth, and his habitual 

* AuTiioniTiEs. General Biographical Dictionary; Bio- 
graphia Brifannica; Burnet’s LiJ'e of Hale; and Thirlwall’s 
Edition ofliis ‘ Moral and lleligious Works.’ 
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MATTHEW, 

diligence'Tn examining ti5e force of evidence, confer 
la peculiar and irresistible force upon his testimony. 
IMen, who might peruse the writings of ecclesiasti(;s 
upon tlie subject with a prejudiced eye, cannot be 
insensible to the authority of one, whose natural 
constitution, profession, and integrity alike raised 
him above suspicion ; and who was not less distin- 
guished by the solidity of his judgement and the 
acuteness of his discrimination, than l)y his constant 
strain of industiy, piety, and virtue.* 


* I cannot refrain from attaching in a note a most splendid pas- 
sage from Mn Erskine’s Speecli upon ‘ Paine’s .Vgo of Reason/ 
though perhaps familiar to many of ray readers : “ — But it seems 
this is an Age of Reason, and the time and the person arc at 
last arrived, that are to dissipate the errors, which have over- 
spread the past generations of ignorance. The believers in 
Christianity are many ; but it belongs to tlie fevv, that are wise, 
to correct their credulity. Belief is an act of reason ; and 
superior reason may, therefore, dictate to tlie weak, la 
running the mind along the list of sincere and devout Christians, 
1 cannot help lamenting that Newton had not lived to this 
day, to have had his shallowness filled up with this new flood of 
light. But the subject is too aw'cful i’or irony. I will speak 
plainly, and directly. Newton was a Christian : Newton, whose 
mind burst forth from the fetters fastened by nature upon our 
finite conceptions; Newton, whose science was truth, and the 
foundation of whose knowledge of it was philosophy, not those 
visionary and arrogant presumptions which too often usurp it’s 
name, but philosophy resting upon the basis of mathematics 
whicl) like figures cannot lie; Newton, who carried the line 
and rule to the uttermost barriers ot‘ creation, and explored 
the principle, by which all created mutter exists and is held 
together. 

“ But this extraordinary man, in the mighty reach of his 
mind, overlooked perhaps the errors, which a minuter examina- 
tion of the created things on this earth might have taught him. 
What shall then be said of the great Mr. Boyle, who looked 
^nto the organic structure of all matter, even to the inanimate 



SIR M-ATTHEW HAtE. s 

This ornament of the English Bench, 

in whom 

Our British Thermis gloried with just cause. 

Immortal Hale ! for deep discernment praised 
And sound integrity, not more than famed 
For sanctity of manners undefil’d ; * 

and who has been pronounced by a legal authority 

substances which the foot treads upon ? Such a man may be 
supposed to have been equally qualified with Mr. Paine, to 

‘ Look through Nature up to Nature’s God ; ’ 

Vet the result of all his contemplations was, the most confirmed 
and devout belief iu all, w'hich the other holds in contempt as 
despicable and drivelling superstition. 

“ Kflt this error might, perhaps, arise from a want of due 
attention to the foundations of human judgement, and the struc- 
ture of that understanding which God has given us for the 
investigation of truth. Let that question be answered b}^ j\h\ 
Locke, who to the highest pitch of devotion and adoration was 
a Christian : Mr. Locke, whose office was to detect the errors 
of thinking by going up to the very fountains of thought, and 
to direct into the proper track of reasoning the devious mind of 
man, by showing him it’s whole process from the first percep- 
tions of sense to the last conclusions of ratiocination ; putting a 
rein upon false opinion, by practical rules for the conduct of 
human judgement. 

“ But ‘ tlicse men,’ it may be said, ‘ were only deep tliink* 
ers, and lived in their closets unaccustomed to the traffic of the 
w^orld, and to the laws wliich practically regulate mankind.’ 
Gentlemen, in the place where we now sit to administer tlie 
jiKtice of this great country, the never-to-be-forgotteii Sir 
MATTHEW HALE presided; wliose faith in Chribtianity is 
an exalted commentary upon it’s truth and reason, w hose life was 
a glorious example of it’s fruits, ajid whose justice, drawn from 
the pure fountain of the Christian Dispensation, will he in all 
ages a subject of the highest reverence and admiration, 

‘‘ But it is said by the author, that ‘ tlie Christian fable )< 

B 2 



4 SIR MATTHEW HALE. . 

one of the greatest Judges that ever sat in West- 
minster Hall, as competent to express as he was able 

but the tale of the more ancient superstitions of the world, and 
may be easily detected by a proper understanding of the mytho- 
logies of the heathens.* Did Milton understand those mytho- 
logies ? Was he less versed, than Mr, Paine, in the superstitions'of 
the world ? No. They were the subject of his immortal song : 
and though shut out from all recurrence to them, he poured 
them forth from the stores of a memory rich with all that man 
ever knew, and laid them in their order as the illustration of 
real and exalted faith, the unquestionable source of that fervid 
genius which has cast a kind of shade upon all the after-works of 
man : 


* He pass’d the darning bounds of place and time — 

The living tlirone, the sapphire blaze. 

Where angels tremble while they gaze ; 

He saw, but blasted with excess of light, 

Closed his eyes in endless night.* 

But it was the light of the body only, that was extinguished : 
tlie ‘ celestial light shone inward,* and enabled him to 

— — * justify the ways of God to man.* 

The result of his thinking was, nevertheless, not quite the same 
as the author’s before us. The mysterious Incarnation of our 
Blessed Saviour (which this work blasphemes in words so wholly 
unfit for the mouth of a Christian, or for the car of a Court of 
Justice, that I dare not and will not give them utterance) Milton 
made the grand conclusion of his ^ Paradise Lost,’ the rest from 
his finished labours, and the ultimate hope, expectation, and 
glory of the world : 

* A virgir. is his mother, but his sire 

The Power of the Most High ; he shall ascend 

The throne hereditary, and bound his reign 

With earth’s wide bounds, his glory with the heavens.* 


‘‘ The immortal poet, having thus put into the mouth of the 
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to conceive,” * was the only child of Robert Hale,f 
Esq. Barrister, who threw up his practice at the bar, 

Ajngel the prophecy of man’s redemption, follows it with that 
solemn and beautiful admonition addressed in the poem to our 
first parent, but intended as an address to his posterity through 
all generations : 

* This having Icarn’d, thou hast attain’d the sum 
Of wisdom : hope no higher, though all the stars 
Thou knew’st by name, and {ill th’ ethereal powers. 

All secrets of the deep, all Nature’s works, 

Or works of Ood in heaven, air, earth, or sea; 

And all the riches of this world enjoy’d’st, 

And all the rule, one empire. Only add 
Deeds to thy knowledge answerable: add faith; 

Add virtue, patience, temperance ; add love, 

By name to come call’d * Charity,’ the soul 
Of all tlic rest. Then wilt thou not be loth 
To leave this paradise, but shalt possess 
A paradise within thee, happier far.’ 

Thus you find all that is great or wise or splendid or il- 
lustrious among created beings, all the minds gifted beyond 
ordinary nature, if not inspired by it’s universal Author for the 
advancement and dignity of the world, though divided by distant 
ages and by clashing opinions, yet joining as it were in one sub- 
lime chorus to celebrate the truths of Christianity, and laying 
upon it’s holy altars the never-fading ofi’erings of their immortal 
wisdom.” 

♦ East’s Reports, V. 17. 

f The father of Robert Hale was an eminent clothier at Wot- 
ton Under Edge, where he and his ancestors hud lived for many 
descents, and had given to the poor several parcels of land enjoyed 
by them to this day. His wife, the mother of Matthew Hale, was 
a Poyntz of Alderly, descended from the noble family of Poyntz at 
Acton. On his death, out of his small estate of 100/. per a7in. 
he gave one fifth to poor of Wotton, which his son con- 
firmed and increasedf With this regulation, that ‘ it should be dis- 
tributed ainongb^ch poor housekeepers as did not receive the 
alms of the pipjtib: ’ for ‘ to give it to such as did, was only to 
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because he could not regard what is called ‘ giviug 
colour in pleadings,’ and some other chicanes com- 
mon to the profession, as reconcilable to the scru- 
pulous veracity and justice recjuired in a Christian ; * 

save so much money to the rich, who were bound to provide for 
them.’ 

* In Mr. Edgeworth’s admirable work, on ‘ Professional Edu- 
cation,’ occur the following judicious remarks : 

Whether he should defend a cause which he knows to be 
unjust, or a client whom he believes to he guilty, is a question 
which every man should consider and determine for himself be- 
fore he goes to the bar. He cannot take a better time to settle 
it, than while he is attending courts and trials, where he will 
continually see examples, that must show him the necessity of 
forming rules for his own conduct. There is a certain sort of 
moralitij hy courtesy^ which bodies of men establish for tlie mu- 
tual ease and convenience of their conscience and their interest; 
and there is a jocular sort of convivial wit, which is current 
among professional latitudinariiins, and which sometimes imposes 
upon those who have really some conscience. By hearing cer- 
tain breaches of common Iidnesty and certain arts of deception 
spoken of every day without any censure, and even in a stile of 
jovial triumph, young men insensibly confound their notions, 
and deaden their sense of right and wrong. Instead of judging 
themselves by the universal standard of morality, they are satis- 
fied if they do nothing that is counted dishonourable by the body 
corporate, into which they have entered. 

“ In tlie heyday ol* youthful spirits, in tlie flow of convivial 
conversation, in the hustle and triumph of professional business 
and success a man might be deaf to the small still voice of con- 
science ; but it speaks in thunder in retirement, and in the de- 
dining years of life. It is said, that a celebrated liarrister, after 
he had retired Iron the bar, was observed to grow extremely 
melancholy ; and one day, when a friend noticed the dejection 
of his countenance, and inquired ‘ what he was thinking of? ’ Itte 
replied, “ I am thinking liow many honegt families I have sacri- 
ficed to Nhi Prills victories.” 

To prevent the irremediable misery of fllrch a reflexion, a 
of feeling and sense, who intends to practl|it at the bar, 

1 



SIR MATTHEW HALE. 7 

retired into the ('ountry, and lived upon the income 
of a small estate at Alderly in Gloucestershire, where 
his son Matthew was bom November 1, 1609. Both 
parents dying while he was a child, the care of his 
education devolved upon his maternal uncle Poyntz, 
who consigned him to the care of his next kinsman, 
Antony Kingseot, Esq. By him he was placed under 
the tuition of Mr. Staunton, the puritanical vicar of 
Wotton Under Edge, till the year 1626, when he 
was sent to Magdalen Hall, Oxford. Here, he be- 
came a great proficient in learning; and continued 
for some time very assiduous at his studies. But 
some strolling players arriving at the university, his 
manners were corrupted by liecjucating theatrical 
aniusem(‘nts ; and he fell into many levities, which 
for a time turned liim aside from his literary pur- 
«uits.* He now began to learn manly exercises; and 
being robust and active, succeeded so well in fencing 
ancP the management of military weapons, tliat he 
was induced to accomj)any Mr. Sedgwick his tutor, 

will bepn by determining wliat he ought and wliat he ought 
not to do in his ])rolessional character : he will not leave the de- 
cision of his conduct to chance, to the cry of a party, or the 
balf-inebrlated intellects of a set of jovial companions. He will 
observe, by what rules the best of his profession have governed 
themselves; he will consider, on what their rules arc founded; 
he will examine what is most for the interest of society, as well 
as for the honour of individuals; and by this he will be guided, 
free from vain scruples or [u*ofligate temerit} .” 

* This, however, is denied by Mr. Stephens, who published 
his * Contemplations : ’ and with regard to Ins love of the tlieatre, 
it was not long before he found it relaxed liis habits of serious- 
ness, disconcerted his plans of study, and above all (as he ap- 
prehended) hazarded til e loosening, if not the eradicating, of his 
.religious principles: upon which Jic made a solemn vow, during 
his whole life most strictly observed, ‘ never to see a play more 
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another noted puritan,* who was appointed chaplain 
to Lord Vere (then serving in the Low Countries, 
under the Prince of Orange) with the intention of 
offering himself to that nobleman as a volunteer. 
But from this purpose he was divei*ted by a law-suit 
commenced against him, for part of his paternal in- 
heritance, by Sir William Whitmore ; in consecjuence 
of which having consulted Seijeant Glanville f upon 
the case, he was persuaded by that gentleman, who 
had obseiwed his extraordinary capacity, to apply 
himself to the law as a profession. Hale took his 
advice, and entered himscll’ a meinljcr of Lincoln’s 
Inn, in 1G29. 

From this time, ho renounced his disorderly com- 

^ See Wood’s * Ath, Oxon.^ If. 138. 

f “ Of this eminent lawyer (says l>iiinet) I shall mention 
one passage, wliicli ought never to be* forgotten: Ilis father 
had a lair estate, which lie intemU’d to settle on his elder bro- 
ther; but he lioing a vicious young man, and there appearing 
no hopes of his recovery, he settled it on liim that was liis 
second son. Upon his death his eldest son, finding that vvliat he 
had before loohed on as the thrcdicnings of an angry father was 
now but too certain, became melancholy ; and that by degrees 
wrought so great a change on him, that what liis hither could not 
prevail in while he lived, was now effected by the severity of his 
last will, so that it was now too late for Jiiin to change in liopes of 
any estate that was gone from him. But his brother, observing 
the reality of the change, resolved within himself what to do : 
so he called him wdth many of his friends together with a feast, 
and after other dishes had been served up to the dinner, ' he or- 
dered one that was Cv>vered to be set before his brother, Md de- 
sired him to uncover it ; which he doing, the company was sur- 
prised to find it full of writings. So he told them that * he was 
now to do, what he was sure his father would have done, if he 
had' lived to see that liappy change, which they now all saw in 
his brother: and, therefore, hefi^eely restored to him the whole 
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pany, and with it every kind of dissipation; study- 
ing (it is said) for many yeare, in order to make up 
for the time which he liad lost by idleness, at the 
rate of sixteen hours a day. He had, [deviously, 
been extremely expensive in his apparel ; hut this he 
now so wholly neglected, that he was twen sc'ized by 
a press-gang as a fit person to serve his Majesty ! 

His resolution to reform his life was confirmed by 
another extraordinary incident : having left town 
with a party of students on an excursion of jdeasure, 
one of them drank so miu’h wine, that he fell down 
before them to all appearance dead, and was only 
with great difficulty recovered. Upon this occasion 
Hale retired into another room, and fervently prayed 
totiod, not only ‘that his friend rniglitbe s|)ared, but 
that he himself also might Ix' (Vtrgiven for having 
countenanced such excess ; ’ after which he made a 
solemn vow, that he woidd never again drink a toast 
to his djdng day.’ And he religiously kejit i)is word. 

While pursuing his studies, he not only punctually 
attended the Hall during the term, but also continued 
his reguliu’ity throughout the vacation. It was only 
by indefatigable a}){)lication, indeed, that lu^ could 
have acepm-ed so vast a stock of knowledge. He left 
his Ijed early, was at no moment idle, scarcely ever 
con-versed abo»it the passing events of the day, or cor- 
responded except upon necessary business or matter of 
literature, and spent very little time at his meals; never 
attending public feasts, and giving entertainments (in 
literal obedience to his Saviour’s injunctions) only to 
the poor. He always rose from dinner with an ap- 
I^te, and able to enter with an unclouded mind upon 
business, however serious or abstruse. 

3 
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At the same time, in the duties of religion he was 
so exemplary, that “ for six and thirty years,” as 
Burnet informs us, he never once failed going 
church on the I^ord’s Day«”^ This observation lie 
made, ^aIicii an ague first intemipted that constant 
course ; and he reflected uj)on it, as an acknowledge- 
ment of God’s great goodness to him in so long a 
continuance of his health. 

Of his strict account of time the reader will best 
judge by his scheme of a diary, se t doAvn in the same 
simple Avay, in Avhicli lie drcAV it up for liis own pri- 
A’ate use. 

^fonxiXG. I. To lift up the heart to God in 
thankfulness for renewing my lii’e. 

IT. To renoAV my covenant with God in Christ, 
1. By renewed acts ol‘ faith, receiving ("hrist, and 
rejoicing in the lu'iglit of that I’elation ; 2 . Resolu- 
tion of being one of his jK'ople doing liim allegiance. 

III. Adoration and prayer. r 

♦ On this day, says Burnet elsewhere, l)esidc his constancy 
in the public worsliip of God, lie used to call all Jiis family to- 
gether, and repeat to them the heads of the sermons with some 
additions of his own, wliieh he fitted for their capacities and 
circumstance- ; and that being done, he had a custom ofshiitting 
himself up for two or three hours, which he either spent in his 
secret devotions, or on such pruhtable meditations as did tlien 
occur to his thoughts, lie writ them with the same simplicity 
that he formed them in his mind, without any art, or so inucli 
as a thought to let them be published: he never corrected them, 
but laid them by when lie had finished them, having intonded 
only to fix and preserve his own retlexions in them ; so that he 
used no sort of care to polish them, or make the first draught 
perfecter than when they fell from his pen. These were subsc- 
cjucntly published, under the title of ‘ Contemplations,’ in S vols. 
octavo. 
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IV. Settinj^ a watch over my own infirmities and 
passions, over the snares laid in mir way. Pcrimtis 
ticitis. 

Day Empt.oymext. There must be an employ- 
ment, two kinds : 

I. Our ordinary calling'; to serve God in it. It is 
a service to ('hrist, though never so mean. Colos. iii. 
Here faith fuliu'ss, diligence, (‘hecrliilnoss. Not to 
over-lay mysc'lf witli more business than T can bear. 

II. Our spiritual emjdoynKmts ; mingle somewhat 
of God’s imuK'diate servux^ in this day. 

T. Meat and drink; moderation 
seasoned with somewhat of God. 

II. Recreatunis; 1. Not our Inisiness: 3. Suitable. 
No games, if given to covetousness or ])assion. 

If Afoxi:. 1. Beware of wanckTing, vain, lust- 
ful thoughts ; fly from th\seir, rather than entertain 
these. 

11. li(‘l thy solitary thoughts l>e profitable: view 
the evidences of thy salvation, the state oi’ thy soul, 
the coining of C’lirisl, thy own mortality: it will 
make tluc humble and watc hful. 

Gomtanv. Do good to them: I7sc (iod's name 
reverently : 1 >c‘w are of leaving an ill impression of ill 
example: Receive good from thenn, il’ more knowang. 

EvFXiXd. (’ast u]) the aeeounts of the day : If 
aught amiss, beg [lardon ; gatlier rc'solution of more 
vigilauci' : If well, bless the merey and gi ace of (h)d, 
that hath sn|)ported tlu‘e.’' 

Not satisfied with tlu' law’^-publieations tlien extant, 
he was I'xtremely chligent in investigating ancient 
records; and from these, and collections out of 
other volumes, lie composed a valuable eommon-plaec 
book. His researelu's into antiquity were aided by 
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the learned Selden, who had early in life formed an 
acquaintance with him, assisted if not suggested his 
inquiries in mathematics, physics, history, chronology, 
anatomy, surgery, philosophy, and above all, divinity ; 
and, finally, appointed him one of his executors * 
Noy, the Attorney General, likewise directed his 
studies ; and such an intimacy subsisted tetwcen the 
tutor and his puj)il, that the latter was usually deno- 
minated ‘ Young Noy.’ 

He set himself much, says his biographer, to the 
study of the Roman law : and, though he liked the 
way of judicature in England by juries much better 
than that of the civil law, where so much was tmsted 
to the judge ; yet lie often said, that ' the true ground 
and reasons of law were so well delivered in the 
Digests, that a man could iiever understand law as 
a science so well as by seeking it there,’ and there- 
fore he lamented much that it was so little studied in 
England. He looked on readiness in arithmetic, as 
a thing wliich might lie useful to him in his own 
employment ; and ac([uired it to such a degree, that 
he would often on the sudden, and afterward on the 
bench, resolve very hard questions w hich had puzzled 
the b(‘st accomptants about town. 

With a soul eh'vated above that mean appetite of 
loving money, which is generally ‘ the root of all 
evil,’ he did not take the profits that he might 
have had hy his practice; for in common cases, 
wdien those who cam(‘ to ask his counsel gave him 
a price, lie used to return half, and so made ten 
shillings his fee, in ordinary matters that did not 

* One of the others was Mr. Vaughan, whom he had highly 
valued in early life, and who became afterward Lord Chief 
Just’ce of the Common Pleas. 
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require much time or study. If he saw that a cause 
was unjust, he for a great while would not meddle 
any farther in it, except to give liis advice that it 
was so. If the parties after that would go on, they 
were to seek another counsellor, for he would assist 
none in acts of injustice : if he found the cause doubt- 
ful, or weak in point of law, he always advised his 
clients to compromise the business. Yet afterward he 
abated much of tlie scrupulosity, Avhich he had about 
causes that appeared at first view unjust, upon this 
occasion : two causes were brouglit to him, which by 
the ignorance of the party or their attorney were so 
ill represented to hin», that they seemed extremely 
bad; but, inquiring more naiTowly into tliem, he 
found them to be really veiy good and just. In con- 
sequence of this, he slackened much of his former 
strictness, in refusing to undeilake causes upon the ill 
circumstances that appeared in them at first. 

In his pleading, he abhorred those too common 
faults of mis-reciting evidences, tjuoting precedents 
or books falsely, or asserting tilings confidently ; by 
which ignorant juries, or u eak judges, are too often 
imposed upon. Adopting jiroi’essioually the same 
sincerity which distinguished the other parts of his 
fife, he used to say, ‘ It was as great a dishonour as 
a man could lie capable of, that for a littk; money he 
was to be hired to say or do othertvise than as he 
thought.’ Ail this he ascribed to the immeasurable 
desire of heaping up wealth, which corrupted the 
souls of some that seemed otherwise born and made 
for great things. 

When he was a practitioner, difVercnces w'cre 
often referred to him, which he settled without ac- 
cejiting any reward for his pains, though oflered 
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jointly by both parties after tlie agreement was made; 
for he said, ^ In those cases he was made a judge, 
and a judge ought to take no money.’ If they told 
him, ‘ He lost much of his time in considering their 
business, and tlicrefore ought to be acknowledged for 
it,’ his ansAv er was, ‘ Can I spend my time bettex’, 
than to make people friends ? Must I have no time 
allowed me to do good in ? ’ 

He Jiad been called to the bar a short time before 
the open laipture between ('hark's I. and his parlia- 
ment ; a juncture, when it \\ as extremely difficult 
for the gentlemen of the robe to consult at once their 
independence and their safety. Hale, however, had 
read (for lie translatt'd) the Idfe of Atticus, who 
during tlie wars oi' C'icsar and Pompey, and those 
of Antony and JJrutus, eonducled himself with such 
address, that lie was c'steemed and caressed by all 
parties; and to his two lavonrite maxims he closely 
adhered, •• To ( ngage in no faction,” Init ‘‘ Constantly 
to favour and relieve the oppressed.” Thus he in- 
gratiated hiiiisell' with the Royalists, by ext('nding' 
his assistance to distressed eavalit rs; while by liLs 
integrity and abilities in liis profession he jnoeured 
the esteem of the Parliamentarians, so that he was 
employed by both. He was one of the counsel for 

*■ 111 a sul)SL (|ia*nt Life, .sonic suggestions are made less to tlic 
advantage of this eelebraled eharaeter, liut those, who (unlike 
the Athenian lawgiver) are disposed to view neutrality in turbu' 
lent times with indwlgeiice, may read with pleasure the Marquis 
of lJaIifa\’.s ‘ Character of a Triiniiier.’ 

in fulfilment of the .second maxim, Halo often deposited consi- 
derable sums in the hands of a worthy Royalist, wdio knew the 
necessities of Jiis party, that he might distribute them at his dis- 
<i^etion w ithout either disclosing the names or the donations to 
generous principal. 
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the Earl of Stratford, for Archbishop Laud, and 
for Charles 1. ; ^ l)ut his Majesty not acknowledg- 
ing the jurisdiction of the court, he had no op- 
portunity of displaying his eloquence in the royal 
cause. On the other liand, in the defence of Lord 
Craven f he pleaded witli such strength of argument, 
that the Attorney General menaced liim for appear- 
ing against the government ; upon u hich he boldly 
replied, that ‘ he was pleading in defence of those 
laws, winch the government had declared they would 
maintain and jnvserve, and lie was doing his duty 
to his client ; so that he u as not to be daunted by 
threatenings.’ In 1013. he took the Covenant,:’ and 

* Tills royal clientsbip however, though stated by Burnet, is 
reasonably questioned by Tiiirhvall, Ironi it’s being unconfirmed 
by any other writer. It docs not, indeed, appear that Charles 
called in any lawyer to bis assistance. 

t Ho was counsel, also, for the Duke of Huniilton, the Earl 
of Holland, and Lord Caipel. 

X Of this measure, at lirst sight so inconsistent with his prin- 
ciples as a Cliurelnnan, if not witli his feelings as a Christian, Mr. 
Thirlwall has given an able vindication, pj). l.‘U), Ull. He can- 
didly and justly owns however, that for his subsequent conduct 
in taking tlic Engagement (an obligation, directl} contradictory 
both in letter and spirit to his previous acceptance otTlie Cove- 
nant) he is at a loss, with all his admiration of Hale’s character, 
and all his conviction of his integrity, for reasons to exculpate 
him from the cliarges of pusillanimity, selfishness, or versatility. 
iSome account of the Instrumer.t in question, which so strongly 
marked the complexion of the times and the religious senti- 
ments of the prevailing party, witli the Instrument itself (as not 
miJikely to interest, at least, younger readers, who may not have 
had an opportunity of perusing it) is subjoined: 

In 1G61, we may preinise from Rapin, the two Houses of Par- 
liament ordered that this document should be burned l)y the 
common haiigmon (which was performed witli great rejoicings) 
its, also, the Act mentioned below for subscribing tlic Engage- 
ment ‘ against a King and a House of Peerj}.* 
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sat several times with other laymen in the assembly 
of divines. He was then in great esteem with the 

** In 1643, after the flames of civil war had broken out, and 
the King and tlie Parliament had made an appeal to the sword, 
the latter published an ordinance, calling an Assembly of Divines 
and Laymen to be held at Westminster, to be consulted by both 
Houses, for settling the government and litinrgy of the Church 
of England. This measure was adopted for the purpose oi 
smoothing the way for the reception of the Commissioners from 
the General Assemhl}^ of Scotland, and treating upon the sub- 
ject of an union of the Churches. The two nations entered 
into a mutual League and Covenant, and the Assembly of 
Divines were ordered by both Houses to frame an exhortation 
to the taking of the Covenant, to be publicly read in every 
church. It was directed to be printed and published, and ap- 
pointed to be taken by all the members of parliament and the 
Assembly of Divines, which was performed with great solemnity. 

A solemn League and Covenant for Ileformation and De- 
fence of Religion, tiie Honour and Happiness of the King, and 
the Peace and Safety of the three Kingdoms of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland : 

** We noblemen, barons, knights, gentlemen, citizens, feur- 
gesses, ministers of the gospel, and commons of all sorts, in the 
kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland, by the providence 
of God living under one king, and being of one reformed reli- 
gion, having before our eyes the glory of God and the advance- 
ment of the kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, tlie 
honour and happiness of the King’s Majesty and his posterity, 
and the true public liberty, safety, and peace of the kingdoms, 
wherein every one’s private condition is included ; and calling 
to mind the treacherous and bloody plots, conspiracies, attctiipts, 
4 nd practices of the enemy of God against the true religion 
and professors thereof in all place.s, especially in these three i 
kingdoms, evci since the reformation of religion, and how innchi 
their rage, power, and presumption arc of late and at tliis time 
increased and exercised ; whereof the deplorable estate of the 
G^rch and Kingdom of Ireland, the distressed estate of tlic 
Church and Kingdom of England, and the dangerous estate of 
Uie Church and Kingdom of Scotland are prcsimt and public 
fpl^jnionies : wc have (now at last) aflcr other means of sunplk 
cation, remonstrance, protestations, and sufferings for the pre- , 
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parliament, and employed by them as a lawyer upon 
many important affairs. In particular, lie was ap- 

scrvation of ourselves and our religion from utter ruin and 
destruction, according to the commendable practice of these 
kingdoms in former times and the example of God’s people in 
other nations, after a mature deliberation resolved and deter- 
mined to enter into a mutual and solemn League and Covenant, 
wherein vve all subscribe, and each one of us for himself with 
our hands lifted up to the most high God do swear: 

“ I. Tliat we shall sincerely, really, and constantly through 
the grace of God endeavour in our several places and callings 
the preservation of the Reformed Religion in the Church of Scot- 
land in doctrine, worship, discipline, and government against 
our common enemies, the rel’ormation of religion in the king- 
dom of England and Ireland in doctrine, worship, discipline, 
aud government according to the word of God, and the ex- 
ample of the best reformed C'hurehcs; and we sliall endeavour 
to bring the Cliurclies of (lod in the Three Kingdoms to the 
nearest conjunction and uniformity in religion, confessing of 
faith, form of church-govcrnmcnt, directory for worship and 
catechising, that we and our posterity after us may as brethren 
live in faith and love, aad the Lord may delight to dwell in the 
midst of us. 

“ ‘2. 'I'luit we slndl in like manner, without respect of person, 
endeavour the •xtirjiation of popery, pri*lacy (that is, cliurch- 
govermnciil h) Archbishops, Bishops, their Chancellors and 
Comniissiaric ', Deans, Deans and Chapters, yVrcIideacons, and all 
other eccleslast icui oiiicers depending on tliat hierarchy), supeiv 
stition, her( ^»% s< hisins, prt)raneness, and whatsoever shall be 
found to be * ontraiy to ^ound doctrine and the power of godli- 
ness 3 lest we partake in other men’s sins, and thereby be in 
danger to receive of their plagues, and that tlie Lord may^e 
one, and liis name one, in the 'Three Kingdoms. 

“ o. V\'e shall with the same sinecrity, reality, and constancy 
u our sev(;ral vocations endeavour with our estates and lives 
nmtually tA preserve the rights and privileges of tlie parliaments, 
and tile liberties of the Kingdoms; and to preserve and defend 
tile King’s Majesty’s pers n and authority, in the preservation 
and (h fenee oi’ the true religion and liberties of the Kingdom ; 
that tbe world may bear witness with our consciences of our 

VOX.. XV. 
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pointed one of the Commissioners to treat on the 
reduction of Oxford. In this capacity lie performed 

loyalty ; and that we huve no thoughts or intention to diminish 
Ills Majesty’s just power and greatness. 

“ 4. We sliall also, with all faitlifulness, endeavour the dis- 
covery of all such as huve been cm- shall be incendiaries, malig- 
nants, or evil instruments by hindering the reformation of reli- 
gion, dividing the King from his people or one of the Kingdoms 
from another, or making tactions or parties among the people 
contrary to this League and Coveiumt; that they may be brought 
to public trial, and receive condign punishment as the degree 
ofthfcii; oifences shall retjuire or deserve, or the su})reme judica- 
tories of both kingdoms respectively, or others having power 
from them tor tliat ckcct, shall judge convenient. 

“ 5 . And wlicreas tlie happiness of a blessed peace between 
tliese Kingdoms, desired in former times to our progenitors, ii^ 
by the good provideiu'e of (iod granted unto us, and hath been 
lately conchided and settled by both jnnliainents ; we shall each 
one of us, accorilijig to our j)lace anti interests, endeavour that 
tliey may remain conjoined in ;i tirm pt'iice and union to all 
po>terity, and that justice may I>o done upon the wilful opposers 
thc’rool* in manner expressed in the precedent articles. 

“ G. V/e shall iilso, according .to our places and callings, in 
this common cause of religion, liberty, and peace of the King- 
doms assist and deieiid all those who enter into this League 
and Covenant, in rnainlairn’ng and pursuing thereof: and sliull 
not sulfer ourselves directly or indirectly, by whatsoever com- 
bination, persuasion, or terror, to be divided and withdrawn 
from this blessed union ami conjunction ; whether to make de- 
fection on the contrary part, or to give ourselves to a detestable 
indilierency or neutrality in this cause, which so much concern- 
eth^he glory of (Iod, tlu^ good of the Kingdom, and the honour 
of the King; but shall all the days of our lives zealously and 
conslonlly continue dieveln against all op])()sltlon, and promote 
the same according to our power against all lets and irnpedi- 
nients whatsoever 3 and what wt* ourselves are not able to sujv 
j)ress or overcome, we hhali reveal or make it known, that it 
may be timely prevenUd or removed : all nliic.h we sball do, at 
in the sight of ( I oil. 

“And because llie*e Kingdoms are guilty^ of many sins and 
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n sif^nal service to the repii1)lic ol’ letters, l)y j)revail- 
in<;' upon (Jeneral Fairfax to spare the University 
with all it’s anc ient tivasnres of learning-. . 

Though hc‘ sincere ly lanu'uted the late of Charles 
L, lie yet thonglit it his duty to take the JMigage- 
inent to tlu* (.'onuuonwealth ; ar.d, in l()/52, he was 
elcH'tcHl I)y the |)arrkanKuit with some* others to re- 
vise and reloriu tlu' laws of England. 

Uroniwell, upon his appoiiitnu nt to the Proteetoj- 
ship, rightly judging that the (Noinitc'uauee of ]Mi*. 

provocations against (lod anti his son Je-us (’Inist, as is too 
manifest hy our pre^ont tli.-tiv'sscs and dangors, anti the traits 
thereof, we prt)fess and d'eclart* hefart' C/od anti t’he uorld our 
nnleigntid tle^iro tt) he liiimhied ior onr sins, anti for the sins of 
tliese Kingdt)rns espe cially : that we I'/.ive not as we ouglit valued 
the incstiniahle bt'netit t)f the (ittspt*!, that we have not labourt.'d 
for the purity and power thereof, and that we have not en- 
cleavourctl tt) receive C'lirist in our liearts, nor tt) walk wortliy 
of him in our lives, which are the causes ol’ other sins and trans- 
gressions, so much abounding among ns ; and t)iir true and im- 
fcigiuitl purpose, desire, and (mdeavour I’or t)urse]\es and all 
others under our power and charge both in public and in private, 
and in all thities we owe to (iod and nam to anjend our lives, 
and each one to go before another in the example of a real re- 
formation, that the Lord may turn away his wrath and heavy 
intlignation, and establish these churches and kingdoms in truth 
and peace. And tliis C'ovoiant we make in the presence of 
Almighty Clod the searcher of all liearts, with a true intention 
to perform the same, as we shall answer at that great day when 
the secrets of all liearts shall he disi-losed ; most humbly hc- 
fceeching the land to strengthen us by his Holy Spirit to this end, 
txud to bless i.)vvr desires and wiVb such success as 

may be delivt'rance and saicty to his people, and imcouragi'inent 
to other C’Inistian ('liurclus groaning under or in dangt'r of 
tlie yoke of Antl-chrfst'*an tyranny, to join in the same or like 
Association nr C\)vcnaiu, to the glory of Clovl, the enlargement 
of the kingdom ol Jesus C’hrisf , ami the peace and tramjuillity ol' 
Christ inn kinizdoms and commonwealths.” 
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Hale would give weight to his goverumeut,^ never 
ceased his importunities, till he had prevailed upon 

^ And also take off an intrepid ban ister, wlio inii»Iit power- 
fully thwart his views. He had already pleaded lor the eleven 
members, whom as most actively hostile to his views, Cromwell 
iiad daringly stimulated the army to accuse. Hale’s scruples about 
accepting a commission from an usurper were quieted by his con- 
sidering, that ‘ the administration of justice and the protection of 
property were at all times necessary : ’ and he was greatly 
pressed besides by many royalist lawyers, particularly Sir Or- 
lando Bridgeman and Sir Geoffrey Palmer; as well as justified 
by the opinions of Dr. Sheldon and Dr. Ilenelmian, subse- 
quently promoted to the sees of ( anterbury and London. 
Cromwell, indeed, had declared, that ‘ if he might not govern 
hy red gowns, he was resolved to govern by red eoal>.’ 

On entering upon his employment, he drew up the Ibllowiiig 
paper for his guidance : 

Things neerssan/ to he continual! had lu rcinc-nhrancc : 

1. That, in the administration f»f justice, I aau entrusted for 
God, the King, and Country; and thoi elms', 

2. That it be done, 1. Uprightly; 2. Deliberately; llcsn- 
lutely. 

.‘3. That I rest not upon my own understiiiiding or strong! Ii, 
but implore and rest u{)OU the direction anti strengih of (rf)d. 

4'. That, in the execution of justice, 1 carefully lay aside my 
own passions, and not give way to them, ln)wever provoked. 

5. That I be wholly intent upon the business that J am about, 
remitting all other cares and thoughts, as unseasonable, and 
interruptions. 

b. That I suffer not myscll'to he prenu.v essed v\ Itli anv judgo 
ment at all, till the whole busines and l>of!i parties be heard. 

7. 1 hat I neve engage myselfiu the begiuiiing (^f any cause, 
but reserve myself unprejudiced, till the whole be heard. 

8. That in husinc.ss capital, though my nature prompt me to 
pity, yet to consider that there is also a pity due to the country. 

9. That I he not too rigid in matters purely conscientious, 
where all tlie harm is diversity oi’ judgement. 

l(i. 1 liat I he not bias.sed with compassion to the poor, or 
favour CO tlic rich, in point of justice. 
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him to accept the office of one of the Justices of the 
("ommoTi Bench, as it was then called : for which 
purpose he was made by Avrit a Seijeant in January, 
1654. He had .^reat S(TU])les, however, concerning 
the legality of the authority, under wliicli he was to 
exercise his ncAv office ; and, after he had gone two 
or three circuits, being told by Cromwell (who, upon 
his dismissing a jury specially returned by himself, 
resented his sturdy support of tlie dignity of the laws 
and the rights of the pc‘oj)le) that he w as not fit to 
be a judg(%’ he replied, ‘ It was very true,V^ and 

I J . That popular or court applause, or distaste, have no 
influence into thing I do in point of distribution of justice. 

J Not to be solicitous what men will say or think, so long 
as 1 k(?cp myself exactly according to the rules of justice. 

J3. If in ci iminals it he a measuring cast, to incline to mercy 
and ac<]uittal. 

1 1. In criminals that consist meiely^ in words, when no more 
harm ensues, moderation is no injustice. 

15. In criminals of blood, if the fact be evident, severity is 
justice, 

iC). To abhor all private solicitations, of what kind soever, 
and by whonuoever in matters depending. 

17. fo charge my servants, 1, Nut to interpose in any business 
whatsoever ; 2. Not to take more than their known tees; Not 
to give any undue precedence to causes ; -t. Not to recommend 
counsel. 

18, To he. short and sparing at meals, that 1 may be the litter 
lor business. 

* ‘ Who can read wdth indilference (asks an able writer) the 
reasons which, with his usual modesty and sincerity, he assigns 
for declining the judicial otficc, and in which he represents him- 
self as having “ too much pity? clemency, and tenderness in 
(!ases of life, which may prove an unserviceable temper for 
hustling ? ’ ” 

»« Mills jnccihiis^ pictatis abundans^ 

“ P(n,/r. parcHS cmt2^ 

(Clatid. de IV. Cons. Honor. IIS.) 
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tlieiiceforwaril refused to try erimiiial causes. He 
was the more readily exeust'd, we may be assured, 
bi'cause lie acted witli so iiumIi firmness and inte- 
grity, in oj)})osition to tlu' ]>ower from wliieh he 
derived his commission. Of Inis Dr. Burnet, in his 
^ liife of Male,’ produces one instance, A\ luch ought 
to be transmitti'd as a mirror for judges to the 
latest posterity. Soon after lie A\as plated on the 
lienth, a trial wjis hrouglit beltin' him at Lincoln 

Vet so far did Iio share in the ereih.ility of his contemporaries 
about witchcratt, that in the Sudhih Sessions (held at Ihiry St. 
Kdiiiund’s) of 1 (in 1', lie net only eondeniiu'd two widows of 
Lowestott, hut sufiered judgement to he exetaiteil upon tluan: 
and even the learned Sir 'flioi.'.as I’rownt', who wrote ajiainst 
‘ Viil;j^ar hh’rors ’ (set' a Note on tlu' Life oT Sir 'riiornas More, 
1.90.) Is |aid n[)on tins o(‘easion to ha\t' d( dared hiinseli'in court 
clearly of opinion, that** the lit" of the jiatients were natural, but 
heiglitened by the Devil (‘o-0|;eratin‘;' nith the malice of the 
witelies;’ coniii tint opinion I)y a similar ease in Den- 

mark, and ''O far iuiliiee.ein:;: the jury tint the two women were 
hangevl. 

Sir Matthew Ilaie was {ao \vi -e tt) he pedanlie, and too 
honc.-'t to he aillileial. I-, nnwietiite, i eilo\ion, and a liveh' sen>e 
oi' ii]Oraljt\ and n iittion had elevated his mini) far aliove the 
])Cttv i^ratifieation^, whieh {d ji olllee supplies to the weakness of 
vanilv and the reslle>snes> oi’ amiillion, Ihit I .'Usoi et that, in 
(irder to sooth sirnu- inuniiet mis^ivint^s and some teiuler yearn- 
ing ol' his soul, he by friajuenl ellbrts ot* n'colleetion summoned 
to his aid those maxims, whieh mi;r|it hhiliten the hurtheii of* his 
painful (d'iee as a .ludge. Htaiee, in his (.'ontem[iiations Moral 
and Divim', \vc re 1, “ 'I'here must be duly considered the dif- 
ference between a T)rivatc person and a publit* person, wlietber 
minister or mayustrate. 'I’be former, namely tlu* private person; 
humility must teach him eompa^sion, eharitahleness, t^eiitleju'ss : 
hut the latter, being entrusted in a public ministration, doth 
ntferius rices ; his personal humility, as a private man, 

must teacl) him to be charitable, but yet not to be remiss or 
unfaitldlii in tlie exercise of bis office. * 
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Assizes against a soldier of the garrison, for tiu' innr- 
ther of a townsman who had l3een of the King’s 
pally. The Litter was in a field with a I’owling- 
piecc' on his slioulder, upon wliieh the soldier in- 
formed him, he as acting contrary to an order 
made by the Pi-ot('ctor. “ that no royalist slionld 
carry arms,’ and would have forced Ins gnn from 
him; Init h(% being stronger than his assailant, 
threw him dow n, and ha*\ ing lieab'n him, le ft liim. 
I’he soldier, tei! ing a (‘lanrade !h»Vv \\v had been 
used, prevaih'd (m liini U) assist Ihin in taking vv- 
venge. Accordingly, they hc^lii w atr!u‘d the im- 
siispt (‘ting citi/(-n, upon his I'v'tnrn to ihv town, again 
demaii(h (1 his gun wliu h was a‘;ain refust cl, and 
whil(^ liis luwv foi‘ was stniggiing with him, the 
other came liehind, and viiniiing ins swoicl into liis 
body kilh^d him on the spot. Tliis !ia|)j)en(‘d in tlu* 
time ol’ the Assize's, so that tlu'v were' both tried 
soon alter tIu' liu't. Against tlu' (‘cmradi' thinv was 
no ])roof ol' malici' prt'pense : lu‘ w as, therefore, 
found guilty only of manshniglitcr, and hurnt in 
the liand. Hut llu' ot.her, on the i leaivst I'vick'iiec’, 
was convi.icd of luurther; anal (imugli (’ohau'l 
Whalley, (iovi/ruor ('S tlu' garri>oii, mge d that " the 
man was kilhal Ibr liaving disobeyed tlie Ih'ott'ctors 
order, ami that the soldii'r had only doiu' his duty.* 
tlie Judge paid little rc'gard eitlu r to !]is r(‘asouing, 
or to some ineiiac i's w hicli he threw out ; not only 
passing sentenee against liim, hut ordering extu ution 
to he done so suddenly, that there could he no tinu* 
to n|)j)ly foi‘ n i t'pric w. 

ll<> was at tills til wo loam from the same aii- 
tliority, olooto'l a iiioinlior of |iavlianioiit (lor tluno 
iK'iiig’ then House ol' IjOiiIs, .Imlges might be 
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chosen to sit in the House of Commons), and he at- 
tended it with the desig-n of oljstructiiif? the mad and 
wicked projects then set on foot by two parties, who 
had very diflerent principles and ends. 

On one hand, some that w^erc perhaps more sin- 
cere, yet were really brainsick, designed they knew 
not what ; being resolved to })ull dowm a standing 
ministry of the law and property of England, and all 
the ancient rules of this government, and set up in 
it’s room an indigestt'd euthusiastk al scheme, Avhicdi 
they called ‘ the Kingdom oi’ Christ, or of his Saints 
many of them l)eing really in expec tation, tliat one 
day or anotlu'r Christ would (‘omi' down and sit 
among them, and at least they thought to begin 
the glorious thousand years mentioned in the Ke- 
velatiop. 

Others at tlie same time, taking advantages from 
the fears and apprehensions that all the' sol)(*r men of 
the nation were' in, lest they shoidd fall under the 
tyranny of a distracted sort oi’ p(‘opl(% w ho to all 
thch’ othcM- ill principl(‘s addc‘d great c ruelty, w hic h 
they had c'opied IVoni those at Munster in thc‘ i’ormer 
age, intemded to improve that opportunity to raise 
thedr own iortuiu^s and families. Amidst these. 
Judge Hale steerc'd a middle c^oursc' ; for, as lie would 
engage for neitlur side, so he* with many more* 
woi'thy men came to parlianu^nts more' out of a 
(Jesigu to hinder misehk i*, than to do much good ; 
wisely foreseeing that the inclinations for tlic' Koval 
Family wa re daily growing so muc'h, that in time 
the disf>rd(‘rs then in agitation would ferment to 
that hap|)y losolution, in whic h they dc‘te‘rminc'cl in 
May, 1(>G(). And, thcTcToic', all that ccnilcl hc' the‘n 
done was, to oppose? the ill designs of both {)artie's. 
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ithe enthusiasts us well as the usurpers. Among the 
pother extravagant motions made in this parliament, 
ione was to destroy all tlie records in the Tower, and 
ito settle the nation on a new foundation : so he took 
ibis province to himself to show the madness of this 
I propositi on, the injustice of it, and the inischiels tliat 
|would follow on it ; and he did it with such cleariK'ss 
Uind strengtli of reason, as not only satisfied all sober 
persons (for it may he suppos(!d, that was soon done), 
but stopped even the mouths of the frantic people* 
theniselvi*s. 

Tlius he continued administering justice, till the 
; Protector died ; l)ut then he both refustd tlie mourn- 
I ings that were seiit to him and his servants for the 
i funeral, and likc'wise to accept the commission ten- 
5 den'd to !\im by llichai’d Cronns i'll ; alleging, ^ that 
Hie could no longer act under such authority.’ In 
?ithe parlianu'iit conveiicd by the new Piot('ctor in 
J January, 11)59, he was elec ted one of the burgi*sses^ 
I for the University of Oxford, in gi atitude chiefly 
I perhaps for the service which he had formerly ri*n- 
dered that luuiy. In the Healing Parliament of KiliO, 
which reeallcil Uliarles II., he sat as n*|)resentative 
Hbi’ the county of (doiieester.^ 

! Averse a> he was irom those prin('i[)les, says JMr. 
( Serjeant Kinmingion, which actuated the govern- 
' ment of CVomw ell, he nevertheless avoided the extre- 

* To procure voices, his competitor had spent nearly KXX)/., 
a great sum to be employed tliat way /// days! while Mule 
had not only been at no C‘'st (tar, indeed, Irom soliciting the 
^’atiou, lie had long withstood tliose, wlio pressed Jiini to appear) 
but even declined promising to appear till three days beiore the 
election ; yet suel was the love and esteem ot him in the neigh- 
bourhoodj that iic was prorerreu. 
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inities, into which tiie temerity ol* the loyalists too 
often pre(‘ii)itatod them. Taction and party lie 
ccjually dcspisc'd ; nay, attai lu d as ho was to mon- 
archy and his Sovereign, the Restoration (of 

wliicli he was a consideraljU' promoter) Ik* was unwill- 
ing to receive Ciiarlcs ivitliout reasonable restrictions; 
conceiving tin's to he,, of all other incidents, the most 
opportune to limit that prerogati\ e, whicli had given 
rise to such recent and unparalh*lled calamities. 

We are taught under every form of govcjnment 
to appridiend usurpation, eitiier IVoin (lu* alaise, or 
from the extension, of tlie execirtiv(* ])ower; and, 
tliougdi it he no advantage to a ])rinc(* to enjoy more 
pon er tlian is consistent with tlie good f)f his sub- 
ject, y( t this maxim is lint a fecTle siu urity against 
tlie passions and the follies of men. Those uho are 
entru^ted witli power in any degree are dis])o^c d, from 
the mere dislike* of constraint, to remove o[)[)osi- 
tion. Sensible of siirh truthf., Hale moved the Com- 
mons that, ' a ('ommittee might Ik* aj)poiiitod to look 
into the propositions which had been made*, and 
the concessions vehie h had been oflered hv the late 
King; that lluw miglit tlienre digest siuli projiosi- 
lions, as th(*v shmd;! think fit to Ik* sent over to the 

This motion, throutrh tlio influonro of Monk, 
failed of sueeess. It showed, however, that Hale en* 
tt'j’tained a wann re^'^ard for the r('j)iihlie, a hi^h 
ivspeet for it’s laws, and that he was no friend to 
those opinunis which tende«I to support the indefea- 
sible right of prei-fig-ative. I'Ih' motives, n hieh d('ter- 
tnined the fate oi'this nnition, wen* tin* very reverse 
of, and equally in extreme with, those which in- 
fluenced the Commons ag'ainst Charles 1. The ge- 
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neral opinion now seemed to condonin Jill jealous ca- 
pitulations with the vSovercign. Harassed with con- 
vulsions, nu'u ardently wished for ie])ose, and were 
terrified at tlie mention of negotiation or (k‘lay. 
Addeni to tl)is, the passion for liberty, having pro- 
duced such horrid commotions, began to give place 
to a spirit of loyalty and oix dic'iu e. 

Why iMonk should disapjwove the imjiositlon of 
rational coiulitious, is not easily to I)e accounted for: 
he seemed rc'solved, lioncwer, that the' crown lie in- 
tended to r(\stor(‘ slionld Ik* (‘onferred on tlu' King 
rr(‘(' and unincumbered. I le knew not, jierhajis, that 
libel ty is never in greater danger, tlian when we 
measure' national ielicity by tlu' blessings which a 
princc' may b(‘stow, or by the mere tran(|uillity which 
may attend an etiuitable administration. "J'he t30ve- 
reign may da//lc‘ with his heroic' (pialities; he may 
iiroU'ct his subjc'c'is in the enjoymc'nt of every animal 
advantage or ]>k asure: but thc' lu'nefits arising from 
libertv are of a ciiirerc'nt sort. They arc* not the ellect?; 
i'X a virtue* and oi a goodness w inc h ojx'i ate in tlie 
hrc'ast of one man, but the* (’omiminic^uion ni' virtue 
itselfto manv, and sucii a distribution of fimclions in 
(bil societies, as givc's to uuinhc'rs the* e\c*rc*ise and 
occupations w bicli ju rtaiii to their nature. 

(Iiark's, immc’diately after bis restoration, eamo 
lo tlie House of IVe'rs, and in the most earnest terms 
pressed an act ofge'iieral iiulemnitv : urging not oidy 
'the necessity of it, but thc obligation of a promise 
wliich he had formerly givi'u ; a jiromise, whiedi he 
would ever rc'gard as sacre'd, sinc e* to that he pro- 
liahly owed the satisfaction of mc'cting his parliament.’ 
This measure of tlie Kiiit;-. (housh irrej^ular, was 
iX'ceivcd witli ^Tcat satisfeetiou ; and tlie Commons, 
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after some debate, appointed a Committee to forward 
the generous [)urpose. 

Seijeaiit Hale had tlie honour of being nomi- 
nated one of the Committee; and now, in the execu- 
tion of this higli ti'ust, he exerted all the powers of 
his mind, and all the goodness of his heart, to ter- 
minate those evils u liich had too long and too neces- 
sarily pitn ailed. Trudence and humanity dictated, 
that the sooner the bill passed, tlie sooner the bless- 
ings of pea(‘e would be difli;sed. With an assiduity 
to be eqiuilled only by liis philanthropy, he framed, 
carried on, and supported the lull. 

Within the spac'o of a month after the Restoration, 
he was recalled to tlie degree of a Seijeant at I^aw 
hy the royal writ, that of (honiwell being deenu‘d 
illegal ; and, upon settling the Courts of Wt stniinstei 
Hall in Novembi'r, he was constituted ( !hief Htiron 
of the Exchequer. When the TiOi'd (^hanc<*llor Cla- 
rendon delive red to him his <*oinmission, he told him. 

‘ that if the Ring eoiild liave found an honester and 
fitter man for tliat i inploymcnt, lie would not have 
advanced him to it ; and that lu' had then'fore pre- 
ferred him, l)ecaus(* he knew none who deserved it 
so well.”^ In this station he ( ontinued eltwen years, 
and highly rais(‘d tlu' n pntalion and practice of his 
court by liis invariabl(‘ impartiality,! liis indefatiga- 


* Tins was, pr c c; i xly, the compliment paid hy Louis XTV. to 
one of’ liis fh^iicrals on making him a Murreha/ c/e France; and 
it is repeated hy Mr. Edgeworth, in his * Professional Educa- 
tion,’ as highly enhancing the value of the new dignity, p. 42^1. 

f ‘‘ I remember,” says Dryden, a saying of King Charles II. 
on Sir Mjitthew Hale (who was, doubtless, an uncorrupt and 
upright man) that ‘ his .servants were sure to be cast on a triai, 
which was Iieard before him;* not that he thought the Judge 
1 
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lile diligeme, and his great exactness in trials. The 
only complaint, indeed, Avhich was made against 

was possible to be bribed, but that liis integrity might be too 
scrupulous, and that the causes of the Crown were always suspi- 
cious when tlic privileges of tlie su!)ject were concerned.’* 

The servility, insolence, and partiality (observes Thirlwall) 
to which Hale formed an honourable exception, of many of the 
Judges in this Monarch’s reign present to the view a disgust- 
ing picture of the administration of public justice. What a 
striking contrast do they exhibit to the Judges, who grace the 
bench of the present day ! The sobriety and gravity of their de- 
portment, the patience and impartiality with which they poise 
the scales of justice between the rich and the poor, the King 
and the meanest of his subjects, cease to become the theme of 
admiration and applause, because they are now^ familiar and uni- 
vi rsal ly e x | )C‘r i en ced. 

They, however, who wisli to appreciate the value and mea- 
sure tlie extent of these political blessings, and calculate their im- 
portance to the st;curity and preservation of the life, liberty, and 
property of the subject, oiiglit to look back to the judicial pro- 
ceedings of* former times, and peruse the trials in which a 
Scroggs, a Howell, a Pemberton, and a Jefireys presided. 

The remark cd' Mr. Serjeant Unmington breathes such a 
spirit of constitutional lihiTt}-, so honourable to his profession 
as a lawyer, and to his I'eelings as an Ihiglishman, that I atu 
persuaded no apology is necessary for intruiiueing it here. 

'fo those who are .!C(|uainled with onr iiistory, it may seem 
litrange, but it i.s not more so tlian triu', that tlie Judges were 
formerly dependent on tlic caprice of the (down. Prerogative, 
110 doubt, thought it necessary; but the subject found it partial 
and oppressive. Pefore the close of the seventeenth century, 
and anterii r to tlio glorious Revolution, men of pliant disposi- 
tions were raised to the bench, while those who distributed jus- 
tice were removed : even-handed justice gave way to wicked 
policy ; objects the most precious were by vicious constructions, 
without eerernony and without fear, sacriliced by those, whose 
duty *t was to protect and preserve them. Sad and melancholy 
must have been the prospect; iur when the cliannels of public 
justice are corrupted, where justice itself is corrupted into the 
wteans of revenge, political misery is ariivcd to it’s height. 
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him was, tliat he did not despatcli matters quick 
enough ; ’ l)iit his didays i^enerally ])roved decisive, 
as from liis judgement there were seldom any ap- 
peals. It v. as usual for persons, in his high station, 
to have the honour of knighthood conferred uj)oii 
them. This he \\ as desirous to avoid, and therefore 
he did not go to court; which the Cliancellor observing, 
sent for him to his house u])on l)usiiiess, at a time 

From tlic numerous ins;;\nees, which ini^ht l)e adduced in sup- 
port of the assertion, the iollowin^ is suilicieut to estahlish it be- 
yond a doubt or contradiction : In tlic year inS.S, on the trial 
of Lord Kiisscll, Jeifreys in his speech to the jury turned the 
untimely fate of Kssex into a proof of tlie conspiracy, in which 
he and llussell had been enj^asjed. Pemberton was removed 
iioni the head of the Ki^g^s Pencil, and even Irom the Privy 
Council, and Jeffreys jnit in liis place ; in oriler by tlie fierce- 
ness of his manners to cope with a man, the vigour of' whose 
spirit was know'i throughout Ihirope. 4^/ 

In the year PiJ)], a hill passed belli Houses to confirm the 
salaries and. oliices ol* the Jmiges for life; but the King, even at 
that great jera (;f liberty, refused his a.s.s(ait, leaving room fora 
succeeding ^Monarch to give unasked to the n ishes of the people, 
what William relused to their prayers. However, to maintiiln the 
dignity and jndepcndeiiee of those functionaries, it was soon after- 
ward enacteil that their commissions should he made not as for- 
merly, Durante lunir pJdcilOy hut Quauidiu ht'fia sr 'riu-ir 

salaries were also ascertained and established, and tlua’r removal 
declared lawl’ul, on tlie address of both Houses of Parliament. 
Tliis law has been since improved. His piesent Majesty in tlu' 
beginning ol‘ bis reign dei lared from the throne, that ‘ be lookid 
upon the independmici* and uprightness of tlie Judges as e.‘-:st n* 
tial to tlie impartial administr.il i()n ol* jnstiee, as one of the best 
securities of* tlic rights and liberties of bis subjects, and as most 
conducive to the honour of the Crown ; and therefore earnestly 
recommended to parlianunt, that they might be continneil 
during tlieir good behaviour, notwithstanding any demise of the 
Crown.’ I'liis the parliament immediately took into considera- 
tion, and with all possible despatch passed a law in every respect 
cqnlbriiiuhle with the recoiinnendatioin 
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when he knew the King would Imj there, and intro- 
duced him to his Sovereign as ‘ his modest Chief 
Baron ; ’ upon whichj liis Majesty insisted on making 
him a Kniglit. 

It is recorded of this great man, tliat he manifested 
such a dislike of the very appearance of bril)ery, as 
was construed into affectation ; and of tliis his scru- 
pulous disposition some remarkalde instances are re- 
corded. I'he following will sufficicntlv mark his 
diaractcT : Ui)on one of liis circuits, a 
who had a cause to he deteniuiK‘d at the Assizes, 
5ent him a buck for his table. When tlu‘ trial came 
on, he told the donor, ‘ he could not sufTer it to jiroceed, 
till he had j)aid him for his vtaiison and though the 
gentleman protested, " that he had done no more to 
him, than to evt'ry Judge who had g'one the einaiit,’ 
he strenuously jua’sisted in his rei'usal. The record 
was witlidrawii. 

lie was j)arti(‘ulaiiy dedicate in avoiding every 
suspicion ol' having been jnvviously infhieiued in his 
d(‘eisions. lleing once visited in his chamber by a 
nolileman of tlie lu'st rank, who bad a suit loefore 
liiin, b(^ absolut(Jv reliised hearing fioin him any 
jstatement of thc‘ casi' ; saying, that ‘he never re- 
ceived information upon causes except in tlie o\)en 
court, where Ix'tli parties might he heard alike.’ 
(-oiH’eiviug hims(’lf alfronted, the* Pivr complained 
to the King; hut Charles, who umlerstood propriety, 
hiil him ‘ he contented; for he verily believed Judge 
l laie would himself no better, should he make a 
similar attempt.’ 

Sir iVTatilu'W, agreeabi v to one of tlie maxims of his 
favourite Attieus, now began to incline to the ilisseii- 
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ters,^ thinking that they were oppressed in this reign^ 
Many of them, he thought, had merited highly in 
the business of the King’s restoration, and at least 
deserved that tlie terms of conformity sliolild not 
have been made stricter than tlioy were before the 
war. But wliat aiflicted liim most was, that he saw 
the heats and contentions which followed upon those 
dillmnit j)arties and interests, took people off from 
the indispensable things of religion, f and slack- 

■* The Hon. iloger Nortli indeed, who in his ‘ Life of Lord 
(iuildfoid* has studiously laboured to depress the character of 
Hale, represents him as biassed in favour not only of dissenters, 
but of the popular party in general ; a leaning, surely not un- 
desirable in a Judge, in the reign of Charles IL ; but he ac- 
knowledges, that ‘ he did the Crown more justice in the Court of 
Exchequer than any of his predecessors had done, since he well 
knew what was law, and always decided accordingly.* His 
vanity and fondness lor subtile distinctions, criminated by this 
writer, though unfortunate foibles, did not detract from his sub- 
stantial merits of being a sincere lover of justice, aud it’s un- 
daunted assertor. 

He was of great service, it may here he added, to the city of 
London after the fire, by sitting in Cldlbrd’s Inn to assist in com- 
promising diircrcnces between laiullord and tenants: so that the 
sudden and quiet building of the city, which is justly to be 
reckoned one of the wonders of the age, is in no small iiiensure 
due to Sir Orlando riridgemaii (then I.ord Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, aud subsequently Lord Keeper) and himself; 
since, witliout the rules then laid down, thei-* miglit Iia.ve other- 
wise followed such a train ol* vexatious suits, as would j)erluq'S 
have been little Icso chargeable than the fire itself had been. 
Those rules were, more jiarticulariy, contrived by I laic; and, 
in tJieir construction, he lound his readiness at arithmetic and 
his skill in architecture eminently useful . 

'I* i he example ol Sir Matthew Hale, observes tlie respectable 
editor of his ‘ ]\[ural and Religicius W orks,’ the Rev. 'f. ThirJ- 
w^ll, will be iound in an eminent degree to inculcate the 
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eiied the zeal of (other Avay) f^’ood men for the suJ)- 
stance of it, so much being' s]>ent al)out external and 
indifferent things. It also gave advantages to i\theists 
to treat the most sacred points of our holy fhith as 
ridiculous, w hen they saw the professors of it contend 
so fiercely, and with such bitterness, about slighter 
matters. He was mucli oiTended at all those books, 

spirit of moderation, charity, and forbearance ; and furnisli a 
practical comment on tlie text of the Apostle, who exhorts us 
‘ To honour all men, and love the brotherhood.’ The reader 
will learn to abjure and abhor tlie maxims of !>igotry and intole- 
rance, which then so powerfully prevailed. Finn, indeed, to In's 
own principles, he will he ever ready to show a tenderness for 
the prejudices of others. Instead of widening, he will endea- 
vour rather to heal the wounds of religious discord. 

Whoever peruses the history of tlic Church in the time of the 
Usurpation, and conternpl.ites the unhappy conhociucnecs which 
flow ed from lier divisions, w ill fliul abundant reason to deplore the 
intemperate zeal of the opposite parties ; by which it unfortu- 
nately happened, in tlicir iiuliseriininate hostility to each other, 
tliat those, who w’ere the most distinguished Ibr talents, learning, 
and piety, wxre often the greatest suiferers. The retaliations 
for the injuries, w hich the friends of the ]''stahlishcd (duirch had 
received, w^ere deeply felt and justly lamented in the person of 
Faxter, whose estimable (jualities and rare endowments must 
make every good man wish he had escaped the rod of per- 
secution. 

The Church of Faigland, indeed, revolts at the principle. 
Her weapons are spiritual, 'fluise, whom she cannot convince 
by argument, she disdains to subdue by violence, l.ct us liope 
the age of ])cr.seeutiou is fled for ever; that our eyes arc open, 
not more to it’s impiety, than to it’s impolicy. We live in times, 
when the real friends of religion and virtue have more reason 
than ever to overlook their dilferonces in speculative opinions, 
and unite together in stemming the torrent of viet: and inlidelity 
which is ready to overwhelm us. Our political situation, more- 
over, demands of every true patriot those sacrifices, and the pro- 
motion of Christian unity, love, and concord. 

VOL. IV. I) 
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that were written to expose the contrary sect to the 
scorn and con tempt ot‘ tlie age, in a wanton and 
petulant stile, lie tliought such writers wounded the 
Christian religion through the sides of those, who 
differed from tiiem : while a sort of lewd people, who 
had assiimed to tliemselves the title of* tlie ‘ Wits’ 
(tlioiigh but very few' of tliem had a right to it) 
took up from both hands what Jiad been said to 
render each other ridiculous, and tfience persuaded 
the world to laugli at both, and at all religion ibr 
their sakes. And, thereror(‘, hv olten wislied there 
might be some law', to make all scmaility or bitter- 
ness in (li notes about r(‘Iigion jamislialde. lint as 
he lamented proceeding too rigorously against the 
Nonconformists, so he d(X‘lared himself always on 
the side of the (dmreh of England,''" and said; " those 
of tlie sepai’ation w ere good men, but they had nar- 
row souls, wli(j would bleak the pe ac e of the Church 
abcjiit sueli iiu onsideralile matteasd 

lie sea reedy ewer meddled in state-intrigues ; yc't 
upon a proposition sed on foot in l(i()S, by tlie f^ea\j 
Keeper Hridgeanan, for a eomprtdiension ol* the' more 
mock rate Dissenters, and a limite'd indulgence tow ard 
sndi as could not be bi'niight within it’s (ijie-iatieai, 
he dispensed with his maxim, of "avoiding to taigage 
in matte rs of State.’ 'Eliere were* sev(a*al nu'ctings 
upon llial e)cca.>io';n The divine^ of tlu* CImreh e;!’ 
England, w lio r apeared mo.'^t zealous for it, w as Dr. 

* I ssy (ohscTvas oven Hnxlor, in his < Letter te> 

Stephens D that he wns (d* opinion, tint the wealth and honour 
of tin* Ihshops w a.s conve nient, to enable them the better to re- 
lieve the poor ; and rescue the inferior clergy from oppression, 
and to ki t p up tlie honour of religion in the world/^ 
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Wilkins,* subse([uently promoted to the bishopric of 
Chester; a man of a j^reat mind, true judgement, 
eminent virtues, and imatrected |)i('ty of character. 
He being determined, as well by his excellent temper, 
as by his foresight and ]a*udenc(% by which lie early 
perceived the miscluefs generally accruing to religion, 
and the dangers likely to be enc ountered l)y the Ro 
formation in particular through t]ios(‘ divisions, sc^t 
about the project with a de gre e* of magnanimity that 
was index'd peculiar to liinise*H“: for though he was 
much e:eaisurcHl by many e)f his own side, and sex onded 
hy very few, he yet pnshe'd it as far as he could. 
After sevc'ral confereaiees v. itli two of the most cani- 
?K*nt of the Presl)yt(M'ian divines, heads we n* agreed 
upon, some abateane'nts w(']‘e to he made, and various 
e'Xplanalions were to Ik* are‘e*]»tc'd. hflu' [)artieii!ars 
thus c'oneertexl wore brought to the Lord Chiei' Earon. 

'Though Halo livcil in great. Tricndslilp vvitli .‘<oiue other enii~ 
nont elorgvnit'n, as Whird, Bishop of Salisbury; Barlow, Bishop , 
Mi' I.inc olii ; Isaai; Barrow, ^faster ol' frinil v t oilege ; Tillotson, 
Dean ol’ t'anteihiu y, anti Stillingtleet, Dean oT St. J^iuBs (nun 
so well known, and so tnneh esteemed, that as It was no\\t)nder 
Tlio Lord C'hief Baron valuetl iheir eonvta'sation liighiy, so tijose 
ot t)!om w ho are \ el alive will tliink it no h'ssening oi’ t’leiv 
rijaraeter, that thi.y are reckoned among his friends) yet tlicre 
was a ])ceuliar inlimacy and freedom in his converse with Bisliop 
\^ llklns. He had also, during th<* prtaeding wars, lived in a 
h>ng andentire friendship with tlie apostolit'ul iXimatc ol Ireland, 
Archbisliop Hsher : tlieir c’urious searches into antitpnty, and 
the sympathy oi’ !)otli their tempers, leil tia in to a great agree- 
nieiiL almost in everything: and he lield fre([nonl intci course 
witii Mr. Baxter, his neighbour at At tun, wliom lie regarded as 
apcison of groat devotion and piety, and of a very subtile and 
4uick appreliensioTi. 'Their cf.nversation lav most in metaphysi- 
cal and abstracted ideas and schemes. 

i) ‘d 
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wlio put them in the form of a bill, to be presented 
in the next session of parliament. 

But this charital)le and well arranged project was 
opposed by some zealous clergymen, who thought it 
below the dignity of the Church to alter laws, and 
change settlements, for the sake of tliosc whom they 
esteemed Scliismatics. They l)(‘lieved, indeed, that 
it was better to keep therti out of the Church, than 
to bring them into it; since a faction might arise 
upon tlieir introduction, wliich in their judgement 
would be more dangerous tlian tlu' schism itsell'. 
They farther remarked, that " if some things were 
now to l)e changed in comj)liance witli the humour 
of a party, as soon as that was done, another party 
might demand other concessions, and there might be 
as good reasons invented for tlu? lattiM* as ibr the 
former:' adding that, ‘ many such ronc(\ssions would 
shake tliose of our own communion, and tempt them 
to go over to the Chiu'ch of Home, as one that was 
at least constant and tnu? to heiself These were 
the reasons chi(‘fly urgetl against all com])rehension ; 
and they wrought w it!) such efficacy u[)on the gix ater 
part of tlie House of Commons, tliat they passed a 
V(jtc against the reieiving of any bill foi* that efl'eet. 

In 1671, be was raised to the ofiice of Chiel 
Justice of England, \ a(*ant l)y the death of Sir John 
Keyling, This ])romotion gave great satisfaction h> 
the people, win considered him in his new capacity 
as the guardian of their lilxTtics, and thought they 
could not h(‘ f)etter deposited than in the hands ot 
a person, w ho not only thoroughly understood, but also 
possessed botli courage and integrity to maintain, the 
,^acred trust. In tliis situation, beside enforcing Vhat 
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the weaker counsel managed hut indifferently, he 
was not satisfied barely to give his judgement ; hut 
added, especially in intricate cast's, such an account 
of the reasons which determined his decisions, that 
the counsel not only actiuiescc'd in liis authority, hut 
were frequently indut'ed ))y the foret? of his arguments 
to change their opinions; so that his giving of Judge- 
ment was, really, a learned lecture u[>on tliat point of 
law. But he htdd liis im])ortant post only Ibur years 
and n half; l)eing suddenly attac kt'd with an inflam- 
mation ol‘ tlu' diaphragm, in tlie beginning of the 
yi'ar which in two days reduted him so low, 

that finding liims(‘lf imal>l(* to go Ihrougli tlie fatigue 
of pul)li(‘ husiness. he solic ited a writ of ease* ; and 

^ lie luul been a long time woarieil with tne distractions, 
Avliich bis employment lirought upon him, and his j)rorcssion was 
become ungratehd to him. He loved, indeed, to apply himself 
wholly to betl('r purposes, as will appear irom a paper written 
by him upon this sulnerl, which is here .subjoined: 

‘ First, ir 1 consider the business of my profession, whether 
as an Advocate or as a Judge, it is true, 1 do aeknowledgc, by 
the institution of Almighty (iod and the dispensation of his 
Fiovidcnce, I am hound to industry am) fidelity in it: and ns it 
is an Act of Obedience unto his Will, it carries with it some 
things of religious duty ; and 1 may and do take comfort in it, 
and expect a reward o*^' my obedicaice to him, ami the good that 
I do to mankind therein, from the bounty and beneficence ami 
promise of Almighty (Jod. And it is true also, that w ithout such 
employments Civil Societies cannot be supported, and great 
good redounds to mankiiul from them; and in these respects 
the conscience of niy own industry, liilelity, and integrity in 
tliem is a great comfort and satisfaction to me. hut y(‘t this I 
must say concerning these e'uplovmeuts, considt:rctl simply in 
themselves, that they are very full of cares, anxieties, and per- 
turbations. 

* Secondly, That Jiough they are beneficial to others, yel 
they are of the least benefit to him that is employed in thenu 
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tliis delayed, lu? resigned in February. In 

delivering the coinuiission to f.ord C!hief Justice 
Rainslbrd,^' who succeeded him, the liOrd Chancellor 
(Finch, Earl of Nottingham) among other things 
obser\ cd : — Oficrosian cst succcdcre bono pidncipi^ 

‘ Tliinlly, That tliey do necessarily involve the party, whose 
ofiice it is, in great dangers, difUculties, and calumnies. 

* Fourthly, That tlicy onh^ serve for the meridian of this life, 
which is short and uncertain. 

‘ Fift]d\, That though it he my duty faithfully to serve in 
them, while I am called to them, and till I am duly called from 
them, yet they are great consumers of that little time we have 
here; which, as it seems to me, might he better spent in a 
pious contemplative lil'e, and a duo ]n‘ovision for eternity. 1 do 
not know a better ten)|>oral t‘niploynient than Martha had, in 
testifying her love and duty to our Saviour ])y making provision 
for him ; y( t our I.ord tells her, that “ tliough siie wu.> troubled 
about ni:my things, tliere was only one tiling necessary, and 
Mary had chosen the better part.’' ’ 

lumce tlic reader will see, that he continued in his station 
upon no i)lliev consideration, than that being set in it by the I’ro- 
vidence (>!’ Ciod, lie judged he could not abandon it w itiiout pro- 
feri jtig his own private inclination to the clioice (iod liad made 
for liim ; hut luni', that :tame I'rovideiK-e having l)y his distemper 
disengaged him from the obligation of holding a place, which he 
was no longer able to discharge, he resolved to resign it. 

'I'his successor, lldlijjg into some mekmeholy, “ sent to 
Jhixter for some ad\ice, because Judge Hale desired him so to 
do!” What a icmplinient ! and how well deserved! Ijiudari a 
Iduflnlo conkl never, perl.-aps, he more approjiriately applied. 
Baxter, on tlie solicitation of their common iViend INFr. Edward 
Stephens, the pi;!/’\sher Oi' Hale’s ‘ C'onlemplalions,’ drew up 
the narrative of his ‘ >hoit fainiliarlty with him’ (during the 
la.st nine years f>f tin* Judges^ life) and closes his preface as fol- 
lows; “ I’eing lialf-dicad alrcaidy in those dearest friends vt'lio 
were half myself, 1 am much tlie more willing to leave this 
mole-hill and prison of earth, to he with tlwH; wise and blessed 
society, wlio being united to tlieir Head in glory do not envy, 
Iiate, e ■ jieiseeiite each other, iior forsake God, nor shall ever 
be forsaken by him.” 
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u^as the saying of him in the panegyric : and you 
will find it so too, that are to succeed such a Chief 
Justice, of so iruicliitigalile an industry, so invincible 
a patience, so exemplary an intc‘grity, and so mag- 
nanimous a contempt of worldly tilings, witliout 
which no man cim he truly great; and to all this, a 
man that was so absolute a master of the science of 
the law, and even (n‘ the *nost abstruse and hidden 
parts of it, that one may truly say of his knowledge 
in the hiw, what vSt. y\ustiu said of St. l lkTome's 
knowledge in divinity, Quad Hlcrcnnjnnis 7/escivit, 
7iiillus JvortdUiDn unijuam savii. And tlierefore tlie 
King' would not sidl'er himsc'll’ to ])art w ith >o great 
a Jiian, till lu^ had pla{*(‘d upon liim all tlu' marks of 
hoiinly and estc c in, winch Ins retired and weak con- 
dition was capable of/’ 

To this high chai’acter, in AvlncJi tlie expressions 
not only well heeoine the elocpuaue of him who jiro- 
uounct'd tlnan, hut rJso exactly suit tlie sul)jcct to 
wliom lh(‘y wc're apj)liod witlmut the ahiitements fre- 
fjuerttly to he made for rhetoricid exaggeration, 
should Ih‘ added tliat part of thi‘ I^ord Chie f Justice's 
answer, in Nviiich lu* sjuaks of his predecessor: a 

pel-son, in whom his eminent, virtuous, and deep 
l(‘arning havi* long’ managed a contest for the supe- 
riority, which is u(j 1 decieled to this day ; nor will 
it ever he deterniiru'd, I suppose, wliich shall get 
the upper hand : a pi'rsou, that lias sat in this court 
these many years, of wimse' actions tliere 1 have hec'ii 
an eye and ear witness, that hy the greatness of his 
learning always cliarin d liis auditors to i-everence 
and attention : a person, of whom 1 think 1 may 
boldly say% that ‘ as former times cannot show any 
superior to liini, so 1 am confident succeeding and 

o 
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future times will never show any equal/ These con- 
skhn-ations, ht'ightened by what I liave heard from 
your Lordshij) conc'crning* him, made me anxious 
and doubtiul, and put me? to a stand, how I should 
siK cc'c'd so able, so good, and so great a man. It 
ilotli very much trouble me, tfiat 1, wlio in compa 
rison of him am but like a candle lighted in the sun 
shine, or like a glow-worm at mid-day, should suc- 
ceed so great a j)erson, that is and will be so eminently 
famous to all j)Osterity : and I must ever wear this 
jiiotto in my breast to comfort nus and in my actions 
to excuse me : 

Scquititr^ quamvis non passlbns 

As soon as lie n as discliargi’d from Ins high offu e, 
Ive velunK'd liome w itli as much clun‘rhdiK‘ss as his 
nant of JK‘alth would admit; living now vnsi^d of n 
burthen unrha' v\ iiicli he had been of late groaning, 
and thus made more* capa!:!e ol‘ imloying that which 
he had so ard(*nl!y coveted, according to his own 
elegant para[)in’ase upon those lines in vScmcca's 
’ II. 3!)2 — lOk 


Sfel f/nirniii/nr volet poUjn:. 
Aiifte citlnunc Infu'ico: 

Ml' dtuA's sot i( ret quics. 
Ohsrfi/o posit ns locoy 
I Ami pci'jnoir olm: 

Snllis Jiola (lui/ illbusy 
./Tit as per tacit jun final. 
SiCy cirm transirrinl wtk 
Snllo cum strrpitu diesy 
Plchcius moriar scucx, 
nil mo/s ffravis incuhaty 
Qni notns nimis oynni/jusy 
/t^notiis maritur sibim 
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‘ Let liim that will, ascend the tottering scat 
Of com tly grandeur, and become as great 
As are his mounting wishes. As for rue, 

Let sweet repose and rest my portion be. 

Give me some mean obscure recess : a sphere 
Out of the road of business, or the fear 
Of falling lower ; where I sweetly may 
Myself and dear retirement still enjoy. 

Let not my life, or name, be known unto 
The ( ? high ) grandees of time ; tost to and fro 
lly censures, or applause : but let my age 
^Jide gently by, not overthvvart the stage 
Of public action ; unheard, unseen 
And iniconcern’d, as if I ne’er had been. 

And thus, uliile f shall pass my silent days 
In shaily jirivacy, free from the noise 
And bustles of the mad world, then shall 1 
A good old innocent plebeian die. 

Death is a mere surprise, a very snare, 

I’o him that makes it his life’s greatest care 
'fo be a puldic pageant known to all, 

I hit unacquainted with liiiiiself doth fall.* 


He could not lii' down in bed above a year before 
his death, on account of the a.sthina ; but sat, rather 
tlian lay, in it. 

bi liis sickiu'ss lu' Avas attiaided by a pious and 
uoi’thy divine, INIr. Mvan Grillith, minister of the 
parisli; and it was observed, that in all tlie extremi- 
ties of his pain, wlicnever he prayed by him, he 
forhore all com[)l:iiiils or groans*, and with fiis liands 
and eyes lifted uj) w as fixed in his devotions. Not 
long' bel’ore Ids deadh this j^entleman told him, ^ There 
waste be a sacrament tlie following' Sunday at chunli, 
but as 1 k' belie ved lu' Avas not able to attend and par- 
take with the rest, hv w< nld give it to Idm in his OAvn 
house.’ Upon which, he aiisAvercd, "No; his Heavenly 
F atlier had prepar ed a feast for him, and he would go 
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to his Father’s House to partake of it.’ Accordingly, 
he made himself be carried thither in his chair, and 
received tlie sacrament on his knees u ith a degree of 
devotion which it may l)e supposed was the greater, 
l)ecaiise he a|)prelieiuled it was to be liis last, and so 
took it as his viaticum, or provision for liis journey. 
He died December 25, I67b,^' and w as interred in 
tlie (liurch-yard of Alderly.f 

Sir iMattlanv Hale w as tw ice married. By his first 
lady, Anne daughter of Sii* Henry Moon* of Berk- 
shire, lie had ten children, of w hom six lived to be 
married, but only two (his eldest daughter, and his 
youngest son) survived him.^i In tlu’se children, he 
is said to have been unhajipy ; a misfortuin*, not un- 
usual to persons of strict manners, fn liis private 
character he w as a kind encourager of studious youtfu 
and IVeely assisted them witli his advice*. He loved 
to ('njoy the society of a few^ friends, l>ut is repre- 
sented as liaving been very aceessilih* to flattery. 
His professional faine, as an autboi’, eliiefly rests 
ii})OTi liis Ili.stfjriu PlacUoinnn Co7'onr(\ or ‘ History 
of liH* Pleas of the Crown,’ published in 17J1() IVoni 
his oiT^iilal mamiscrijit, in two volumes folio, hy Sol- 
lom Ihiilyn, Fsq. of Lincoln's Inn. It lias since been 

^ On Christmas Day ; a day, for which lie had long had a 
particular devotion. See the Extracts. 

j He (h\l not approve of the practice of hurying in churches. 

Cihurches,” lie haiil, “ were fur llic living, and clmrcli-yaoh 
for the dead.’’ 

t l h‘ s second wife wa.Si Anne, daughter of Mr, Jo.se[>h Bishop, 

* of liiiiuhicr lineage but prudent and loving,’ by whom he hud 
no issue. 

§ The male line of his family became extinct in 1784, by the 
dcatli of his great grandson, Matthew Hale, Esq. Barrister at 

l-aw. 
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leprhited in 2 vols. octavo, in 1772 and 1800. His 
other works are, 

* An Essay touching the Gravitation of Fluid Bodies ; ’ 1671. 

‘ J}}Jficilc.^ NugeVy or Observations concerning the Torricellian 
Experiment,’ <!vc. 1674. 

‘ Observations touching the Principles of Natural Motion,’ &c. 
1677. 

^ Contemplations, Moral and Divine,’ 8:c. 1676' — 1679. 

‘ A 9'ranslation of the Life of Atticus by (^jrnelius Nepos;’ and 
‘ The Pfin\itive Origination of Mankind considered.’ 

All tlu'sr were j)ul)lis]icd hy liinisrlf. 

'I'lie follow ing* wore given, postliuinously, to tlie 
pul)lic : 

‘ The Judgement ol' the Nature of 'IVue Religion,* &:c. 
r)S.>. ( Publi.shed by R. Baxter.) 

‘ Seveial 'fraets on Religious and Moral 'ro[)Ics,’ 16S4. 

‘ A Letter to his Children, advising them how to behave in 
their Speech.’ 

‘ A 1a tter to one of his Sons, after his recovering from the 
8malI-j)ox.’ 

^ Discourse of the Knowledge of (lod and Oursebes,’ v’^ e. 16SS. 

Of llnsc an addition, inalcr the title nl’ his ’* Reli- 
gious and [Moral Oiks,’ w as [inhlislied hy the Rev. 
Thomas ThIrhvalL in 2 vols. 8vo., in 1805. 

And, in his ow n pi’olession, 

‘ 'fhe Prelaee to Rollers AIjrldgenu nt o[' ('a -es.’ 

‘ Part of the W ovk eiititU d, ‘ London’s Liberties.’ 

* Pleas of tlie Ci<avn,’ 167"^ (the mere plan of his above- 
mentioned larger work). 

‘ A 'freatise concern. ing Sherilf’s Aeeounts,’ 16 SJ, with hu 
Trial of the Wlu lu s. 

‘ A Discourse toviching Provision for the Poor,’ IbSo. 

^ The Original Institution, Power, and JuriMlietion ol Parlia- 
ments,’ 1707, Sco.Sic.^- 

* Thi» last was rc-piibUshod by Fmneis Hargrave, Esq. in 
quarto in 1796, u;>dcr the title of ^ Hale’s Jurisdiction of the 
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By his will he bequeathed all his law-manuscripts,^ 
which he had been collecting for upward of forty 
years, to the Society of Lincoln’s Tini ; ordering, that 
they slioiild be bound and kept safe together by 
chaining thc'n, not to be lent out or disjjosed of; 
unless any of his posterity, In ing members of that 
Society, should desire to transcribe any book, and 
give good security to restore it again on a fixed 
day, in wljicli case they Avere e]n])OA\ ered to bor- 
row one volume at a time.’ He calls them, indeed, 
a treasure not fit for every man’s view : nor, 
he adds, is every man capalfie oi' making use of 
them.” 

Of his great design against Atlieism the first part 
only is printed, ‘ Of the Origination of IVIankind,' 
designed to })rove the creation of the Avorld, and the 
tnith of the iMosaical history. 

‘ The second jiart was, of the nature of the soul, 
and of a future state. 

‘ The tliird part Avas, concerning the attributes of 
God ; from the abstracted ideas ot him, tlie light of 
nature, the evidence* of Providince, the notions of 
morality, and the voice of consc iimc'c. 

‘ And the fourth part AA^as, ( oncernirig the truth 

Mouse of Lords,’ with an introductory Preface including a nar- 
rative of tile same jurisdiction from the Accession of James L 
* Of these AISS. Dr. Ihirnet has subjoined to his Life a coir- 
plcte Catalogue. He valued books indeed and manuscripts, a? 
his hight Kevercnil biographer informs us, aI)ove all things in 
the world ; and therefore displayed the greater virtue in resign- 
ing (conjointly wltli his brother-executors, who piously resolved 
to be the executors of Mr. Selden’s will as drawn up in cool 
blood, and not of his passion) the collection of that gentleman, 
believed to be one of the most curious in Europe, to the Ilod- 
leian library. 
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and authority of the Scriptures, with answers to the 
objections against them. These subjects, upon which 
he spent seven years, lie treated with so much consi- 
deration, that it is affirmed by one who perused the 
first draught under his own hand, ‘ he did not re- 
member any considerable alteration ; perhaps not of 
twenty words in the whole work.’ 

From his writing them only on the evenings of 
the I.ord’s-day, when he was in town, and not 
much oftener when he w-as in tlie country, tliey are 
less contracted than they probalily would have been, 
if he had possessed more leisure to bring his thoughts 
into a narrower compass and ffnver words. 

But making some allowance for the largeness of 
the stile, the volume which is printed is generally ac- 
knowledged to be one of the most jierfect pieces, botli 
of h^arning and reasoning, tliat lias lieen written on 
the subject. And the others, it has been stated upon 
incontrovertible authority, ‘ w ere all of a piece with 
the lirst.’ 

When lie had finished this work, he sent it by 
an unknow n hand to Bishop Wilkins, to desire his 
judgement of it; directing the bearer to give no 
other account of tlie author, than that he was not 
a clergyman. The Bishop, and his worthy friend 
Dr. Tillotson, *’ead a great part of it with much 
pleasure, but could not imagine how a person en- 
dowed wdth so nuK'h reason, and possessing such a 
variety of knowledge, sliould fio so unknown to 
them, that they could not detect him by those cha- 
racters, wdiich are so little common. At last TUlot- 
son guessed, ‘it musi be the lord Chief Baron;’ 
to which the other pn sently agreed, wondering that 
he had been t o long in finding it out. Upon this 
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they inimediately paid him a visit; and Dr. Wilkins 
tliaiikini? him for ‘ the enteitfiinment which he 
had received from his works,’ lie blushed extremely, 
not ivithoiit some displeasure, as apprehending; that 
his inessengvr had betrayed him : lint the Bishop 
soon told him, ‘ He had discovered himself; for 
tlie learning' of the book was so various, that none 
but lie could be the author of it : ’ and having- 
a freedom in delivering his ojanion of tilings and 
jiersons, which perhaps few ever managed both with 
so miuh plainness and prudence, added, ‘ Xotliing 
could possibly be better said upon these aigiiments, 
if he could hring it into a less compass; hut if he 
Jiad not leisure for that, 1 k‘ thongiit it much Ix'ttcr 
to ha\e it coim* out, though a little too largt', than 
tiiat the world should he deprived of tlu? go( d u hicli 
it must needs do/ The Judge, howc'vcr, ha\ifig n(» 
ojiportunity of revising il, a little Ikfon' his death, 
sent the first part of it, as it then stood, to tlu* p/vess. 

How little lie valued wealth, may Ix' satisiaetorily 
inferred from the small fortune, wliich he left Ixhind 
him. Of the 900/. ptr atuh, to wliicii he had raisrd 
it di;!ie,g life of IVugal subsist ('lu-e and sm'ci'ssbii 
prof ssioiud iaJionr, a very consideirdde poilitm ae- 
crued iVe;n Jiis sliare ol“ dir. Seldin's estate.* Sic 

^ It ‘‘ ijliowi-d ]';i;s nicuu estate as to riches/’ as is observed by 
tlie cxcelltjnt Kicle.rd Ihixter (to \^Ilorn, in teslinxiny ol‘ hi-- re 
spect and love, in* bc<|ueiilljed t’orty that in his will Ir- 

is })ut to (hstri!)!ft(i th^ profits of a booh or two, when T-rirjfeih 
amour' his friends and servants.” W ith his lep^aey I'axter pnr- 
chased ‘ a great ihlde/ and inserting in it his frieiKi’s pietiire 
in memory ot' his l(?%e and name, ^lL^Jj^iilR;d to it. a Cluiracter ol 
tlie illnstrioiis deceaisr tl. Witlxmt, deserving tlie imputation oi 
IJibliomania in it’s lea. i: respec'table a<‘ceptatioii, any one iinght 
covet the possession of taicli a treasure ! 
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invariably indeed, in addition to his other lar^c and 
luinierous charities, laid aside a tenth part of all his 
receipts for tlie poor ; which he constantly dispensed 
with such secrecy, that they who wcn^ relieved seL 
doin knew tlieir benefactor. 

Having thus mastered things without him, his next 
study was, to overcome his own inclinations : lie was, 
as he said himself, naturally jiassioiiate. I add, ‘ as 
he said himself; ' for that appeared by no other evi- 
dence, save that occasionally Jiis colour would rise a 
little: but he so governed himself, tliat those who 
lived long alv.uit him never saw )iim (Sisordcred with 
anger, though he met with some' trials which the 
nature ol* man is onliuarily little able to h'car. Trom 
one w ho, nWvv having doiu* him a great injury, came 
subseiiucntly to him ihr his advice in the settlement 
of his estat(', he w'ovdd accept no tee; thus showing, 
both that he could forgive as a Clnistian, and that 
he had in him the soul of a ge ntleman, not to take 
money fi'om one w ho had Avrouged him so heinously. 
And w he n he Avas asked, ‘ How he could use the 
man s(» kindly ^’ his ansAver was, ‘ He ihaiikcil God 
he had U‘arn<‘il to forget injuries.’ 

Beside the great temper, which he expn ss('d in all 
his pulilic employments, in his family he was a very 
gentle mastm render toAvanl all his se rvants, he 
riCA'er <Usmissed tlicm, except they were so faulty, 
that llu're Av as no hope of reclaiming them. When 
any of them had t)ecn long out of the w ay, or had 
neglected any part of their duty, he would not see 
tliem at their first coming homo (and sonu'tiines, 
even, not till llie ncM day) lest, when his displea- 
sure was c)ui('k upon him, he might Iuiac chidden 
them indecently . and av lun he did i-eproA e them, he 
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did it with siicli sweetness and gravity, that it ap- 
peared he was more concerned for their having com- 
mitted tlie fault, than for tlie oflence given by it to 
himself. If, how ever, they became immoral or un- 
ruly, he then tunied them aAvay; remarking, that 
* he, who by his place ought to ]>unish disorders in 
other people, must by no means suffer them in his 
OAvn house.’ He advanced his servants according to 
the time they had spent in Ijis service, and would 
never give occasion to envy among them by raising 
the younger clerks above those, w ho had lu t longer 
under his roof. He treated them all indcH'd w itli the 
gi'eatest affection, rather as a friend than a master, 
giving them frequently good advice and instruction. 

That he was oi’ a most tender and compassionate 
nature eminently appeared in his trying and giving 
sentcBce upon criminals. Ufjon tliese o(ra>ions he 
was extremely anxious, that not a (ircumstance 
should be neglected, which might any w ay clear the 
fact; behaving himself with that rc'gard to the pri- 
soners, wdiieli heeame both the gravity of a .liidge, 
and the pity due to men whos(‘ lives lay at stake*, 
so that nothing of jeering or imri*asonahl(* severity 
fell from his lips. He also examined the* witnesses iu 
the softest manner, taking < are that they should he 
put under no confusion, which might disordc*!* their 
memory: and he summed the evid(*nee so e(|ually, 
when he charged the jury, that the criminals them- 
selves never eciniplained of unfairness. Wh(*n it Ix'- 
came his duty to ()ionoim(;e s(*nt(‘ne(*, he did it with 
so much comjKxsedness and decency, and his spexx hes 
to the prisoners directing them to j)repaie for death 
were so free from all aflcf tation and so devout, that 
many attended the trial.s, in order to be edified by 
3 
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his speeches and behaviour, and used to say, ‘ they 
heard very few such sermons.’ 

His mercifulness extended even to his beasts ; for 
when the horses lie had kept long grew old, he would 
not suffer them to be sold, or much wrought ; but 
ordered his men to tiuu them loose on his grounds, 
and put them (tnly to easy work, such as going to 
market and the like. Dogs, also, he used with the 
same care. His shepherd, having one become blind 
with age, intended to have hatl him killed or turned 
away ; but the .Judge hearing of it, made one of his 
servants bring him home and feed him till he died ; 
and he was scarcely <.'V('r seen more angry, than 
when one of his servants through neglect had suf- 
ferc'd a bird, which he kept, to die for want of 
food.*^ 

He was of a middle stature, strong and well pro- 
portiotied ; his countenance was engaging. Jus con- 
versation affable | and entertaining ; his elocution 

^ The reader ol’ IMutarch’s Lives will recollect a very humane 
pas.sagc upon this subject in hi.s C'ato the Censor, IL 49.0. 

f “ The mMiiucr ol* our converse,” says Baxter, “ wa.s as 
suitable to niy inclination as the malter : I’or whereas many bred 
in Universities, and called ‘ Scholars,’ have not the wit, man- 
ners, or patience to I.ear tliosc tliat they (li.^c«)iii>e with, speak 
to the end, but tln ou^di list and impotciiey cannot bold, but 
cut oft* a man’s speech w hen they hear any thinj^ that urgetli 
them, before tlu? latter part make the former intelligible or 
strong ^w'heii oft the pr jof, and use, is reserved to the end) liker 
scolds than scholars ; as if they commanded silence at the end 
of each sentence to him that sjieaketh, or else would have two 
talk at once ; 1 do not remember, that ever he and I did inter- 
rupt each other in any discourse. His wisdom, and accustomed 
patience, caused him still lo stay for the end. And, though my 
disposition have too much forwardness to speak, 1 had not so 
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easy and persuasive, his temper open and generous ; 
aflectionate to his family, and sincere to his friends. 
However engaged in the service of his country, he 
neglected not the education of his children. To form 
their manners and direct their talents,* to promote 
in them the practice of virtue and piety, to shield 
them from imprudence, indigence, and misfortune ; 
such were the important objects of his instruction. 

From his youth, he seemed to have acquainted 
himself with wisdom and with knowledge : his virtue 
w'as not inferior to his learning ; and as humility al- 
ways accompanied the former, inodc'sty w'as ever 
attendant on the latter. Notwithstanding the variety 
of his avocations, indeed, he daily jn'cssed nearer to 
pei’fection by a devotion which, though elevated, w as 
rational, and though regular, was ^v•arm. 

In his profession, his judgement w'as clear, his 
opinion was authority ; and though he conscientiously 
discharged it’s duties, he at the same time disre- 
gardc'd the profits, which resulted from it. When at 
tlie bar, nothing could induce him to prostitute his 
abilities ; yet amidst all the confusion of civil w.ar, 
he not only preserved his integrity, Init lived in ease 
and security. Actuated by the example of his own 
Pomponius Atticu-, he walked through a period ol 
the most turbulent distraction, uncensured and un- 
hurt. On tJie beiicJi he leigned, * a pure intelhgencer.' 
'J'here he w as all [latience; and though (he ti'injier of 
tlio times too oLen made innovations in the hw, he 

little wit or manners as to interrupt him; whereby wc far better 
understood cacb otlier, than we could have done in chopping 
and maimed discourse.” 

* See the Extracts. 
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never gave way to injustice, however formidable. 
Nothing could alarm, or allure him. Looking for- 
ward to the lasting incorruptible judgement of pos- 
terity, without fccir and above temptation, he became 
a shield to his fellow-citizens, and a support to his 
profession and the state. He held equity to be, not 
only j)art of tlie common law, but also one of it’s 
princi])al grounds ; for which reason he reduced it to 
principles, that it might be studied as a science. 

"J^liat one man, in no great space of time, should 
acquire such variety of knowledge, is almost incredi- 
ble : but w hen we reflect that his parts were lively, 
and liis apprehension quick; tliat his memory was 
retentive, his judgement sound, and his application 
indefatigable ; tlie mystery is unravelled, and admi- 
ration increases, as incredulity passes away. 

With such virtues and abilities, had lie been insen- 
sible to the apfilausc which w-as justly and liberally 
bestowed upon him, it might have been adduct'd as 
an iustauce citlier of weakne ss, or of alfectaikm. On 
the contvavy, he bad a ])ecoming sense of the I's.teem 
in w liich lie w as held, atteiKk d w ith that selt-appro- 
iialion, wdiicli t'ver aceompanu's tlie accoinplislunent 
of wortliy aetiuus. ^ et h>r tins, as \\ v liavt' seen, 
be is pronounc<‘d a vain peison by INlr. Roger Nortln 
u bo how ever, in c'lidcavoiu’ing to de[)reeiatc an estab- 
lished chai’acter, has only degiadctl his on ir 

Though religion lie the most animating jiersua- 
bion, w hicli the mind of man ean ( lubrace ; though it 
gives strength to our hopes, and stability to our reso- 
lutions ; tliougli it subdues the insolence ol prosperity, 
and draws out the sting of afllietion ; yet such was 
the profligacy of the reign of Cluules 11., So far re- 

i: 
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moved from sound policy and good manners, that at 
this period of ease and jioliteness religion was not 
only grossly neglected, but daily exhibited also as an 
object for the exercise of ridicide. To lessen the 
veneration due to religion is a kind of zeal, which 
no epithet is sufficient to stigmatise ; it is attacking 
the strongest bold of society, and attempting to 
destroy the firmest guard of luinmn security. So 
alarming was this advance of impiety to Sir Mat- 
thew, that he often dej)lored it with unaffected sor- 
row. W('ie it necessary to evin(?e his abhoiTcnce ol 
it, 1 might content myself with appealing to the 
bright example of his life : but however sufficient 
that might be for the purpose, it would yet be doing- 
great injustice to his memory not to mention, that 
he employed some time in elegant Instructive disqui- 
sitions on the most interesting topics of the Christian 
dispensation. Minutely observant of the rituals of 
devotion, he was perhaps singular In his depoi-tinent ; 
but he for a long time concealed the consecration of 
himself to the strictest duties of religion, lest by 
some adventitious action be shoiihl bring piety into 
disgrace. In ti-uth, he tauglit the theory of Clirist- 
ianity by his precepts, and the practice l)y his ex- 
ample. The faith, wliich influenced his own actions, 
he religiously communicated to otlun-s ; he improvctl 
devotion where he found it, a!ul kindled it where ln' 
found it not. May tliose, who study his writings, 
imitate his life ; and tho.se, who endeavour after hii 
knowledge, aspire likewise to his piety. 

By being ingenuous, he not only secured his inde- 
pendence, !)ut raised himself likewise above flattei')' 
or reproacli, above menace or misfortune. Thus tlu 
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lectitude of his conduct, added to the greatness of 
his abilities and the ease of liis depoitment, not 
Only gained liim universal i-espect, but rendered him 
more conspicuous than any of his contemporaries.* 

In the life of Sir Matthew Hale, says a respect- 
able writer, we see not merely a charactei’ im- 
pi’oved and adorned by the Christian graces and 
virtues, but Christianity itself sidjstantially exem- 
plified. W(' observe it’s power to “ convert the 
soul,” in that radical change whic h it effects in the 
youth ; while every suhsecpient action of the man 
concurs to prove that the ideal character of w isdom, 
which scmie ancient philosophers described as the 
mark to be aimed at, thongb witbout any hope of 
attainmc'nt, is in all it’s valuable features actually 
realised in the true CIn istian. What but Christianity 
could have given to Judge Hale that uniform ascend- 
ency over every thing selfish and secular, l)y means 
of which ho so undeviatingly kept the path of pure 
heroic virtue, as to be alike revered by parties the 
most op])osite to each other? Is there in human 
history any fact more extraordinary, than that the 
Advocate of Strafibrd and 1 .and (and of King (Jiarles, 
had leave been given for pleading) sbould be raised 
to the Bench by Cromwell; and, again, tliat a Judge 
of Cromwell’s shoidd bc^ not only rc-instatexl by 
Charles II., but also comjKJled by him against his 
own will to ae'cept the veiy highest judicial trust ? 
Such is the triumph of genuine Christianity ! a tri- 
umph, which is in some tlegree renewed, whenever 
the name of Hale is repeated even in Courts of Litw^; 


' Serjcaiit llannington. 
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since the appeal is evidently made, not more to the 
authority of the Judge, th.an to the integrity of the 
man. If Burnet had nev’er written more than tlie 
Life of Sir Matthew Hale, this alone would have 
entitled him to the eUa’nal gratitude of the Christian 
world : there being no work of the kind better worth 
the study, either of the professional or of the private 
man ; of aU, who would truly h'arn how to live, or 
how to die. 


Of his Four IjCtters addressed to his Children, 
the Second gives 

‘ Directions iouehing Religion.'’ 

‘ Dear Crrii.DREX, 

* I intended to have been at Alderly this Whitsun- 
tide, desirous to renew' those counsels arul advices 
which 1 liave often given yon, in order to your great- 
est concermneiit ; namely, the everlasting good and 
welfare of your souls hereafter, and the due ordering 
of your lives and conversations hei'c. 

* And although young- peojtle are apt, throU^i 
their own indiscretion or the ill advice of others,.^ to 
think these kinds of entertainments but <hy and eni^y 
matters, and the morose and needh'ss inter] )f»si|ioiw 
of old men ; yet give him leav'c to t(‘ll you, that 
very well knows what he says, th('s(‘ things are of 
more importance and concernment to you, than ex- 
ternal gifts and Ixjuntics (wherein) nevertheless 1 
have not bcf'n wanting to you according to my 
ability. 

‘ I'his was my intention in this journey ; and 
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though I have been disappointed therein, yet I 
thought good, by letters and messages, to do some- 
thing that might be done that way for your benefit, 
that I had othemise intended to have done in person. 

‘ Assure yourselves therefore, and believe it from 
one that knows w^hat he says, from one tliat can 
neither have any reason or end to deceive you, that 
the l)cst gift I can give you is good counsel; and the 
best counsel I can give you is tliat, whicli relates to 
your greatest import and concernment, namely. 
Religion. 

‘ And therefore, since T cannot at tliis time Jelivei* 
it to you in person, 1 shall do it by this lettei” wherein 
1 shall not be very largx', but keep myself within the 
bounds proj)er for a letter, and to those things only 
at this time which may be most of prescmt use aiul 
moment to you; and by your due observance of these 
directions 1 shall have a good character, both of 
your dutii'ulness to God, your obedience to your 
lather, and also of your discretion and prudence : 
for it is most certain, that as religion is the best 
means to advance and rectify human nature, so no 
man shall be cither truly wise or truly happy without 
it and the love of it ; no, not in this life, much less 
in that wliich is to come. 

‘ First, therefore, every morning and every even- 
ing wpon your knees Innnbly ('ommend yourselves 
to Almighty Ciotl in prayer, begging his mercy to 
pardon your sins, his grace to direct you, his ]jrovi- 
dence to protect you ; returning him humble thanks 
for all his dis])ensations toward you, yea, even 
for his very corr(*ctions and afflictions ; entreating 
him to give you wisdom and grace to make a sober. 
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patibnt, humble, profitable use of tliem, and in his 
due time to deliver you from them, coueluding your 
prayers with the Lord’s Prayer. 'This will be a 
certain mean to Ining your mind into a right frame, 
to procure you comfort and blessing, and to prevent 
thousands of inconveniences and mischiefs, to which 
you wiU be otherwise subjected. 

‘ Secondly. F^very morning read seriously and 
reverently a portion of the Holy Scripture, and ac- 
quaint yourself with the history and doctrine thereof: 
it is a book full of light and wisdom, will make you 
wise to eternal life, and furnish you Avith directions 
and princi[)les to guide and order your life safely and 
prudently. 

‘ Thirdly, (’oiielude every evening with reading 
some part of the Scriptures, and prayer in your 
family. 

‘ Fourthly, lie strict and religious observers of the 
Lord’s Day ; resort to your parish-ehurch twice that 
day, if your health Avill permit, and attend diligently 
and reverently to the public |)rayeis and sermons. 
He cannot reasonably c'xpect a blessing from God 
the rest of the week, that neglects his duty to God 
in the due consecrati<in of tliis day to the special 
service a.nd duty to (iod, which this day recpiirgi;. 

‘ Fifthly. Ueccive the Sacrament at least tlVrec* 
times in the year, and oftcuer, as there is occasifiiS, in 
your pai ish-chun h. 'I'lie laws of the land reepun; 
this, and the law of your Saviour requirt's it, and 
the law of duty and gratitude recpiires it of you. 
Pre|)are youi’selvcs sei iously for this service before- 
hand, and perform it with reverence and thankful- 
pess : the neglect of this duty procures great incon 
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venicncc and strangeness; and commonly the neglect 
Jicrrof ariseth from some conceited opinion that people 
inconsiderately take uj), but most ordinarily from a 
sluggishness of mind and an unwillingness to fit and 
prepare the mind for it, or to leave some sinful or 
vain course tliat men are not M illing to leave, and 
yet condemn tlieniselves in the j)ractice of it. 

‘ Sixthly. BcM'are of those, that go about to seduce 
you from that religion wherein you have been brought 
up hitherto, namely, the true Trotestant Religion. 
It is not unknown to any, iJiat observes the state of 
things in the woi-ld, how many erroneous religions 
are scattered abroad in the world, and how in- 
dustrious nu n of false persu.nsious are to make pro- 
styles. I'here are Antinoniians, Quakers, Ana- 
baptists, and divers others that go about to mislead 
themselves and utliers : nay, altliough the laM^s of 
this kingdom, and especially the statute of 2 !) Eliz. 
cap. 1., hnvo innieted the severest penalty upon those 
that go’^about to Mithdraw persons to the Romish 
religion from the religion established in England, as 
any man that roads that statute may find; yet there 
are scattered iip and doMii the Morld divers factors 
and agents, th.it under .several disguises and pretences 
endeavour the perverting of weak and easy persons. 
Take heed of al! such ])ersuailers. And that you 
may know' and observe the better, you shall ever find 
these artifices jnacti.st'il by them : 

‘ 1. They will use all flattering applic.itions and 
insinuations to be master of your humour, aiul m hen 
they have gotten that advantage, they that seemed 
before to serve you will then command you. 

‘ 3, They will use all possible skill to raise in you 
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jealousy and dislike toward those, that may otherwise 
('ontiiuie (qr. coniineant) and keep you iu tlu; truth 
as, to raise dislike in you ai];'ainst your minister ; nay 
rather than fail, to raise dissension ana relations 
yea, to cast jealousies and surmises among tlicin, i1 
it may be instrumental to corrupt them. 

^ ij. They will endeavour to withdraw people from 
tlie public ministry of God’s word, encourage mei 
to slight and neglecd it, and when tliev have oner 
elfeeted this, they liave a fair oj)portunity to infuse 
their own corrupt j)rincij)les. 

‘ 4. Tliey will engage you by some' means or othci 
to them, either hy some real, hut most ordinarily by 
some' [)retended kindness or familiarity, that in a 
little time you shall not dare to disi)lease them: yo| 
must do and sj)eak w hat they w ill have you, because 
some way or other you are entangled with them, m 
engaged to tliein ; and thi n they become your 
v’ciai )]\s, and you will not dare to contradict 0); 
disobey them. 

‘ Thesi' are some of those artifices, w hereby crafty 
and subtile seducers gain proselytes, and bring dien 
under <*aj)tivity. I 

‘ Scvcnthlv . lb* very careful to moderate fj^our 
passions, especially of choler and angia*. It inffliiies 
the blood, disorders the brain, and for tlie ti^ 6X- 
tenninati s not only religion, but common rcaswiflit 
puts tlu‘ mind into confusion, and tlirow s wild-fir<| 
into the tongire, whereby men give others advantage 
against them : it renders a man jncaj;ablc of doing 
his duty to God, and puts a man ujKm acts of violence, 
iinriixhteousness, jind injustice to men. Therefore 
keep your passions under discipline, and under 
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strict a chain, as yon would keep an uniiily curst 
mastiff. Look to it, that you j^ivc it not too much 
line at first ; hut if it hath f^ottcn any fire within 
you, quench it fiecjiiently with consideration, and let 
it not break out into passionate or unruly words or 
actions: but, whatever you do, let it not gangTCiie 
into malice, envy, or spite. 

Eij^’hthly. Send your cliildren early to learn tlieir 
Latecliism, that they may take in the true jnhiciples 
of religion betimes, \\hic}i may grow \\p witli them, 
and habituale t])em botli to tlie Knowledge and {)rac- 
tice of it; that tluy may c‘s('ape the danger of cor- 
ruption by error or vi(‘(', being antecedently seasoned 
witli better prineiides. 

‘Ninthly. Keedve the hdessings of (lod with 
very much tliankfulness to him; ior Ik^ is the root 
^and fountain ol'all the good you (K), or can, ivrclvc. 

‘ Tenthly. Bear all afflictions and crosses i)a-* 
,^.tiently:, |t is your duty; for aflli(‘lions come not fr(nn 
"ifie d6st. 'Hie great Lod of Iiearen and i^ai th is lie, 
that sends these messenger’s to yru. though jiosslhly 
evil occurreiK'es may he the imna diate instruments of 
them. You owe to Almighty (Jod an iiiiinite sulijec- 
tion and obedicnc'e, and to exiKistnlate with him is 
rebellion. And, as it is your duty, so it your w isdom 
and your piiiddiee: impatience will not discharge 
your yoke, hut It willmakc' it gall the worse, and sit 
the harder. 

• Eleventhly. I. (‘am not only patiencT und(T your 
afilictions, but also profit:i!)ly to improve* lliem to y(Uir 
soul’s good; learn by tlscm, liow^ vain and unjirofitable 
things tlie world aiul the jileasiires thereof arc, 
that a sliarp or a lingering sickness renders utterly 
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tasteless. Learn how vain and weak a thing huniaii 
nature is, which is pulled down to the gates of death, 
and clothed witli rottenness and coi rin)tion, by a little 
disorder in the blood, in a nerve, in a vein, in an 
artery. And since we have so little liold of a tem- 
poral life, Avhicli is shaken and shattered by any small 
occurrence, accident, or distemper ; learn to lay hold 
of eternal life, and of that covenant of j^eace and 
salvation, wliicii Clirist liath brought for all that 
believe and ol)cy the Gospel of peace and salvation : 
there sliall be no deatli, no sickness, no pain, no 
weakness; but a state of unchangeable and everlasting 
happiness. 7Vnd, if yon thus imjmn e aflliction, you 
are gainers by it ; and most certain it is, that there is 
no more probable way, under heaven, to be delivered 
from affliction (if the wise God see it fit) than thus to 
imprcive it. For affliction is a messenger: and the rod 
hatli a voice ; and that is, to recpiire mankind to be 
the more patient and the more humble, and more to 
acknowledge Almighty God in all oui* ways. And if 
men listen to this voice' of the rod, and conform to it, 
the rod hath done liis errand ; and either will leave a 
man, or at least give a man singular comfort even 
under tlie sharpest affliction. And this affliction, 
vvhicli is but for a moment, thus improved, will work 
for us an exc’ceding and eternal weight of glory. 

‘Twelfthly. Uevcrence your minister; he is a 
wise and a good man, and one that loves you, and 
hath a tender care and ivspect for you. Do not 
grieve him, eitlic'r by neglect or disi’espect. Assure 
yourselves, if tliere be any person that seds any of 
you against him, oj* provokes or eiicourageth any of 
you to despise or neglect him, that person, wiioever 
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he be, loves not you nor the office he bears. And 
therefore, as the laws of the land and the Divine 
Providence hath [daced him at Alderly to have a 
care of your souls, so I must tell you I do expect 
you sliould reverence and honour him for his own, 
for your, and for his office sake. 

< And now I have written this lonjjj epistle to you^ 
to perform that office for me that I should have done 
in person, if 1 could have taken this journey. The 
Cjiistle is long, but it had Ijeen longer, if I had had 
more time. And tliough, j)ercliance, some there 
may be in the world, that wlien they liear of it will 
interpret it to be hut tlie excursions and morose rules 
of old age, unnecessary, and such as might have 
been spared ; yet, I am persuaded, it will find better 
acceptation tliereof from you that are my children. 
I am now on the sliady side of threescore years. I 
WTite to you, what you have often heard me in sub- 
stancc*«peak. And possibly, w hen I shall leave this 
world,.; you will want such a remembrancer as I have 
been to you. Tlic words that i now, and at former 
times have written to you, are words of truth and 
soberfiess ; and words and advices, that {noceed from 
4 heart full of love and atfectioii to you all. If I 
should see you do amiss in any thing, and sliould not 
repi’ovc you : oj* if 1 .>hould find you want counsel or 
direction, ami should not give it, I should not per- 
form the trust of a fallicr: and, if you should not 
thankfully receive it. you would be somewhat de- 
fective in tlie duty you owe to (iod and me, as chil- 
dren. As 1 have ncv( r spared my purse to supply 
you, according to nn. abilities and the reasonableness 
of occasions, so I hav never been wanting to you in 
good and prudt nt counsels. And the God of heaven 
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fjive you wisdom, constancy, and fidelity, in the 
observance of tlicin. 

‘ I am your ever loving fatlier, 

‘ Matthew Hali:.’ 

* May 20 .* 


In his account of the Good Steward, which forms 
part of liis valuable Tract entitled ‘ The Great 
Audit,' lie represents himst lf as reiuka ing an account, 
generally, as to all the blessings and talents entrusted 
to him ; and more particularly, as to Ids senses, his 
reason and undirstanding, his memorv, his con- 
science, the great v orks of (heation and Providence, 
more special prov idenc(*s, his spc'c'ch, his time of life, 
his use and dominion over tlu* ( reatures, his learning 
of natural causes and (diects and of arts and sciences, 
his [irudence and understanding in affairs and dex- 
terity in the managing of them, his elocution, his 
body and bodily endowments of health, strength, and 
beauty, his wealth and teiniioral subsistence, his 
eminence of jjlaee and powi r, and his reputation 
and credit. Ol' this, two sertions are inserted, as a 
specimen of his iiiuus and simple state of mind. 


‘ Touching vijj Tmt of Lifc.^ 

‘ First, 1 liave duly considered wliat it is, and for 
what end thou gavest it me : that it is but a short 
time, and the minutes that are past and tlie opportuni- 
ties in them are irrevoc^aldy and iiTCcoverably lost; that 
all the wealth of the world cannot redi'cm it ; that the 
time, that is before me, is uncertain. When I look upon 
Mr iiour-glass, or tlie sJiadow of a dial, I can guess 
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that here is half an lioiir, or a quarter, or more, or 
less to come ; but I cannot iriiess, \\ luit proportion of 
time remains in the hour-glass of my life : only 1 
know it is short, but I know not how short it is 
— whetlier a year, or a week, or a day, or an hoin* ; 
and yet upon this little uncertain portion of time, and 
the due use of it, dei)ends my I'verlasting happiness 
or misery. It is my seed-time, and if I sow not my 
seed here, it is too late to think ol' tliat husbandry 
after death; and if I sow, and sow not good seed, 
my cro[) will lie then^after in that otlu r world, tluit 
immediately expects upon the issue of tliis. And I 
have a thousand diversions, that rob me of iniicli of 
this little portion of time, and yield me no account 
ir, order to my great concernment. Wdien I cast out 
from the ac count of my time the unprofitablcmess of 
my childhood and youth, the hours spent in eating, 
drinking, .sl(Hq)ing% rcxTcations, travels, and other 
lliings that c arry no sin in thi‘in, there remains but 
a small portion of a slioil life for coneernments of 
eveilasting imp(»rtan(’e ; a gTeat business lo be done, 
gieat ditlieuiru s and impediments in the dcjing of it, 
and hut a little portion of time, of a shent and un- 
certain life, to do it in. And yet this life* of mine 
was by thee given, not to bo trifled or scjuanderc'd 
away, either in sin or idh*ness ; not to gviin riches, 
honour, or J Ci})utation : for w hen sickness comes, 
these will appear insipid and vain things ; and when 
death comes, they w ill merely useless. But it was 
for a higher end, viz. a time, to trade for liie most 
valuable jew el of eternal happiness; a time, to sewv 
such seed, as might y'ckl a crop of blessedness 
in the next world; a tiine, to secure a title to an 
everlasting inheritance ; such a time as, if once lost, 
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the opportunity is lost for ever, lost irrecoverably: 
for the night cometh, wherein no man can work ; 
There is no work, nor device, nor knowledge^ nor 
wisdom in the grave, whither thou goest*^ 

‘ And upon this consideration of the great end 
of my life, tlie gTeat importance of the business that 
is to be done in it, the brevity and great uncertainty 
of this life, and the utter imjiossibility after death to 
redeem the neglect of the proper and important busi- 
ness of rny life — I liavc endeavoured to husband this 
short, uncertain, important talent as well as I can: 

‘ 1. liy a careful avoiding of sinful employments, 
which at once waste this precious talent, and con- 
tract a fartlier debt upon me, render me in arrears 
for the time inis-spent and the guilt contracted. 

By avoiding idleness, burning out my candle 
to no piir[iose. 

" y. Jiy avoiding unnecessary consianpiioi of thm 
by long feast ings, exc(‘ssi\'e sleep, impertinent visits, 
seeing of interludes, unnecessary recreations, curioib 
and impertinent studies and incjiiiries, that wdieii 
attained serve to no purpose'. 

• 4*. By applying, directing, and ordering even iny 
studies of human learning, histories, natural or moral 
philosoj)hy, inatheinatics, language, laws, to an end be- 
yond tJiemselves; viz, ther(*by to enable me to under- 
stand and observe thy (‘xcellent wisdom and power, ; 
to maintain and uphold thy cause against atheism 
idolatry, and errors ; to fit me for serving of the( 
and my country, in the station w liercin I live. 

‘ 5. By exercising myself in the very business oi 
my calling, as an act of duty and obedience to thee: 


• Eccles. ix. JO. 
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(icting in it those virtues of Christianity that might 
be honourable to thy name, of good example to 
others, of improvement of grace unto myself : using in it 
diligence without ^nxiety, dependence upon thee 
without presumption, contentedness, j^atieiice, tliank- 
fulness, honesty, justice, uprightness, j)Iain-d( 3 aiing, 
liberality ; and, by these means, ti ansljiting iny secu- 
lar employment into an exercise of ( Christian duty : 
serving thee while I served myself, and converting 
that very employment and the time spent therein to 
the use, lionour, and advantage of my JiOrd and 
Master, the good example of others, and tlic in- 
crease of my spiritual advantage as weil as my tem- 
poral. 

‘ 6. By religiotisly oljserving those times that have 
been set apart to religious duties, especially the 
LojuVs Day \ not mingling with it secular thoughts 
or em]>loyments, hut with much attention, strictness, 
and care laying liold of those times and opportunities, 
and (‘arefully applying them singly to the proper 
business of tlu* times. 

‘ 7. By (kdirating' and setting a})art some portion 
of my time to prayer and reading of' thy tvo)'d. 
wliieh I have constantly and peremptorily observed, 
whatevxT oeiasions interposed, or importunity per- 
suaded to the ccMitrarv. 

‘ 8. By making the ?nagnum oporlet, the great 
and one thing nee'essary, the choice and principal 
business of my life^ and the gi'cat desig;n of it; and 
esteeming that time spent most naturally, profitably, 
and suitably, that was spent in order to it : observing 
thy grejit works of wLstic ai aiul power; contemjilating 
upon tliy goodness and c xeellencT ; hearing and read- 
irig thy w onl ; ( ailing ujK>n thy name ; crucilyiiig 
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my corruptions; exercising thy graces; humbling 
myself for my sins; I'etuming thanks for thy mercies; 
studying the mystery of God manifest in thefiesh ; 
striving to bring myself <ronform^blc to my Pattern, 
and to have him found in my heart, and his life in 
mine; crucifying myself to the world, and the world 
to me; fitting myself for <leath, judgement, and 
etei'nity. These, and the like employments I es- 
teemed the flow er, the glory, the best of my spent 
time, because they will be can'ied over w ith gloiy in 
the life to come ; and therefore this T reckoned my 
business, and accordingly I made it. Other matters, 
that only served for the meridian of this lift; I used 
cither barely for necessity of my j)rcst;nt subsistence, 
or as a divertisement and sparingly, or in order to 
those great ends. Those wei’C the business, these 
only the parerga * of my life.’ 

‘ 10. Touching thy Creatures, and the Use of them, 
and the Dominion over them.' 

‘ 1. I have esteemed them as thine : in jmiprielv 
thou hast committed unto me the use, and a subordi- 
nate dominion over them ; yet 1 ever esteented inyselt 
an accomptant to Thee for them with thankfulness 
unto Thee, the great Lord of- both them and me: 
wiien the «;arth yielded me a good croj) of corn or 
other fruits, when flocks iru'reascd, when my honest 
labours brougl.l me in a jrlcntiful or convenient supply, 
I looked up to Thee as the giver, to thy providence 
and blessings as the original of all my increase. 1 
did not sacrifice to my own ait, or industry, or pm- 
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dence ; but I received all, as the j^racious and boun- 
tiful returns of thy liberal hand: I looked iij)on every 
g'rain of corn that I sowed as buried and lost, unless 
thy power (juickcMied and revived it. I esteemed the 
best production would have b('en but stalk and straw, 
unless thou liad’st increased it ; I esteemed mine own 
hand and industry but impotent, unless thou had’st 
blessed it ; for it is thy blessing that maketh rich, 
and it is thou that givest power to get wealth. " 

‘ 2. I (\steenicd it my duty to make a return of 
this my acknowledgement, by giving the tribute of 
iny increase in the maintenance of thy ministers, and 
the relief of the poor; and I esteemed the practice 
inloincd to tliy ancient p<M.)ple, of giving the tenth of 
their increase, a sufficient not oiily warrant, but in- 
striK'tion to mv under the Gospel to tlo tlie like. 

‘ 3. 1 have not only looked upon tliy blessings and 
bounty, in lending me thim^ 4)wn (Tt*atures for my 
use; Init 1 liave sought unto '^Tliee, for a blessing 
upon them in my use ot‘ ilunn. I did very well 
observe, that there is by my sin a curse in the very 
creatuii'S that I receive, unless thy bh ssing letch it 
out; an emptiness in them, unless thy goodness fill 
them ; though thou should’st give me (piails and mamui 
from heaven, yet without tliy blessing upon tliem 
they would become rottenness and jiutrefaetion to 
uie ; and therefore 1 ever begged tliy blessing upon 
thy blessings, as well as the liK^ssings themselves, 
anti attributed tlu' good 1 found, or was to expect in 
them, to the same hand that gave them. 

' 4. I received and us(‘d thy creatures as com- 
initred to me under a trust, and as a stew ard and 
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accomptant for them; and therefore I was alway* 
careful to use them according to those limits, and in 
order for those ends, for which thou did’st commit 
them to me; 1. With temperance and motlei’ation. 
I did not use thy creatui’cs to luxuiy and excess, to 
make provision for my lusts, with vain glory or 
ostentation, hut for the convenient support of tho 
exigencies of my nature and condition : and, if at 
any time thy goodness did indulge me an use of them 
for delight, as well as necessity, I did it hut rarely 
and watchfully. I looked not upon the wine, when 
it gave it’s colour in the cup, nor gave myst^lf over 
either to excess or curiosity in meats or drinks : I 
diecked myself therein, as being in thy presence^ 
and still reineiahered I had thy creatures under an 
aceompt ; and was ever carefid to avoid excess or 
intemiK'rance, because every excessive cup or meal 
was in danger to leave me somewhat in super* and 
aiToar to my I.ord. 2. With mercy and compassion 
to the creatures themselves, which thou hast put 
under my power and dispo.sal; when I consitlered the 
admirable powers of life and sense which I saw in 
the hi.rds and beasts, and that all the men in the 
world ('Ould not give tlie like being to any thing, nor 
restore that life ami sense, which is once taken from 
them. When 1 considered, how innocently and hajin- 
lessly the fowls and tlu; fish and the sheep and the 
oxen take theii’ food, that thou the Lord of all hast 
given them, I iiave been aj)t to think that surely 
thmi did’st intend more innocent kind offoml to man, 
than such as must he taken with such detriment to 
tliose living parts of thy creation; and although tiiy 
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wonderful goodness hath so much indulged to man- 
kind, as to give up the lives of these creatures for 
the food of man by thy express commission, yet I 
still do, and ever did tiiink that there was a justice 
due from man, even to these sensible creatures, that 
he should take them sparingly, for necessity, and not 
for delight; or, if for delight, not for luxury. I 
have been apt to think, that if there were any moi'e 
liberal u.se of creatures for delight and variety, it 
should be of fruits, or such other delicacies as might 
be had without the loss of Life; but however it be, 
this very consideiation hath made me very sparing 
and careful, not vainly or sup(‘rtluoiisly or unneces- 
sarily or prodigally, to take away the life of thy crea- 
tures for feasting and excess. And the very same 
consideration hath alwfiys gone along with me, in 
reference to the Labours o f thy creatures. I have 
ever thought that there was a (X'rtain degree of jus- 
tice due irom man to the creatures, as fi om man to 
man, and th.at an exet'ssive, immoderate, unseason- 
able use of the ci'eaturc’s labour is an injustice for 
which he must account. To deny domestic creatures 
their convenient food; to exact that labour from 
them, that tiny are not able to jaa form ; to use extre- 
mity or cruelty tow’ard them, is a brcacJi of that 
trust under which the dominion of the creatures w as 
committed to us, and a breach of that justice that is 
due from men to them : and thcreibre 1 liave always 
esteemed it as a part of my duty, and it hath always 
been my practice, to be merciful to beasts.* And 
upon the same account I have ever esteemed it a 
breach of trust, and have accordingly declined any 
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ciuclty to any of thy creatures, and as much as I 
might prcventx'd it in others, as a tyranny incon- 
sistent Vvith the trust and stewardship that thou hast 
committed to me. 1 have al^horred those sports, that 
consist in the torturing of tlic creatures; and if either 
noxious creatures must be destroyed, oj’ creatures for 
food must be taken, it Ijatli been my prac tice to do it 
in that manner, that may be with the least torture or 
cnielty to tlie creature; and 1 have still thought it an 
unlawful thing to destroy tliose creatures for recrea- 
tion’s sake, that either were not hurtful when they 
lived, or are not pj ofitable when they are killed : 
ever rememi}ering, that thou hast given us a dominion 
over thy creatures ; yet it is under a law of justice, 
prudence, and moderation, otherwise we should be- 
come tyrants, not lords over thy (reatures. And 
therefore those things of this nature, that others have 
practised as recreations, I have avoided as sins.’ 


IVoin his Treatise oji ‘ The Knoxcledge of Chrhi 
Crucified' 

" 1. Who it was, that thus suflercd. It was Christ 
Jesus the c'ternal Son of (iod, clothed in our fl(‘sh ; 
God and Man united in one person : his manhood 
giving liim a capacity of sufTering, and his (iodhead 
giving a value to that suflfiring; and each nature 
united In f>ne person to mak(‘ a comj)l(de Redeemer: 
the lleir of’ all things; the Prince of IJte ; the 
IJght that ligfiten(‘tli ewery man that ('omes into the 
world. As touching his divine natiire, (Jod ov(»r all, 
blessc'd for ever; and as touching his human nature, 
full of grace and truth : and in l)oth, tlic beloved 
Son of the eternal God, in whom he proc laimed him- 
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self well pleased. But could no other pei-son be found, 
that might suffer for the sins of man, but the Son of 
God ? Or, if the business of our salvation must be 
transacted by him alone, could it not be without suf- 
fering, and such suffering as this ? No. jVs there 
was no other name given uiuh^r heaven, by which we 
fnigiit be saved, nor was tlunx" any found l>esides in 
the compass of tfie whole world, that could expiate 
for one sin of man, but it must be tlie arm of the 
Almighty that must bring salvation ; so if the blessed 
Son of (iod will unchu take the business, and become 
('aptain of our Salvation, he must lx? made perfect 
by sufbTing. And, il he will stand instead of man, 
h(* must bear tlie Av rath of his I 'ather; if he Avill be- 
come sin lor man, lliough li(‘ knew no sin, he must 
become a curs(' for man. And doubtless this great 
mvsteiy (»f tlie person that suffered, cannot choose 
hut be a very high and excellerit subject of know- 
l(xlgx‘ ; so full of wonder and astonishment, that the 
a?igvls gaze into it. And as it is a strange and 
wonderful thing in itsi*lf, so doubtless it u as ordained 
to liigii and s\ oTuIerfid ends, bt‘aring a suitableness 
unto the greatness of the instrument. This therefore 
is the first consideration, that advanceth the excellency 
of this knowledge; tlie Person, that was crucified.’ 

* ilE * * -Jit 

After considering the end and scope of tlie ad- 
mirable love of (>hi ist in it’s double reference to God, 
as restoring unto him the active service and glory of 
his creature, and manifesting unto men and angels 
the infinite perfection and excellence of all his blessed 
attributes he considers, in lejfcrence to Alan, the 
ends of our fiOrd's suftiaing principally these: 

‘1. I’o abscive and deliver him from guilt, the 
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consequence of sin, and misery the fruit of guilt : m 
whom we have redemption through his blood, the 
forgiveness of sins. And surely, had the fruit of 
Christ’s death rested here, it had been a great degree 
of mercy ; if we rightly weighed the heaviness of the 
l)urthen of guilt, the severity of the wratli of God, and 
the extremity of that misery that doth and must at- 
tend it. If a man under the guilt and horror of some 
])ideous treason, under the seveix? and inexorable sen- 
tence of the laws against him, under the imminent 
infliction of most exquisite and continuing torments, 
should but hear of a pradon and discharge IVom this; 
ho^v welcome would it be, though tlu' residue of his 
life were to be spent in exile! l>ut our I.fnxi’s pur- 
chase rests not lure*. 

‘ 2. To reeoncili‘ (kul to his er(‘atnre. So that it 
doth not onl}^ remove tlu‘ (‘lleds of the anger of God, 
which is punishment, which may hc^ removed, and 
yet the anger contimiing. Nor doth it (jnly remove 
the anger of (fod, and leave a man in a kind of state* 
of inditfereiu y, as it is be tw een pc'rsons that never 
were aeejuainted one w ith anolher; but it is a state 
of rcconeiliation : That he might rec'oneik* both imto 
God in one body by tlu! cross, having slain the en- 
mity thereby; (iod was in Christ reeoiuhing the 
world unto liimself, not im])uting their trt*spass(*s unto 
them. /\nd (rrtainly this is a great addition unto 
the former, that God in Clirist should only pass hy 
our sins, but w^oiil i no longi*r look upon us as stnm- 
gers, but as ’persons recotnhed unto him. And surely 
a soul sensible of‘ the unhappy condition of lu ing es- 
tranged from (md, how higlily would he |)iize a state 
of reconc iliation, though it w <*]*e in the meanest and 
lowest relation ? I am no more worthy to be caU<^d 
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thy son, make me as one of thy hired servants : So 
that I may not Ije estranged from thee, reconcile me 
unto thyself, though in the condition of thy meanest 
servant. But neithei’ doth the happy fruit of our 
Lord’s suffering rest here. 

^ 3. To restore unto us that near and blessed re- 
lation of being sons of God. That we might receive 
the adoption of sons. Behold now we are the sons 
of God, and it doth not yet aj)pear what w e shall be. 
This was that dear expression of our Lord, aftc'r his 
resurrection : (xo to my bretliren, and tell tliein I 
ascend unto my Fatlicr and your Father, to my God 
and your God. He seems to interest them, in this 
l)l'\ssed relation, in a kind of ecpiality with himself; 
my Brethren, my Father and your Father, and the 
sweet and comibi table consecjui'nts of this are incom- 
parable. Ts he my Fathca* ? I’heii 1 know he can j)ity 
me, as a father jhtieth liis cliildnai ; he can pardon 
and spare me, as a father sj)areth his son that serves 
}hm. Is he my Fatlier ? Then w hither should I go 
but to him for protec'tion in all my dangers, for 
directions in all iny diliiculties, for satisfaction in all 
my doubts, for supj)]y in all my w ants ? Tlvis 1 can 
with confidence expect from a poor earthly father, 
according to llie com{)ass of his alulities. If ye then, 
l>eing evil, kiunv iiow to give good tilings unto your 
children, how much more shall your Father, w ho is in 
heaven, give good things to tliem that ask him. 
Mercy, and compassion, and love, is a virtue in a 
man, in an earthly father, a \nvrc of tliat imagi' of 
God whicli at first he imprinted on man ; and yet 
passion and human infirmity, as it hath much weak- 
ened the habit thereof in us, so it may suspend the 
exercise thereof to a near relation : but in iUmighty 
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God these virtues an^ in tlicir j^orfectioii, and nothin; 
at all in him that can remit it. McTcy and tendenies 
are attributes which he delif;'hts in, mere)' [)leasetl 
him ; it was the great attiilnite lie proclaimed hi 
name by, and so diffusiv'e is his mercy that it extend 
to all. He is good to all, and his tender mercies ar 
ever all his works, and not only to the just and good 
but even to the unkind ; causing his siin to shine npoi 
the evil and tlie good : and surely he, that hatl 
mercy and goodness for an enemy, cannot dc^ny i 
imto a child. Can a mothcn’ lorget her suckiii< 
ciiild, tki\? yea slie may forget : yet \\ ill 1 not forge 
thee ; saith the* I.ord. 

‘ IVi rc'storc^ ns to a most sure*, everlasting*, aiu 
blessed inheritance in lieaven. If a son, then ai 
heir of God througli Christ : and here is tlio (‘ovnple 
ment of all; not only alisolved from the guilt of sin 
reconciled to (h)d, jiut into the ndation of a (diild o 
God; hut aftc'r all lliis, to be cverhLstingly and iii)> 
changcably stati'd into a l)lessed condition onto al 
eternity : and all this from tlu* condition of a tnosi 
vile, sinful, lost creatuiv, and hy such a piicc' as llu 
blood of ( dirist ! ' Mon* need not, (*annot he saitl. 

‘ And by \\ hat hath been said, it is easy to set 
wliat the fruits and effects of this are. God will nol 
be disappointed in the* end of so great a work, and 
therefore Ave canmjt be disapi)ointetl in the fruit of it; 
and those are eitli(*r sueh as arc enjoyed in this life 
or pnncipally apj)ropriated to that which is to come, 

‘ Those* benefits tliat naturally aiise from ('hrijf 
Crucified, and are enjoyed in tliis life, aie these : . 

‘ 1. Justification and aect'pt^lion in the sight oi 
God ; he looks upon us as tliose, that have satisfied 
bis justice Av hen his Son suffered ; and as those tb?f 






performed his will, when his Son performed it: so 
that, as our Lord imputed our sins to our Redeemer, 
he imputes his righteousness unto us; and as he 
was well pleased with liiin, so he was well pleased, in 
him, with as many as are received into this covenant. 

" 3. Peace w ith God. This is the natural conse- 
quence of the former. Being justified by faith, we 
have peace w ith God through our Lord Jesus Christ. 
The only cause of breach l)etw een God and his crea- 
ture is removed, and {)eace and love restored between 
them. 

‘ ‘j. Free access unto God. For we are restored 
unto peace w itli him, and consequently access unto 
liin' ; and indeed it is a part of that duty, w hich he 
i^x[)ects IVom us. Our access to him is not only our 
privilege, as tlie access of a subject to his prince, or 
a child to his father; l)ut it is our duty, as a thing 
injoined unto us in testimony of our dependence and 
love to him. 

. ^ 4. Conseciuently, peace w ith our own selves, and 
our%w u conseienee ; and that upon a double ground. 
1. Because oui* cnnscience is sprinkled by the blood of 
Christ, which defheeth and ohliteratetli all those black 
items, that otlu vwise would be contimially calling 
U})()n IIS : 3. Because conscience ever sideth w ith 
God, w hose vuogen nt she is in the soul, and hath 
the wry same aspect tor the most part that heaven 
hath: and therefore, if it be clear above, it is or- 
dinarily quiet w ithiu ; and if God speaks peace, 
the conscience, unless distempered, doth not speak 
trouble. 

' j. An assurance of a continual supply of suffi- 
cient grace, to load us tluough this vale of trouble, 
without a final apostasy or (ailing from him. Were 
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our salvation in our own hands, or managed by our 
own strength, we should utterly lose it every moment: 
but tlie power, and truth, and love of God is engaged 
in a covenant of the highest solemnity that ever tvas, 
sealed in the blood of the Son of God, for our pre- 
servation ; and it shall be as impossible for us to fall 
from that condition, as for the Almighty God to be 
disappointed. No, liis counsel and truth, the constant 
supply of tlie blessed Spirit of Christ, shall keep alive 
that seed of life, that he had thrown into his soul. 
For his seed remaineth in him, and he cannot sin, 
because he is born of God. 

^ 6. Sufficient grace to preserve us from, or sup- 
port us in, or deliver us out of, temptations. We 
Stand more in need of grace, than we do of our bread; 
because the consequence of the want of the former is 
of more danger than the latter, by so much lis ’the 
soul is more valuable than the body. If our Father 
is pleased to furnish us with our daily bread, how 
sliall he then deny us our daily^ and hourly supplie 
of his grace ? Esj)ecially, since our interest ther^tt i 
founded upon the covenant made in the blood (i 
Christ : INIy grace is sufficient for thee. 

‘ 7. A favourable acceptation of our duties ; sine 
they are the performances of children, and therefor 
not measured according to their own worth, but ac 
cording to the relation and afiection whence the 
proceed. 

^ 8. A gentle and merciful pardon of our failing 
even as a father pitieth and pardoneth the infirm itic 
of a child, and though lie does not dispense with pri 
sumptuous offences, yet he either observes not, or foi 
gives their many infirmities. And it is a privileg 
l^high concernment to us, that as in our first coi 

6 
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version the blood of Christ waslieth away a whole 
ife of sins at once, so after our conversion the same 
buntain stands open, whereunto we may and must 
resort to cleanse our daily failings. Christ received 
by faith in the heart is a continual sacrrifice, whicli I 
may present unto the Father, for my sins committed 
after my conversion. 

^ 9. A comfortable restitution of a just interest in 
the creatures. Wlien man Jbrsook the allegiance he 
owed to his Maker, the interest he had in the crea- 
ture did, as it were, esclieat to the Lord : and though 
his goodness afterward perinitted him the use of them, 
yet it was still, as it wore, upon account : and, as the 
sens of men have a great account to give unto God 
lor tJieir sins, so they liave for his creatures. Christ 
liatli restored unto us a better j)ropriety in that, 
which civil right hath made ours, than what we had 
|}efore. 

‘ 10. A comfort able and sanctified use of all con- 
tlitions : in prosjxnity, moderation ; in adversity, con- 
tentedness ; in all, sobriety. For as our Lord hath 
purchased for our grace, to use all things aright, so 
he hath obtained for us an inheritance that renders 
the best the world Ciiu give us uinvorthy to be va- 
lv\ed, and the worst it can give us unw orthy to be 
feared, in respect of the blessedness which he hath 
settled upon us. 

‘ 11. Consequently, contempt of the world; be-* 
cause higher matters are in my eye, such as the best 
the world can yield cannot eijual, wov the worst it 
can inflict cannot take away. All tliis uj)on, 

‘12. A lively hojK?, a boj)e tliat maketh not 
ashamed ; even of that glory, w hicJi my Saviom; ( aine 
down from heaven to purchase l)y his blo(^)d. 1 go 
to prepare a place for you, and if I go, and i)repaa-e ^ 
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place for you, I Avill come again aild receive you unto 
myself, that where I am, ye may be also. A hope 
of a blessed resurrection after death ; a hoj^e of that 
blessed appearance of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ; a hope of that glorious sentence, in the pre- 
sence of men and angels, ^ Come, ye Idessed/ and a 
hope of an everlasting estate of blessedness alid gloiy 
in the presence of the great God, and glorified saints 
and angels, unto all eternity. And the efficacy of 
this hope, dipped in the blood of Christ, brings us 
victory. 

^ 1. Victory over sin. Sin sliall not have domi- 
nion over you ; for yc are not under the law, but 
under grace. He tiuit halli this hope puiifieth 
himself, even as he is |)ure. 

‘ 2. Victory over the world, in the l^est it can af- 
ford us ; it's liatt(»ric‘s, and favours. Thesis art^too 
small and iiu'onsidei’aldcs when compared u ith 
hope : they shine like a candlt' in the sun, and Are 
ineffectual to win over a soul tliat is fixed in jj^is 
hope, and victory ov^er tlie worst tin* world can in- 
flict. Our Lord hatli conquered tlie w orld in this 
respect for us : Be not afraid, 1 have? overcome the 
world : and conquered death in ns ; This is the vic- 
tory that overcumeth the world, eveTi your faith. 

3. Victory over death; which now, hy moans of 
this blessed hope, is strip|)ed as well of her terror as 
her power; thus Thanks Ik? unto God, who giveth 
us tlie victory througli our Lord Jesus Christ. 

‘ And now though the nature of this argument 
hath cai ried my meditation to a great height, yet to 
avoid mistakes, some things I must subjoin. 

‘ 1. That when I thus aggravate the sufferings of 
our Lo d under the imputed guilt of the sins of man- 
kind ; yet wo must not think that bis sufferings were 
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the same with the damned in duration, so neither in 
kmd nor in degree: for this could neither consist with 
the purity of liis nature, nor innocence, nor dignity of 
his person, nor the hypostatical union of both natures 
in Him. But he suffered as much, as was consistent 
with these considerations; and as considering the 
dignity of his person, was equivalent to the sin and 
demerits of all mankind. 

‘ 2. That his righteousness, imputed to us, dotli 
not exempt us from accpiiring a l ighteousness inhe- 
rent in us. This were to disappoint the end of liis 
^ulfering, which was to redeem us from our vain con- 
versation, and make us a jKx ulim' people zealous of 
good works. 

" 3. Tluat this purchase of salvation by Christ foi' 
liclievers is not to render them idle, or secure, or 
presumptuous: where there is such a disposition of 
^oul, it is an evident indication, that it is not yet 
truly united unto Christ by true 1‘aitli aiitl love ; his 
grace is sufficient to preserve* us, and always ready to 
<lo it, if we do not wilfully neglect, or reject it.’ 


Judge Hale left also some Poems, of a religious de- 
scriplion, written chiefly upon several Anniversaries 
of his Saviour’s Birth, from lb51 to 1668 inclusive, 
if the four undated may lx? ascribed to that interval; 
in which case, only one will Ix^ wanting to render 
the series complete. That of 166^, as a sj)ecimen ol 
his poetical piety, is here attached. 

^ When the great lamp ol Heaven, the glorious Sun, 

Had touch’d this southern period, and begun 
To leave the Winter tropic, and to climb 
Thq Zodiac's asceuding Signs ; that time 
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The brighter Sun of Righteousness did choose^ 

His beams of light and glory to disclose 
T o our dark lower world ; and by that ray 
To chase the darkness, and to make it day. 

And lest the glorious and resplendent light 

Of his Eternal Beam might be too bright 

For mortal eyes to gaze upon, he shrouds 

And clothes his fiery pillar with tlic clouds 

Of human flesh ; that in that dress he may 

Oonversc with men, acquaint them with the way 

To Life and Glory, show his Fatlier’s mind 

Concerning them, how bountiful and kind 

His thoughts were to tlicm ; what they thight icxpcct 

From him, in the observance or neglect 

Of what be did require: and then he seaFd, 

With his dear blood, the truth he had reveaPd/ 
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[ 1620 — 1678 .] 


Andrew MARVELI., the sen of the Rev. An- 
(h’cvv Marvell, minister and scliO(^lniaster of Kingston 
upon Hull in Yorkshire^! Avas born in tlie year 1620; 
urd discovering a genius for letters, was sent at the 
early age of thirteen^ with an exhibition belonging to 
liis native place, to Trinity College, Cambridge. Tie 
had not been long however at the University, before 
(like Chillingworth) he was entiec^d from liis studies 
by the Jesuits, and earned to lA)ndon. b'ortunately liis 
fathei:. received timely intelligence of this seduction, and 
persISkled him to rtdurn to (ollege, where he applied 
to liis studies with great assiduity, and took the degree 
ol’ B. A. ill 16J9. t About this time he lost his father 
l)y an aeeident, of' \\ liieli the partic ulars are thus re- 

* AuTHORiTir.s. Cocke’s Ll/v of Marvell (prefixed to his 
Works, 17 J 2), Macaulay’s Ilistorf/ o/\E?igl(i?idy and Biogrnphia 
Britannica. 

t “ lie died,” .says his son, “ before the war broke out, bav- 
injr lived with some reputation both for piety and learning; and 
be was moreover a conformist to the establislied rites of the 
Church of England, though (I confess) none of the most over- 
running, or eager in them.” (* Rehearsal Transprosed,* 1 1.) 

Eroni the records of frinity College, it appears that he 
was, with some others, excluded from it’s benefits (probably, a 
scholarship) for non-attendance, in I64‘h 

VOL. IV. G 
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lated : On the opposite shore of the Humber, lived 
a lady of exeinjdary virtue and good sense, between 
whom and iMr. Alarvell a dose friendship subsisted. 
This lady had an only daugliter, of whom she was so 
tenderly fond, that she could scarcely suffer her. to be 
out ol‘ her sight. Upon the earnest reciuest of Mr. 
IMarvell, hoAvever, she was permitted to pay him a 
visit at Hull, as godjnother to one of his children. 
The next day, tlie a\ ind was so higli and the passage 
so dangerous, tliat the watermen earnestly dissiuukd 
her from returning. But knowing that her molKr 
wouhl be miseralde till she saw her again, she thougiit 
it better to Jiazard lier liie than prolong the anxiety^ 
of' an affectionate parent : upon which Mr. Marvell, 
having witli difficulty prevailed upon some Avati'rmen 
to attempt tlie passage, detiTinined to accompany her. 
Just as they jiut off, he flung liis gold-headed cane 
to some friends on shore, desiring them to ‘ give it 
to his son if he should be lost, and bid him remember 
his father.' His fears were too prophetic: tlie boat 
overst't, and tliey bolli perislied. The mother of the 
young lady w as, for some tinu', inconsolable. WlK'n 
hei* gi*ief lio\A'ever subsided, she reflected on young 
I\Iai’veirs loss, and determined to supply to him the 
u ant of a father : slie undertook the chargt^ of his 
subsequent ediK'aticm and made liiin her luaj.'*'' 

With the assistance of this inlieiitance, he was 
enabled to ti*avel tlirougli most of the civilised coun- 
tries of Eiirojie. Fiorn his satirical p(jem, entitled, 
^ Flecknoe, an Engli.di Ihiest at Rome,’ it ajipears 
that he had visited tiiat city, wIktc indeed he is be- 

* Some other circumstances of a superstitious nature are 
usually introduced into tin’s narrative; but they are not of u de- 
scription to demand preservation. 
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Ueved to have composed it. In France, likewise, he 
found a subject for his poetical talent in Ijancelot 
Joseph de Maniban, a French Abbe, who pretended 
to determine tlie characters of persons wliom lie had 
never seen, and to [irognosticate their future good or 
ill fortune from their hand-writing : these absurdities 
he ridiculed in a Latin poem addressctl to him, and 
written upon the sj)ot.^‘" At Constantinople, also, he 
appears to have passed some time in the capacity of 
Secretary to the English Embassy. In 1653, he was 
employed by Oliver Cromwell, as preceptor to a 
young* gentleman of the name of Dutton ; and, in 
1657, he was associated witli jMilton as assistant 
Latin Secretary to the Protector. 1 never had any, 
not the remotest relation to public matters (he himsell' 
says) nor correspondence witli the persons then pre- 
dominant, until the year 1(557 ; when indeed 1 en- 
tered into an employment, lor w hich I w as not alto- 
gctlier improper, and which I considered to lie tlie 
inosit innocent and inolfensive toward his Majesty’s 
affairs, of any in that usurped and iri’cgiilar govern- 
ment, to which all men w ere then exjiosed — and this 
I accordingly discharged, w itliout disobliging any one 
|U‘rson : there having been ojiportiniity and eiid(?a- 
vi>ui*s, since his IMajesty’s happy return, to have dis- 
coveied, had it been otherw ise.” 

His lines, I* w ith those of Dr. Samuel Banwv upon 

See the Extracts at tlic end of the Life. This composition 
Philips notices in his ‘ Freethinker,’ No. ^ 53 ; in wliich he gives 
a short account of tlic Abbe. From the subject of his preceding 
poem, Mr. Richard Flecknoe, a wretched poetaster, Dryden 
gave the name of * Mac-Flecknoe ’ to liis satire against ShadwelL 
t See the Extracts. They w ere prefixed to the second edition 
of that immortal poem, and (to adopt Dr. Synimous’ expres- 

o 2 
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the ‘ Paradise Lost/ of his illustrious collegue, ^llrst 
drew the attention of the public to a poem, which 
has since been deservedly placed on a level with 
the noblest productions of antiquity. A short time 
before the Restoration, he was chosen to represent 
his native town in parliament, and continued to dis- 
charge that honourable function till his death. At 
the beginning of the new reign, he probably thought 
tlie parliamentary business of inferior importance ; as 
he was absent in Holland and Germany between the 
years 1660 and 1663 (upon wliat account, however, is 
uncertain) and not long after his return, accompanied 
Lord Carlisle on his embassy to the northern cbui’ts, 
as his Secretary. It was not till the parliament of 
October 1665, that his attendance in the House of 
Commons seems to have been uninterrupted. In this 
office, it was his custom to send the proceedings of 
that assembly on matters of consequence to his prin- 
cipal constituents, always subjoining his opinion on 
the subject : and such was the ir sense of his tnerits, 
that they allowed him an honourable pension in 
return for his services, and invariably treated liiin 
with the greatest resj)ect.^ 

Eions) are “ as reputable to his judgement and poetic talent, 3u< 
they are to his friendship.” 

* It is to be regretted, that these bonds of integrity and grati- 
tude have generally ceased to exercise this creditable influence 
in English boroughs, under the fatal talisman of — a third man ! 
Marvell was the ^ast, who received a pension from his consti- 
tuents; and he well deserved it by his diligence, his firmness, and 
his incorruptibility. “ Of all men, indeed, in his station (observes 
Aikin) he deserves best to he selected as an example of the 
genuine independence produced by a philosophical limitation of 
wants and desires. lie was not to he purchased, because he 
w^anted nothing that money could buy ; and held clieap all titular 
honours, in comparison with the approbation of his conscience, 
6 
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y JMarvell,* indeed, though he seldom spoke in par- 
liament, by his great influence without doors, and 
the way in which it was exerted, merited the applause 
not only of his constituents but also of all his coun- 
trymen for his incorruptible integrity. We are told, 
that he had made himself obnoxious to government, 
both by hjis actions and his writings ; though his pa- 
triotism did >not render him personally unacceptable 
to his witty and profligate sovereign. Having one 
night been entei-tained by Charles II., who took great 
delight in his company, he was surprised the next 
day by a visit from the Lord Tieasurer at his 
lotlginif up two pair of staii-s in a court in the Strand. 
He was writing, when Danby abruptly opened the 
door. Upon his observing to him, however, that he 
must have mistaken his way, the Treasurer re- 
pUe<i, “ Not now I Imve found Mi-. Marvell adding, 
that ‘ his Majesty wished to know what he could do 
to serve him.’ In answer to this, he remarked, ‘ he 

and the esteem of the wise and the virtuous.” Hence Mason, 
in his ‘ Ode to Independence,’ says : 

” In aweful poverty his honest Muse 

Walks forth, vindictive, through a venal land ; 

In vain Corruption sheds her golden dews, 

In vain Oppression lifts her iron hand: 

He scorns them both, and arm’d with truth alone, 

Bid Lust and Folly tremble on the throne.” 

* His power over Prince Rupert was such, that whenever he 
voted (as he frequently did) according to the sentiments of Mar- 
vell, the adverse party used to observe, ‘ He lias been with his 
tutor.’ Nay, even in later days, when it was unsafe for Marvell 
to have it known where he live ’, tlie Prince frequently visited him 
in the habit of a private person in order to enjoy his conversa- 
tion. The patriot Earl of Devonshire, also, was one of bis inti- 
wate friends. 
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knew the nature of courts too well, not to be sensible 
that whoever is distinguished by a prince’s favour, is 
expected to surrender to him his vote : that, of course, 
he could not accept with honour oflFers which would 
reduce him to the painful alternative of being cither 
ungrateful to his king, or false to his country : and 
the only I'avour, therefore, which he would request of 
his JMajesty was, that he would deem him as dutiful 
a subject as any he had, and more in his proper in- 
terest by refusing his offers than if he had embraced 
them.’ Lord Danby then informed him, that ‘ his 
royal master liad ordered a thousand pounds for him, 
wliich lie Jioped he would accept:’ but this last offer 
was rejected v> ith the same steadiness as the former ; 
though, soon after the dej)artiire of his noble visitor, 
he was oldiged to borrow a guinea from a friend. 

In 167-, with a s[)irit becoming his patriotic cha- 
ractei’, he (‘nge.ged in a controversy with Dr. Samuel 
ihnker, iit that lime Arciideaeon of Lantcihuiy, and 
afuTWJird (sf (>::[*ord. "Lhis divine had aflected 

to signalir.c* his zeal for tiu? 1 iieran hy, by defending 
and enrouriagiug intolerance t<>ward Non-conformists. 
In 1670 , lu* published a hook entitled, ‘ Eedesi- 
astical and t!u* Ihllou ing y(‘ar, ‘ A Defence of 

it:’ hut udiat partieuhirly roi.sed Marvdl to the at- 
tack was his lh’efa(\! to Lishoj> Bramhall’s ‘■A'indi- 
cation of Himse lf and tliercst of tlie l^]|)iseopal Cle rgy 
from the Pre‘sbyterian ('liarge* of Popery in which, 
with strong e:. [sessions in favour of unlimited mo- 
narchy,'" he rca ormne iideHl a rigorous prosecution of 

* “ It is better,” he affirms, “ to submit to the unreasonable 
impositions of Nero and Caligula, than to Jiazard the dissolution 
of the state i ” — “ Jt is absolutely necessary, indeed, to the peace 
and government of the workl, that the supreme government of 

2 
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all dissenters. Fully convinced of tlie danf^crous 
tendency of such doctrines, Marvell determined to 
expose their author. This he hai)pily effected by a 
tract called, ‘ The Rehearsal Transprosed, Ac. or Ani- 
madversions upon a late Book, intituled, A Preface 
showing wliat Grounds there are of Fears and Jea- 
lousies of Popery.” London, printed Ijy A. B. for the 
Assigns of John Calvin and Theodore Beza, at the 
sign of the King’s Indulgence, on tlie South-side of 
the Lake Ixmiaii, 1()72.’ in wliich, with great strength 
of argument and considerable wit and humour, hc^ 
points out the alxsurdity of his antagonist’s tenets.'^ 
To this the Doctor pulJished an anonymous ansn er; 
upon which Marvell, in 1()73, (h'('w u[) his ‘ Second 
Pai’t of J)is Rxdiearsal Transprosed;’ o(‘casjoned by 
two letters, the first from a namek'ss author en- 
titled, ‘ 1 Jie Reju’oof, Ac.;’ the second left at a 
friend’s house with tlie signature J. (h, and con- 
cluding, If thou dai’cst to print or publisli any 
lie or libel against Doctor Parker, by the eternal 
God I will cut tliy throat.” Several otlicr anony- 
mous jiieces were ])id)lished, about the same time, 
in favour of Parker; luit the ])atriot, nevertluloss 
(not confining his remarks to the Preface’ and the 
" Reproof’ of his Adversary, hut (exposing likewiwse 

every commoiuveal til sliould be vested witli a power to govern 
and conduct die consciences of subjects in atluirs ot religion! ’’ — 
“ Tenderness and imlulgcnce to such men (sectarians) were to 
nourisli vipers in our own bowels, and the most sottish ni glect oi 
our quiet and security I 

* See the Extracts. At tin's time, as Burnet observes, “ tlie 
court had given such broiid intimations of an ill design, both on 
religion and the civil constitution, that it was no more a jea- 
Lusy ; all was, now^; open and barefaced/^ 
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and confuting’ various jiositions advanced in his ‘ Ec- 
clesiastical Polity’ and it’s ‘Defence’) silenced the 
priest, and humbled his whole party. Even the Ring 
himself, in behalf of whose j)ower Parker had writ- 
ten, was charmed with the wit of the ‘ Rehearsal’: it 
w'as read, with avidity, by all ranks of p('ople ; and 
the Archdeacon, driven as it wore from London by 
his defeat, did not again make bis appearance in print 
for many years.* 

From this time to the yc'ar 1()76, INIarvcll attended 
closely to the duties ol’ his parliamentary trust, with- 
out engaging in controversial writing, bis hours of 
leisure being cliieflv <'mployed in transmitting to his 
constituents and friiaids accounts of public measures 
and courtly intrigues. These Epistles are preserved 
in his works. 

In the year last-mentioned, he piiblislu'd another 
controversial piece entitled, ‘ Mr. Smiike, or the Di- 
vine in Mode, Ix'ing certain Annotations upon the Ani- 
madversions on ‘ The Naked Ti uth.’ Togeth(*r with 

* Wood liiinscir, though of Parker’.s party, says in his ^ A the net 
Vxonienses^* that “ It was thought by nuiuy ol* those, who were 
otherwise favourers of Parker’s cause, tliat the victory lay on 
Marvell’s side; — and for ever after it took down Parker's high 
spirit.” Burnet represents him, as successfully attacked by tlie 
“ liveliest droll of tlie age;” and Swift, in hi:^ ‘ A[)o]ogy to the 
Tale of a Tub’ remarks, ‘Mve still read Marvell’s answer to 
Parker with pleasure (as the work of ‘a great genius’) though 
the book it answ^ers he sunk long ago.” 

The title of the book was taken from the ‘ Rehearsal,’ a witty 
comedy, which appeared to Marvell to furnish a parallel to his 
adversary in the incoherent and ridiculous cliaraet4*r of Bays. 
In the suhst quent work, he tlenominates the Rev, J)r. Turner 
< Mr. Smirk,’ from a character in the comedy of tlie ‘ Man of 
Mode.’ 
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a Short Historical Essay conceiTiing General Councils, 
Creeds, and Impositions in Matters of Religion.^ 
‘The Naked Truth’ had been more particularly 
directed against Dr/rurner, then Master of vSt. John’s 
( -ollegc, Cambridge, a great defender of ecclesiastical 
authority. An answer to it, under the title of ‘ Anu 
madversions on the Naked Truth,’ a])peared soon 
after it’s publication ; but the writc^r was not known : 
as it was suspc‘cted, liowever, to be his old antiigonist 
Parker, JMarvell once more took up iiis masterly pen 
in oppovsition to liim, and a se(‘ond time silenced his 
high-church adversary. 

Having’ coniplc'ted l)is victory over t)ie advocates 
foi* spiritual despotism, lie resolved to attempt a si- 
uiilar con(|U('st in respect to jiolitical tyranny. This 
gave birtli to liis * Account of llu* (howth oi' Popery 
and Arbitrary (iovc'rnment in Juigland ; more particu- 
larly from the long prorogation of November l()7o, 
ending IVbruary lo, J()7()\ till the last meeting of 
|)aiiiamtmt, .Inly fb, I(i77. f In this work, the jiriii- 
eijiles of iinr <‘\c(dU‘nt couhtitutioii are clearly laid 
down ; tlu^ legal anthorit\ of the Kings ot‘ England 
is jnecisely ax ertained ; and tlic glory of the mo- 
rian'h, and tlu; liapjiiiu'ss of tlie peo[)le, are proved 
e(|ually to ilcpend upon a sti’ict observance of their 
respective' obligations. In comparing the sovereigns 

* First printva it* tl’c natm' of Aiulroas Uivetus, junior, of 
wliicli llu: Anagram i.", ffes \n(l(i ID/las. 'fhu ‘ Naked Trutli,* 
•published anon\ iiioasly in the preceding year, by ‘ An lluniblo 
Moderator,’ was the production of Dr. Herbert t'rolt, Ihsliop of 
I [creford. 

I He wrote, also, ‘ A Seasonable Question, and an Useful 
Answer;’ and ‘ A Seasonable Argument to the Grand Juries eJ 
faigland to Petition for a N«w Parliament.’ 
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of England with other imtcntatcs, lio observes : — 
‘‘ The kings of England are in nothing inferior 
to other princes, save in being more abridged from 
injuring their own subjects; but have as large a 
field as any of extemal felicity, wherein to exercise 
their own virtue, and to reward and encourage it in 
otlicrs. In short, there is nothing tliat comes nearer 
the divine })erfcction, tlian where the monarch, as 
witli us, enjoys a capacity of doing all the good ima- 
ginable to mankind, under a disalnlity to do all that 
is evil.” 

He, likewise, draws a striking contrast of the mise- 
ries of a nation living under a Popish administra- 
tion, and the blessings enjoyed under a Protestant 
government ; nor can a strongci* jiroof 1)C adduced of 
the cornjilexion of tlie reigning politics of tliat an'a. 
than the disgust exciU'd at court by the fice senti- 
ments contained in this work. It has been denied by 
some liistorians, that (.’liarles 11. either enc ouraged 
i^)pcr\^ or governc’d arbitrarily : and yet INlarvelfs 
pul)licalion was stilc^cl in the (iazette ‘ a sc'ditious 
and scandalous libel,' and a reward of 100/. vv'ns 
offerc'd for tl\e discovcTy of the hancUn* of it to 
ihe jaoss, and of o(>/. for that of the author, printer, 
or po!)iis!ier. No {woscuotion, how evx'j*, ensued. 
Bnl Marvell had now rendered himself so oh- 
noxioKs to tlie venal frie nds of a cornijd e*onrt, 
and to the lieir presum[)tiv(% ,Iames Duke* of York 
(himself a higo^ 'd Pa|nst) that he was beset on all 
side's by jiemerful c’neniu's, who even pi‘oce(‘ded so 
far as 1> menare' his lift'. Ih'ncex lie' was oldiged to 
use great caution, to appc'ar seldom in public, and 
frcejiu ntly to conceal the jilact' of Jiis cibode: but all 
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his care, it is to be fc'arcd, proved ineffectual to pre- 
serve liini lroin tlieir venf:feance; for he died in August, 
1678, not witliout strong suspicions («rs his constitu- 
tion wns still ontir(‘ and vigorous) of Iiaving suffered 
under tlie effe(!t of poison. 'J"he public, however, 
reaped the lionetits of his ])alri()tisin the following 
year. His speeclics, and writings, liad ojiencd the eyes 
of several nieinl)ers of the Houses of (Joininons; and 
those, Avho liad long* l-ccai ol)s{ (juious to governnient 
now formed so strong jm o]>]r}sition to it's measures, 
that the King' fanid I’.mU'r the necessity, in 

the beginning (»!’ 1()79-. oi‘ dissolving tins favourite as- 
sembly, ^\]jich witli tlie exe(‘j)tien of one j'rorogaition 
had sat for ei,g1it(< n Atnirs imdtn* the odious epithet 
of "The Pensionary Parliament.’ 'flu* lU'w j)arlia- 
ni(‘nt, which nud in March l()7iL seemed to have 
iinhihed tlu^ sentiments of the deceas('d Marvdl: the 
growth ol’ Popery, tlu' arhitrary measures of tlie mi- 
nistry, and tlu' e\p(‘(!i(’n('y of exc'hiding the Duke of 
Vork Irom the ^iucc*(‘ssio!i, heing tlu’ ( hief olijeets 
which ( iigagx'd their attrition, 'i'his produced tlieir 
dissolution in tlu' following duly. But tlie spirit 
of ( ivil liberty having now gone forth among the 
peo[)I(\ the n(?xt parliaiiH'nt, A\liie!i assmiihled in 
16 S 0 , still more* sti'adily opposed tlu‘ Popish siieces- 
sion, and was dim fort*, like it's predecessor, prema- 
turely diss» lived in 16S1. From the ashes ol An- 
drew MarvHl had sprung* np, as it were, a new race 
of patriots, wiiose hostility to the court made the mi- 
nistry (In'ail a ne w election ; and Ihougli some ot 
them fell a saiTifice to their zeal, it may w itli truth 
he assertc'd, that tlu'ir \igorous integrity laid tlie 
foundation of the glonous Kevolution. 
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Marvell was a dark-complexioned man, with an 
expressive countenance; sUent and reserved among 
strangers, but in the company of his intimates lively 
and facetious.* Ilis early poems express a fondness 
for the charms of rural nature, with much delicacy 
of sentiment ; and are full of fancy, after the manner 
of Cowley and his contemporaries. His great wit 
was debased indeed, as it lias been observed, by 
the coarseness of the time, and his imagination by 
it’s conceits ; but lie Iiad a true, and a fine, vein of 
poetry. On liis tomb, indeed, as Dr. Synimons ob- 
serves,! with the strictest adherence to truth might 
have been inscribed, “ Here lies a truly invaluable 
man, tlie scliolar, the wit, the firm and zealous friend, 
the disinterested and incorriijitible patriot ! ” That 
such a man would not be indiflerent to the danger of 
his illustrious collcgue Milton, | after the Restoration* 

* Of a middling stature, says Aubrey, pretty strong set, 
roundish-faced, clierry-chccked, Iiazel-eyed, and brown-haired; 
in his conversation (as Wood also observes) very modest, and at 
very few words. He was wont to assert, that ‘ he would not 
drink high or freely with any one, with whom he would not truit 
his life.’ 

f In his ‘ Life of ]\IiIton.’ 

I This great man Marvel thus characterises, in his ‘ RchcarsBl 
Transprosed,’ II. ‘‘ John Milton was, and is, a man of as great 
learning and sharpness of wit as any man. It was his misfortune, 
living in a tumultuous time, to be tossed on the wrong side ; and 
he writ,y/r/grfi/dc /je//uy certain dangerous treatises. At his Ma- 
jesty’s haj)py return John Milton did partake, even ixs you your- 
self (Secretary Par' er) did, for all your puffing, of his regal 
clemency, and has ever since expiated himself in a retired 
silence. 

It was after that, I well remember it, tliat being one ilay at 
his house, I tlierc first met you, and accidentally. — Then it was* 
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may fairly be presumed. Great interest must^ un- 
doubtedly, have been exerted to prevent the excep- 
tion of that obnoxious name from the Act of Obli- 
vion. His oflence, in defending the execution of 
Charles I., adds the same spirited writer, might in 
some j)oints of view be regarded as greater even 
than that of tlie immediate regicides who had miir- 
thered the King, while he had insulted the office ; 
whose act was confined in it’s consequences to a small 
compass of time and of place, while his extended to 
unborn generations, and touched tlie extremities of 
Kurop(\ The forgetfulness or the clemencv of the 
new Sovereign must, necessaiily, be thrown out of the 
(juestion : for, of the former, his beiu^fac tors only were 
the objects ; and, of the latter, those alone w horn his 
prudence or his w ant of power prohibitc'd him to 
punish. And accordingly to the interposition of Mar- 
vell, Sir Thomas Clarges, and Secretary Morrice, and 
above all the grateful Sir William D’Avenant, w^ho 
had in 1651 through Milton’s mediation escaj)ed an 
ecpial hazard, w e find ascribed the piesca vation of his 
invaluable life. 

wlicii you (as I told you) wandered up and dt>\vn Moordelds, 
abtrologising upon the duration of his Majesty’s government, that 
you Irequented John Milton incessantly, and haunted his house 
day by day. What discourses you there used, he is too generous 
to remember. But he never having in tlie least provoked you, 
for you to insult thus over his old age, to traduce him by your 
scaranuccios and in your own person as a schooliuaster, who 
was burn and hatli lived much more ingenuously than yourselt 
to liave done all this, and lay at last my s-mple hook to liis charge, 
without ever taking care to inform yoursell better, which you 
had 80 easy opportunity to do — it is inhumanly, and inliospitabb , 
done; and will, I hope, b»^ aw'urning to all others, as it is to me, 
to avoid (I will not say> such a Judas, but) a man that creeps 
into all companieir' to jeer, treqran, and betray them.’* 
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To Marvell have been ascribed (among others by 
]Mr. Wartoii) the lines sent, witli a portrait of the 
Protector, to Cliristina queen of Sweden. 

Bellipotens Virgo ^ srpicm regina irionum^ 

Chnstina^ Arctoi liici(U^ieUa polil 

Cernis (jiuis mcrui dura siib cassidc rugciiiy 
Uiquc scncx annis impigcr ora tero ; 

Invia Jatonim dam per vestigia nitor^ 

Exequor ct jinpuli fortia Jiissa mnuu. 

Ast tibi submiltit frontem reverentior umbra: 

E^ou sunt hi vultus regibus usque truces,^ 

But, as tliese lines (evidently within tlu' province 
of the T^atin Seevetai*\ ) must have becni w ritti'n be- 
fore l()ot, in whieli year Christina abdicated her 
throne, and Marvell only beennu' the collegue of 
Milton in that oflice in it is not likely that the 

latter should have solicited aid upon tlie occCiSion, 
particularly as I’nan <<ther j)ai’ts of his works it ap- 
pears the Swc'dish (iiu‘en was a gi’cat object of his 
regard. He could hardly, l)y tin* disuse of a few 
years, have lost liis fuilay in the consljueling of 
Latin verse. I'iieir bein;;' found ii! a [)osthiunous 
publication of Maiwli’s xearks is, surc'ly, (»l'no coirsc - 
quence, as xMarvell ini‘dd have left a casual (‘oj)y of 
them among his inaiiuscripts : roid tlu rc fore to Miltim 

^ Thus translated by Dr. Syinrauns : 

‘ Imperial maid, j^reat arbitress of war, 

Queen of tlie Pede, yourself it’s hri'dUe^t star ! 

Christina, view this hclmet-furrou ’d brow. 

This age, that arms liave worn, I)ul cannot l)ow ; 

As through the pathless wilds of (ate 1 pre:'-s, 

And hear the people’s purpose to success ; 

Yet see 1 to you tliis fiont submits it’s pride: 

Thrones are not always by it’s frown delled.’ 
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lliey are assigned by the high authorities of Bishop 
Newton, Dr. Birch, Mr. Dunstcr, and Dr. Symnions. 

In 1688, the inhabitants of Hull, who liad not 
dared to declare their fet'lings under the tw o preced- 
ing princes, to testify their gratefid remembrance of 
his patriotic services, collected a sum of money for 
the purj)Ose of erecting a monument to his memory, 
in the church (*f St. Giles in the Fields, London, 
where he was interred : l)ut the Rector of the day 
would not suffer it to be placed within it’s walls. 
The epitapli, drawn up on the ()ccasif)n, is a manly 
( omposition, and exhibits a bright exann)le of active 
and ii\corruptil)le jtatriotism. 

Near tins place 

Lietli the Body of Andrew IM.vrvell, Esq. 

A man so endowed by nature, 

So improved by education, study, and travel, 

So consummated by experience and learninif ; 

Tliat, joining the most peculiar grace of wit 
Witli a singular poiietraficn and strength of judgement, 

And exercising all these iu the w hole course ui‘ his life 
With unalterable steadiness in the ways of virt ue, 

Ue bceame the ornament and exam[)lo of lii.s age; 
Beloved b}' good men, I'eared by bad, admired by all : 

M'hough imitated, alas 1 by few ; 

And searee parallelled by any. 

But a tomb-stone ciea neither contain his chavaeter, 

Nor is inarhlo iieccssTiry to transmit it to posterity: 

It is eugraveil on the minds of this generation, 

And will be always legible in his inimitable writings. 

Nevertheless, 

ff( having served near twenty years successively in parliament, 
A ul that with sucli wisdom, dexterity, integrity, and courage, 
As became a true l*atiiot ; 

The town of tvingston upon Hull, 

From whence he was coiiStantly deputed to that us.seinb]y. 
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Lamenting in Iiis death the public loss. 

Have erected this monument of their grief and gratitude, 
1688. 

lie died iii tlie 58th year of his age, 

On the 16th day of August, 1678. 

lieu fragile hnmanum gc mis ! hen tcrrcslria vana ! 
lieu quam spcctatiun continct urna virum! 

After his death aj)poarcd in folio, in 1(181, ^Mis- 
cellaneous Poems,’ aeeoinpaniod hy an advertisement 
signed " iNIary Marvell,’ in which the ingenious reader 
tvas assured that they were j)rinti*d aeeorditig to the 
exact copies of lier “ late dear hushand.” Hut Cooke, 
wlio gave the puhlh' an edition of them in 2 vols. 
12mo. in 17-(i,'^ asserts tluit this was a mere catch- 
j)enny affair, and tliat he merely lodged witli the wo- 
man, never having lK*en married. 

An edition of his works, in tliree volumes (juarto, 
was published by Cajitain Edward I'hompson, in 
177(), with a new Life of tin* Author: l)Ut several 
compositions, usually ascribed to othca* \\ l iters, have 
beini claimed for him by- his biograjiluT, on the in- 
competent authority of a manus<Tipt book jiartly in 
his liand-writing. To this publication Mr. Thomas 
Hollis largely contributed, by giving all the MSS. 
and scarce tracts which he bad collected, w hen he 
himself meditated an edition of the same author. 
His own jjroj(‘ct having failed in 17(io through the 
discouragement of Bowy(‘r, who apjK ars to have de- 
clined the undertaking ratlier from an appreliensioii 
that the work would not sell suflicimitly to defray 
the (‘xpense, than out of any jiarty considerations 
(as that worthy and learnetl jirinter made no scrupk" 

* 


llcpriiitcd, by Davies, in 1772. 
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to engage about the same time in other works, 
which were in their contents not less obnoxious to 
the ruling powers) he resolved to aid that of (\ip- 
tain Thompson by all the means within liis reach. 
Ilis ‘ Memoirs ’ contain a head of tliis illustrious 
patriot, inscribed " The last Commoner, who received 
allowance from, his constituents, and tlie friend and 
])rotector of 

JOHN MILTON. 

Draw n and etched I 7 OO, l»y J. 1>. Cipiiani, a Floren- 
tine, from a j)oi'traIt j)ainted iii the year KUiO. 

But vv!u‘t]iei* ]‘"ate or Art untwined his thread. 

Remains in douht : Fame’s lasting register 
Shall leave his name enroll’d as great as those, 

Who at Philij)pi tor their country fell.’ 


EX ITIACT 

From ^ Ihc llchvarsal lyrnisprcsccL' 

— ^ Yet our author (Parker) is vi ry maidenly, and 
( oiideseends to liis bookselk'r nol w illioul sonu' l e- 
Iiietance, as being forsootb first of all, rojic of the 
most zealous patrons of ihc press. 

‘ ^riioiigii lie hath so lately Ibrleiled liis eri dit, yet 
lierein I dan* believe him : for tiu* press hath ought 
him a shame a long time, and is but now beginning 
to pay off the (U*bt. The jiress (that villainous engine) 
invented miieh about the sann* lime w itli tlie Refor- 
mation, that hath done more miseiiic*!' to the disci- 
pline of our CJiureh, than all the {loctrim* etm make 
amends for. It w as an happy time, w lun all learn- 
ing was in manusc ript, and some littic' ofiieer, like* 
nur author, did keep tln^ key?? of tlie library. W he n 
the dfergy iicedc*d no more kmiv. ledge*, tliau to read 
VOL. IV. U 
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the Liturgy^ and the laity no more clerkship than 
to save them from hanging. But now, since print- 
ing came into the world, such is the mischief, that a 
man cannot write a book but presently he is answered. 
Could the press but once be conjured to obey only an 
Imprimatur^ our author might not disdain perhaps 
to be one of it’s most zealous patrons. There have 
been ways found out to banish ministers, to fine not 
only the people, but even the grounds and fields 
where they assembled in conventicles : but no art 
yet could j)revent tlicse seditious meetings of letters. 
'Fu o or tliree lirawny fellows in a comer, with mere 
ink and elbow grease, do more harm than an liundred 
schismatical divines with their sweaty preaching. 
And, which is a strange tiling, the very sponges, 
w hich one w ould think should rather deface and blot 
out tlie w iioic hook, and w ere anciently used to that 
[;uil)(rx‘, arc Iktoiuc tkav tlic instruments to make 
lhi]\gs I( gil)l(\ 7 heir ugly printing-letters, tliat look 
hut like so many rottrm teetli, how oft have they 
he*. ii pul’u cl out hy B. and L., the public tuotli-draw crs! 
and yet tiiesc^ rascally ojierators of tlie j)ress have got 
a tiick to I’astt ii (Ik in again in a iew" minutes, that 
they grow as firm i\ set, and as biting and talkative 
e ver. () Ihintiiig! how^ hast thou disturbed tlie 
peace of mankind ! tJiat lead, when moulded info 
bullets, is not so mortal, as w hen founded into fetters ! 
There was a mistake*, sure, in the story of Cadmus; 
and tiK* seipent’s tcet/i, which lie sowed, wen* nothing 
else but llie i.ttei’s which he invented. 7.1)e first 
essay, that was made toward this art, was in single 
characters upon iron, w hc’revvith of old they stigma- 
tised slaves and remarkable olfenders ; and it Y?s of 
-jgood use, scjinetimes, W brand u schismatic. ?j|But a 
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bulky Dutchman diverted it quite fi’om it’s first insti- 
tution, and contriving those innumerable syntagms 
of alphabets, hath pestered the world ever since with 
the gi'oss bodies of their Gernuin divinity. One 
would have thought in reason, that a Dutchman at 
least might have contented himself only with the 
wine-press. 

^ But, next of all, our author beside his aversion 
from the press alleges, that “ he is as much (roncemed 
as De Witt, or any of the " liigh and mighty ’ burgcv 
masters, in matters of a closer and more comfoilable 
importance to himself and his own affairs.” And yet 
whoever shall take the pains to read over his preface, 
wUl find that it intermeddles with the King, the suc- 
cession, the Privy Council, Popery, Atheism, Bishops, 
Ecclesiastical government, and above all with non- 
conformity, and J. O. 

m MU- ¥1^ ^ 

* It is, liow'ever, indeed a most glorious design, to 
reconcile all the churches to one doctrine and com- 
munion (though some, that meddle in it. do it chiefly 
in order to fetter men straiter under the formal bond- 
age of fictitious discipline) ; hut it is a tiling ratlier to 
he wished and prayed for, than to be expected from 
these kind of endeavours. It is so large a field, that 
no man i*an see to the end of it ; and all, that have 
adventured to travel it, liave been bewildeicd. That 
man must have a vast ojiinion of his (n\ n sufficiency, 
that can think he may by his oratory or reason, 
either in his ow n time, or at any of our author’s 
iJJore happy junctures of affairs, so far persuade and 
fascinq^te the Roman church (having by a regular 
contexture of continued policy for so many ages inter- 
>voven itself w^ith the secular iiSterest, and made itself 

H 2 
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necessary to most princes^ and having at last erected 
a throne of infallibility over the consciences) as to 
prevail with her to submit a power and empire, so 
acquired and established, in compromise to the arbi- 
tration of an humble proposer. God only in his own 
time, and by tlie inscrutable methods of his provi- 
dence, is able to effect that alteration ; thouf^h I think, 
too, he hath signified in part by what means he in- 
tends to accomplish it, and to range so considerable 
a church, and once so exemjdary, into primitive 
unity and Christian order. In the mean time, siuh 
projects are fit for jvregnant scholars, tliat have 
notliiiig else to do, to go big Mfith for foity years ; 
and may (jualify them to discourse with princes and 
statesmen, at their hours of leisure : but I never saw, 
that they came to use or possibility ; no more than 
that of Alexander s arcliitect, who proposed to make 
him a statue of Die mountain Athos (and that w as no 
molehill), and among other things, that statue to 
carry in it's hand a great habitalde city. But the 
surveyor w as gravelled, lieing asked whence that city 
should be supplied with water ?' I would only have 
asked the Bishop, w hen lie had carved and hammered 
tlie Romists and Prot(\stants into one Collossiaii 
(Jhurch, ‘ I low we should have done, as tp matter of 
Bibles?’ For the Bishop coin])lains, that ^ umjualificd 
people should have a promiscuous licences to read the 
Scrijitures:’ and you may guess thence, if he had rnOn'- 
over the Pofx* to IVu nd, how the laity should havr 
been used. 'J'hcie have been attempts, in former ages, 
to dig through the s('paratinglsthmus of Pelopoim^us, 
and another to make communication between thelRed 
Sea and the Mediterranean : both more easy, thm to 
this Ecclesiastic Canal ; and yet both lai# by, 
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partly upon the difficulty of doing it, and partly upon 
the inconveniences if it had been effected. 

* * * * * 

‘ “ There sprang up a mighty bramble on the .south 
side the Lake Lemane, that (such is the rankness of 
the soil) spread and flourished with such a sudden 
growth, that partly by the indiistiy of his agents 
aliroad, and partly by it’s own indefatigable ])ains 
and pragmaticalness, it quite over-ran the Avhole 
Reformation.” 'i'ou must conceive, tliat JMr. Bayes 
was all tliis while in an ecstasy in Dodona’s Grove ; 
or else here is strange work, worse than ‘ explicating 
a post,’ or ‘ examining a pillar !’ A bramble, that had 
‘ agents aijroad!’ and itself* an indefatigabh! bramble!’ 
But straight our bramble is transformed to a man, 
and he makes a ehair of infallibity for himself, out 
of his own bramble-timber. 'N et, all this while, we 
know not his name. One wanild suspect it might be 
a Bishop Bi’amble. But then he math' himself both 
Rope and Emperor too, of the greatest part ol’ the 
refonneil world.” How near does this come to his 
commendation of Bishop Bramhall before ? Ecn* our 
author secnis co])ious, but is indexed veiy j)Oor of 
expi'es.sion : aiul, as smiling and frowning are per- 
I'ormed in the lace with the same muscles very bttle 
altered, .so Uie changing of a line or two in Mr. 
Bayes at any time will make the same thing serve 
for a panegyric or a philij)pic. But what do you 
think of this man ? (-'ould Mistress iMopsa herself 
have fumislietl you with a more ()leasant and wor- 
shipful tale? It w.ants nothing of perfection, but that 
it doth not iH'gin Avith, “ Once upon a lime;” 
v luch Ii^^ter Bayes, according to his accuracy, if 
be bad ^thought on it, would never have omitted. 
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Yet some critical people, who will exact truth in 
fnlsehooih ^ind tax up an old wife^s fable to the punc- 
tuality of history^ were blaming him the other day for 
placing- this bramble on the south side of the Lake 
Lemane. I said, ‘ it was well and wisely done, that 
he chose a south sun for the better and more sudden 
growth of such a fruit-tree/ ^ Aye,’ said they, ‘but 
he means Calvin liy the bramble ; and the rank soil 
on the soutli side the Lake Lemane is the city of 
Geneva, situate (as lie w ould have it) on the south 
side of that liake. Now it is strange that he, having 
tiavelled so w ell, should not have oliserved that the 
Lake lies east and west, and that Geiuwa is built at 
the w^est end of it.’ ‘ Pish,’ said 1, ‘ that is no such 
great matter, and as ]Mr. Hayes hath it upon another 
occasion, Whether it be so or no, the fortunes of 
Ciesar and the Koinan empire are not concerned ir. 
it.” One of' tlie coinjiany would not let that pass^ 
but told us ‘ if we looked in Ciesar’s Commentaries, 
w e should find theii* foitunes w ere conc(‘rned, for it 
was the Helvetian [lassage, and many mistakes might 
have risen in the marching of* the army.’ ‘ Why 
then,’ re|)lied 1 again, ‘ whether it be east, 
north, or south, there is neither vice nor idolatry in 
it ; and the Ecclesiastical Politician may ^ command 
you to Ixdieve it, and you are bound to acijuiesce in 
his judgement, w hatsoever may be your privjite opi- 
nion.’ Another, to contimie the mirth, answered, 

‘ that yet there might be some religious consider 
ation in building a tow n east and w est, or north and 
south, and it was not a thing so indifferent as men 
thought it : but because in the Church of Enj^and, 
wlu^e the table is set altar-wise, the Minister ii 
. itew’thelcss obliged to stand at the north sidi^ ^though 

6 
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it be the north end of the table) it was fit to place 
the Geneva Presbyter, in diametrical opposition to 
him, upon the south side of the Lake.’ But this we 
all took for a cold conceit, and not enough matured. 
I, that was still upon the doubtful and excusing part, 
said, that * to give the right situation of a town, it 
was necessary first to know in what position the 
gentleman’s head then was when he made his obser- 
vation, and that might cause a great diversity, as 
much as this came to.’ ‘ Yes, ’ replied my next 
neighbour ; ‘ or, perhaps some rogning boy that 
managed the pupjiets, turaed the city wrong, and 
so disoccidented our geograj>hcr.’ It w'as grown al- 
most as good as a })lay among us : and at last they 
all concluded, that Geneva had sold Mr. Bayes a 
l)argaln, as the Moon served the Sun in the Rehearsal, 
and in good sooth had ‘ tunu'd her Iweeeh on him.’ 
But this I doul)t not, Mr. Bayes will bring himself 
off with honour : but that whi(rh sticks Avith me is, 
that our author having undertaken to make Calvin 
and Genova ridiculous, hath not pursued it to so high 
a point as the subject Avoidd have afforded. Fu'st, 
he might liavc; taken the name of the beast Calvinus, 
and of that have given the Anagi’am Lucianus, 
Next, I would ha\'e turned him inside outward, and 
have made him Usimtlca. That was a go{«l hob- 
goblin name to ha\’^e frighted children Avith. Then 
he should have been a bramble still, aye, an ‘ inde- 
fatigable bi’amble ’ too : but after that he should 
have continued (for in sucli a book a pa.ssage in a 
play is clear gain, and a great loss if omitted) and 
upon that bramble “ -easons giew as plentiful as 
blackberries but both imAvholesome, and they stained 
all the white aprons so, Aat there was no getting of 
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it out. And then, to make a fuller description of 
the place, he should have added ; that near to the 
city of roarini^ lions there was a lake, and that lake 
was all of brimstone, but stored with overgrown 
trouts, wiiich trouts spawned Presliyterians, and those 
spawned the Millecantons of all other fanatics. That 
this shoal of Presbyterians landed at (Tcneva, and 
devoun'd all tlie llishop of Geneva’s capons, whicli 
are of the' greatest size of any iti tlie Reformed world. 
And ever since tlieir nioutlLs lia\ e been so in relish, 
that tlie Presbyterians are in all parts the' very canni- 
bals of capons : insoinnch that, if princes do not take 
care, tlie race of ( apons is in danger to be totally 
extinguished. But that the river Rhone was so 
sober and intelligent,” that it’s waters would not 
mix with this ‘‘lake perilous,” but run sheer through 
"without ev(T touching it. Nay, such is it's apprehen- 
sion lest the lake slmuld overtake it, that the river 
div(‘s itself* undt r ground till tin' lake hath lost the 
5cent : and yet m hc‘n it rises again, innigining that 
the lake is still at it's hc'cls, it runs on so impetu- 
ously, that it chooseth rather to pass through the 
roaring Lions, and never thinks itself safe till it hath 
taken sanctuary at tlu? Pope's town of Avignon. Ho 
might too liav(' proved, that ('alvin made liimsi^t' 
Pope and banpia-or, lu’cause the c ity of (h nt'va stamps 
uj)on it’s coin tlie two-hcad(‘d imperial eagle. vVnd, 
to have given ns the utmost terror. In? might have 
considered the alliance and vicinity of Heneva to the 
(kanton of Bei i, tire arms of which city is the bear 
(and an argument in heraldry, even Bishop Bramhall 
himself* being judge*, miglit have* also held in divinity)] 
aitd, tlierefjre, tliey keep un(hT the town-house con- 
:ly a whole den of Ufears. So that there was 
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never a more dangerovis situation, nor any thing so 
(.arefiilly to be avoided ))y all travellers in their wits, 
as Geneva : the lions on one side, and the hears on 
the other. This story would have been nuts to 
Rlother Midnight, and was lit to have been embel- 
lished with Mr. Bayes’ allegorical eloquence. 

^ xi- 

‘ But Mr. Bayes iievertlieless is for his fifth, ‘ Per- 
secution Recoinmenclecl and lie does it to the purpose. 
Julian himself, who I tiiink was first a reader, and 
lield forth in the Christian eluirt hes before ho turned 
aiiostate and then persecutor, could not have outdone 
liim either in ii*oiiy or cruelly. Only it is God’s 
mercy, tliat Mr. Bayes is not Bmperor. You liave 
seen, how he iiiv(‘ii;'hs ao,'ainst trade : ' That whilst 
men’s conscience's are acted by such peevish and un- 
governable princijiles, to vwet trading;’ coinliinations 
is but to build so many nests of faction and sedition.’ 
Lay u{) your ships, my masters, se t bills on your 
she)p-<loe>i\s, shut up the custean-house ; andw liynot 
adje)urn the term, mure up Westminster Hall, leave 
|)loug’hinf>* and se)\N ini>’, and kee]) a dismal heily-day 
threnifj;-!! the nation; for Mr. Bayes is out of liumour. 
But, 1 assure yem, it is no jeslino’ matter. For he 
hath in one place taken a list of the fanatic ministers, 
wJiom he reckons tei be but about a hundred syste- 
matical divines : tlu)uf>h 1 believe the Bartlemew 
Reg’ister, or the iMari’Ii-liceJu es, would make them 
about a hundred and threv, or a hundivd and four, 
or so. But this is but for roundcu* number, and breaks 
no square. And them for their people, catluT they 
live in gTcater societies of men (Im means the city of 
Loudon, and the other cities aitd towns-eorporate, 
but expresses it so tc» prevent some inconvenience 
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that might betide them) “ b\it there their noise is 
greater than their number or else in “ country, 
towns and villages, where they arise not above the 
proportion of one to twenty.” It u'ere not unwisely 
done indeed, if he could persuade the magistrate, that 
all the fanatics have but one neck, so that he might 
cut off non-conformity at one blow. I suppose the 
non-conformists value tliemselves though upon their 
conscience, and not tlieir numbers : but they 'would 
do well to be watcliful, lest he have taken a list 
of their names as well as their number, and have 
set crosses upon all their doors against there should 
be occasion. But till that happy juncture, u hen “ Mr. 
Bayes should be fully avenged of his new enemies, 
the wealthy fanatics ” (which is soon done too, for he 
saith, “ there are but few of them men of estates or 
interest”) he is contented, that they should only be 
exposed — they arc his own expressions — to the “'pil- 
lories, whipping-posts, galleys, rods, and axes ; ” and, 
moreover and above, to sdl other punishments what- 
soever, providetl they be of a severer nature than 
those that are inflicted on men for their immoralities. 
O more than human clemency ! I suppose the divicion 
Ijetwixt imnuwalities and conscience is univer.sal, and 
whatsoever is wicked or penal is comprehended within 
their territruies. So that, although a man should be 
guilty of all those heinous enormities which are not 
to be named among Christians, beside all le.s.ser pec- 
(•adilloes expressly against the Ten Comnmndments. 
or such other part of the divine law as shall he of 
the magistrate’s making, he shall be in a Ix-tter ieon* 
dition and more gently handled than a well-mej|^ing 
zealot ; for this is the man, that Mr. Bayes saitlh'“ is 
villains the most dangerous” (even mor^i|iiton* 
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gerous, it seems, than a malicious and ill-meaning* 
zealot) ; this is he, whom “ in all kingdoms, where 
government is rightly understood,” he would have 
condemned ‘‘ to tlie galleys for his mistakes and 
abuses of religion. ” Although the other punishments 
are more severe, yet this being more new and unac- 
quainted, I cannot pass it by without some reflexion. 
For 1 considered, wliat princes make use of galleys. 
The first that occurred to me was the Turk, who 
according to Bayes’ maxim hath established Mahome- 
tism among his subjects, as the religion that he 
ai)prehends most advantageous to public peace and 
settlement.” Now, in his emj)ire, tlie Christians only 
are guilty of those religious mistakes, that tend to 
the subversion of Mahometisin ; ” so that he under- 
stands government rightly in cliaining the Christians 
to the oar. But then in Christendom, all that I 
could think of were the King of France, the King 
of Spain, the Knights of Malta, the Pope, and the 
rest of the Italian jn-inces. And these all have bound 
their subjects to the Romish religion, as most ad- 
vantageous. But these people tlu'ir galleys with 
immoral fellows and debauchees : whereas the Pro- 
testants, being their fanatics and mistakers in reli- 
gion, should have been their Ciurma. But it is to 
he hoped these prinec*s will take advice, and under- 
stand it better for the future. And then at last I 
rememl>(?red, that his Majesty too hath one galley 
lately built; hut, I dare say, it is not with that inten- 
t(?ntion : and oiir fanatics, though few, are so many, 
that one will not serve. But therefore, if ]Mr. Bayes 
and his partners would be at the charge to buUd the 
King a whole scpiadroii for this use, I know not but 
it might do very well (for^we delight in novelties) and 
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it would be a ^singular obligation to Sir John Baptist 
Dutel, who might have some pretence to be General 
of his Majesty’s galleys. But so much for that. 

‘ Yet, in the mean time, I cannot but admire at Mr. 
Bayes’ courage ; who knowing how ‘ dangerous a vil- 
lain’ a well-meaning zealot is, and having calculated 
to a man how many of them tliere are in the whole 
nation, yet dares thus openly stimulate the magis- 
trate against them, and talk of notliing less, but 
miicli more, than “ pillories, whipping-posts, galleys, 
and axes ” in this manner. It is sure some sign (and, 
if lie knew not so much, lie would scarce adventure) 
of tlic peaceableness of their jirinciples, and of that 
restraint under which their tender consciences hold 
them ; w hen nevertheless he may w alk night and day 
in safety, though it were so easy a thing to deify the 
divine after the ancient manner, and no man be the 
w iser. But that w hi(‘h I confess would vex me most, 
were I i*ither an ill or a wx*ll-m(‘aning zealot, w'ould 
be after all to liear him (as he frt'tpienily dot's) sneer- 
ing at me in an ironical harangue, to pt'rsuade iiie 
forsootli to take all jiatiently for conscu'nce-sake, and 
the good example of mankind ; nay, to w heedle one 
almost to make himself aw ay, to save the hangman a 
labour. It was indeed near that pass in the primitive 
times, and tlie tired magistrates asked them, ^ Whether 
they had not halters and rivers, and precipices, it 
they w ere so greedy of suffering ? ’ But, by thegond 
leave of your insolence, w\* are not eomc to that yet. 
Non scd Pctro: or rather, .sal Re<j^u Ihe 
non-conformists have suffered as well as any.^^>eri in 
the world, and could do so still, if it were his 
Majesty’s j»leasure. Tludr “ duty to God Jiath link 
their duty to the magistrate haUi ex- 
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rused,” both their pain and ignominy. To die by 
a noble hand, is some satisfaction : l3ut when his 
Majesty, for reasons best known to himself, hath 
been graciously pleased to abate of your rigour ; I 
hope, Mr. Bayes, that Ave shall not see, Avhen you 
have a mind to junket with your c(3mfortable im- 
portance,” that the entremesses shall be of a fanatic’s 
giblets : nor that a non-conformist’s head must be 
wiped off, as oft as your nose drivels. It is sufficient. 
Sir, we know your inclination, Ave know your abili- 
ties, and Ave know your lodging : and, hen there is 
any farther occasion, you Avill doulitless he sent for. 
For, to say the truth, this Bayes is an excellent tool, 
and more uselid than ten other men. 1 a\ ill under- 
take that lie shall, rather than fail, be the trepanner, 
the informer, tlie Avitness, tlie attorney, the judge; 
and, if the non-conformist need the benefit of his 
hook, he shall lie Ordinary too, and say ‘ lie is an 
ignorant fellow, non Icgiiy and tlum (to do him the 
last Christian oflice) he Avoidd ho his hangman. In 
the mean time, let him enjoy it in sjK'culation, secure 
of all the employments when they shall fall. For I 
know no gentleman, that will take any of them out of 
liis hands, although it he an age wherein men (nnnot 
well support their (|uality Avithout some accession 
from the pid)lie ; and for the ordinary soil of peojile, 
thcA" are, I knoAv not 1)A" Avhat disaster, besotted and 
a))and<)ne(l to ‘anaticism. So that Mi'. Bayes must 
either do it hiiifis»‘lf in person, or eonstitnte the chief 
niagistrate to be his deputy. But princes do intleed 
understand tlieniselvt's l)ptter most of them, and do 
neither think it so safe to entrust a elen>yman with 
their authority, nor decent foj’ tliemselves to do the 
drudgery of the clergy. That w ould have passed in 
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the days of Saint Dominic : but when even the In- 
quisition hath lost it’s edge in the Popish countries, 
there is little appearance it should be set up in Eng- 
land. It were a worthy spectacle, were it not ? to 
see his Majesty (like the governor in Synesius) busied 
in his cabinet among those engines, whose very 
names are so hard that it is some torture to name 
them, the Podostrabee, the Dactylethree, the Ota- 
grce, the Rhinolabides, the Cheilostrophia ; devising 
as they say there ai’c particular diseases, so a pecu- 
liar rack for every Umb and member of a Christian’s 
body. Or, v. ould he (with all reverence be it spoken) 
excliange Jiis kingdom of England for that of Ma- 
cassar; where the great arcanum of government is 
the cultivating of a garden of poisonous plants, and 
preparing thence a poison, in which the prince dips 
a dai't, that where it does but draw blood, rots the 
person immediately to [)ieces : and his office is, with 
that to be the executioner of his subjects ? God be 
praised, his Majesty is far of another tenqK'r : and he 
is wise, tliough some men Ixi malicious ! 

» » * * » 

‘ One argument, 1 coiiless, remains still behind, and 
that will justify any thing, it is that, which 1 called 
lately rationan uUimam Cleri ; force, law', executionv 
or what you will have it. I would not be inistakeBi 
as though I hereby meant the body of the English 
clergy, w ho have been ever sinc(! the Reformation (I 
say it, without disparageanent to the foreign churches) 
of the eininentc-st for divinity and piety in all Christ- 
endom. y\.nd as far am I from censuring, uotler this 
title, the Bishops of England ; for whose function, 
their learning, their persons, I have too deep a vener- 
atie»B(<to speak any thing of them irreverently. But 
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those that I intend only, are a particular bran of 
persons, who will in spite of fate be accounted the 
Church of England, and to show they are pluralists, 
never write in a modester stile than ‘ We, We ; ’ 
nay, even these, several of them, are men of parts 
sufficient to deserve a rank among the teachers and 
govemors of the Church. Only what Bishop Bramhall 
saith of Grotius’ defect in school-divinity, 

Unum hoc maceror, et dolco tibi deesse, 

I may apply to tlieir excess and rigour in matter of 
tliscipline. They want all consideration, all moder- 
ation in those things ; and I never heard of any of 
them at any time, who, if they got into power or 
office, tUd ever make the least experiment or over- 
ture toward the peace of the church and nation they 
lived in. They are the Politic JVould-be' s of the 
clergy ; not Bi.s}ioi)s, hut men that have a mind to 
he Bishops, and that will do a)iy thing in the world 
to compass it. And, though princes have always a 
particular mark upon these men, and value them no 
more than tlu'v tleserve, yet I know not very well, or 
perhaps 1 do know, how it oftentimes happens that 
they come to advancetl. They are men of a fiery 
nature, that must always be ujrpermost ; and so they 
may increasr' their own s[)lendor, care not though 
they set all on I'lame about tliem. You would think, 
the same day that they took up divinity, they divested 
tiiemselves of humanity ; and so they may procure 
and execute a law against the non-conformists, that 
tluy had forgot ten the Gosik' 1. They cannot endure 
tliat humility, that meekness, that strictness of inan- 
n<rs and conversation, which is the true way of 
gaining reputation ana authority to the clergy; 
much less can they content themselves with the ordi- 
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nary and comfortable provision^ that is made for the 
ministry. But, having wholly calculated themselvcii 
for preferment and grandeur, know or practise no 
other means to imike themselves veneralJe but by 
ceremony and severity. AVhereas the highest advant- 
age of promotion is the opportunity of condescension^ 
and the greatest dignity in our church can but raise 
them to the title of " Your (li-ace/ whicli is in the 
Latin Vestra dementia. But, of all these, none are so 
eager and virulent as some, who having had relation 
to the late times, have got access to Ecclesiastical 
Fortune, and are resolved to make their best of her. 
For so, of all bi'asts, none jire so fu‘rce and cruel as 
those, that Jiave bi'cii taught once by hunger to pixy 
upon their own kind ; as, ol‘ all men, none are so 
inliuman as tlie cannibals. But u hether tin’s be tlio 
true way of ingratiating themselves nith a gener<ui5 
and discerning prince, I meddle not ; nor w hether it 
be an ingenuens practice tow ard those, w hoiu tliev 
liave becai IbriiH'il v ac(juainted w itli : but w hatso^yrr 
they tliink themselves ohiiged to, i'or the approving of 
their luwv loyalty, I ratiier commend. 'I'hat wliit ii 
astonishes me, and only raises m>' indignation is 
that of all sorts of men, this kind of ek rgy .^lunil'.l 
always be and have Inxii for most j>reei]>Ilatr, 
brutish, and sanguinary ( t)ims(‘ls. U’he former civil 
war cannot make them w i.s(% nor his ^Majesty's Jia!>uy 
return good-natiir( (i : but they an* slii! !*or nnmiiur 
things up into the same exlix ines. ^riu ^oilne s 
the Lhiivcrsities wle re tliey have* l)e(‘n bred, tliv 
gentleness of Fhristiauflv in which thev have heeii 
nurtuixxl, hath hut exa ipia atetl tluvir nature ; aiui 
they seem to have contracted no idea oi’ w isdom, 
what they learned at school, tlic pedanUy: of w hif' 
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ping. They take themselves qualified to preach the 
Gospel, and no less to intermeddle in affViirs of state; 
though the reacli of their divinity is l)ut to persecu- 
tion, and an inquisition is the lieiglit of their jiolicy. 

‘ And you, Mr. Bayes, luul you lived in llie days 
of Augustus (^iesar (lie not scandalised ; for why may 
you not liring sixteen Jiiindred years, as well as five 
hours into one of your jilays?) would not you have 
made, think you, an excc^Uent Privy Councillor ? His 
lather, too, w as nuirtliered. Or (to (ome nearer both 
to our times, and your loseml dancer of tlie late w ar, 
vvliieh you trumpc't alw ays in tlu‘ ear of his Majesty) 
had you happt'iied in tlu^ time of Henry I\\ in 
France, should not you have done well in the 
eahinet ? His predecessor, loo, w as assassinated. Ko, 
Mr. Bayes, you would not have Inen for their pur- 
pose: they took othi'r measures ol’ govei*nm(‘nt, and 
accordingly it siu'cc'eded w ith them. j\nd liis Majesty, 
whose genius hath much ol‘ both ihosc' j)i‘ino(‘s, and*"^ 
who derives half ol' the blood in his veins from the 
latter, will in all probability ma be so forward to 
hearken to your advic(‘, as to follow tlu ir c‘\am])le. 
F(jr th(\se kings, Mr. Hayt^s, how negligent so(‘ver 
i»r ignorant von tak<' them to be, ha\(' I dtmht a 
dnewd understanding with lliem. It is a trade that, 
(«nd Ik‘ thank(*d, n<*itli('r you iior 1 arc* oi. and lliere- 
(bre \vc ar(‘ not eompetent judges ol’ their ac tions ; 

I myself have ol'tentimes seen, thcan, some ol' tlu in, 

[1o strange things, and unreasonahle in my opinion; 
n\d yc^t a lilth- w hile, or sonudimes many years after, 

1 have found that all the men in tiu' world could not 
fiiwe contrived any tilling hotter. It is not w ith them, 

^ with you. ^'ou have but oiu‘ cure of souls, or 
perhai).s tw o, as being a iioblemaivs chaplain, to look 
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after: and if you make conscience of discharging 
them as you ought, you would find you had work 
sufficient, without writing your ‘ Ecclesiastical Poli- 
cies.’ But they are the incumbents of whole king- 
doms, and tlie rectorshij) of the common people, the 
nobility, and e\x'n of the clergy (whom you are prone 
to ‘ affirm, when possessed with principles tliat in- 
cline to rebellion and disloyal practices, to be of all 
rebels the most dangerous’) the care, 1 say, of all 
these rests upon tliem. So that they are fain to con- 
descend to many things for peace-sake, and the quiet 
of mankind, that your proud heart would break before it 
would bend to. They do not think fit to reciuire any 
thing impossible, unnecessary, or nanton ol' thcii 
people ; but are fain to consider the very temper oi 
the climate in which they live, the constitution and 
laws under which tluy have Ixxai Ibmierly bred, and 
upon all occasions to give them good words, and 
humour them like children. They reflect upon tlx 
histories of former times, and the jneseiit transactions, 
to regulate themselves by in every cireuinstance. 
They have heard that one of your Homan Emj)erors. 
when his Ca{)tain of the Life-(4uard came for the 
word, by giving it unhandsomely recei\ txl a tlagac r 
They observe, bow the parlianuait of Poland \\ ill be 
their King’s tailor; and among other reasons, because 
he would nut wear their mode, liave sutlered the 
Turk to enter, as coming nearer tludr fashion. Nay> 
that even Alexander the Great had almost lost all he 
had conquered, by forcing his subjects to coulbrtn to 
the Persian habit : that the K ing of S()ain, wlu i) 
upon a progress he enters Biscay, is pleased to ride 
witli one leg naked, and above all to take care that 
there be not any Bishop in his retinue. So their 

7 
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people will pay their taxes in good gold or silver, 
they demand no su])sidy of so many bushels of fleas, 
lest they should receive tlie same answer with the 
tyrant, that ‘ tlie subject could not furnisli that quan- 
tity, and besides they would l)e hvaping out still 
before they could be measured, and should they fine 
tlie peo[)le for non-payment, they reckon there would 
be little got by distraining.’ I'hey have been told 
that, a ‘ certain c|uc(m lieing desired to give a town- 
seal to one of her citk's, lighting from her horse, sate 
down naked on tlie snon , and kft th('in that impres- 
sion;’ and though it ('aused no disturbance, but all 
the town-leases ar(* I.etters Patcaits, kings do not 
apjnovc the example : tliat ‘tlie lati' Qiiciai of Sweden 
did h(‘rself no good with saying, lo aon vofrlio gave?'- 
nar Ic bestic^ but aiterward re‘signed that ‘the oc- 
(‘asion ol’thi' revolt of’ Switserland fi'on: the haniieror, 
and it’s turning ( 'oininonwi'ahh, uas only tlie im- 
posing of a ei\il (‘cremony by a ('a])ri( ious governor, 
who s('t up a p<»le in the Iiighn ay n ith a cap upon 
the top oi’ it, to whicli he would have all passengers 
lie muxnered and do obeisaiuH'.’ — One sturdy Swiss, 
that wouiil not eonfonn, thereupon ovcMturiud the 
gov(Tnment, as it is at large in history : that ‘ the 
King of Spain lost h’landers, ehielly, iijion introduc- 
ing tlu* fiujuisiiion and yon now, .Afr. Bayes, will 
tliink thesi', and a hundred more tliat 1 (onld tell 
you, hut idi'e storii's ; and yd Kings (\an tell how to 
niake use of them ! And lienee it is that, instead of 
assuming your uulioopable jurisdii'tion, tliov are so 
atisfied witli tlie abundauce oftlu'ir power, that they 
ndlior thiiik meet !(/ :l)a1e of it's exercise liy their 
discretmu. 'fhe gvoatei their fortune is, Ihoy an: con- 
tent to use the h'ss extravagancy.' 

J a 
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The Coronet. 

When for the thorns with which I long, too long, 
With many a piercing wound 
JMy Saviour’s head have crown’d, 

I seek with garlands to redress that wrong; 

Through every garden, every mead, 

I gather flowers (my fruits are only flowers) 
Dismantling all the fragrant towers. 

That once adorn’d my shepherdess’ head. 

And now, when 1 have sumin’d up all my store. 
Thinking (so I myself deceive) 

So rich a chaplet thence to weave. 

As never yet the King of Glory ’»vore ; 

Alas ! 1 find the Serpent old, 

Twining in his speckled breast. 

About the flowers disguised does fold 
^^ath wreaths of fame and interest. 

Ah, foohVli man, that vvould’st debase with them, 
And mortal glory, Heaven’s diadem! 

But thou, wlio only could’st the Serpent tame, 
Eitlier his slippery knots at once untie, 

And disentangle all his winding snare, 

Or shatter too with him my curious IVame ; 

And let these wither so tluit he may die, 

Thougli set w ith skill, and chosen out with care 
That they, Avhile titou on liotli their spoils dost tread 
May crown thy feet, that could not crown thy head. 


On .Mi/fon*s ‘ Taradhc Tost/ 

* When 1 helu ld tlie poet bliml, yet bold. 

In slendet nook liis vast ilesign unfold, 

Mc‘ssiah crown’d, God’s reconciled decree. 
Rebelling Angels, the l orhidden Tree, 

Heaven, Hell, ICartli, (.’haos, all; the argument 
Held me a while mistlouI)ting his intent, 

T^hat he would ruin (for I saw Iiim strong) 

The sacred truths to fable and old song ; 
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So Samson groped the temple’s posts in spite. 

The world overwhelming to revenge his sight. 

Yet as I read, soon growing less severe, 

I liked his project, the success did fear ; 

Through that wide field how he his way should find. 
O’er which lame faith leads understanding blind ; 

Test he’d perplex the things he would explain, 

And what was easy lie should render vain. 

Or if a work so infinite he spann’d, 

Jealous I was, that some less skilfid hand 
(Such as disquiet always what is well. 

And by ill imitating would excel) 

iVIight hence presume the whole creation’s da}” 

To change In scones, and show it in a play. 

Pardon me, mtglit 3 ' P^>et, and despise 
^Ty causeless, yet not impious, surmise : 

But 1 am now convinced, and none will dare 
Within th\" labours to pretend a share. 

Thou hast not miss’d one thought, that could he fit, 
And all that was improper ilost omit ; 

So that no room is here lor writers left, 

But to detect their ignorance or thefl. 

'fhat majesty, whicli through tliv work doth reign. 
Draws the devout, deterring the profane : 

And things divine thou treafst of in such state. 

As tliem preserves, and thee, inviolate. 

At nnee delight and horror on ns seize, 

'^I'hou sing’st w ith so much gravitv and case : 

And above human fliglit dost soar alot’t 
W' itii plume so strong, so eijual, and so soft: 

The bir<l, nameil from that I’aradise vou sing. 

So never Hags, hut alwa\ s keeps on wing. 

Where couid’st thou words c*’ siieli a compass find ? 
Whence furnish such a vast expanse olTniiul 
Just heavei; thee, like Tiresias, to requite, 

Bewards with prophecy th}’ loss of sight. 

Well might’st thou scorn thy reaili’vs to allure 
With tinkling rhyme, of th}' own sense secure; 
While the 'fown-Ba} writes all the wliilo and spells. 
And like a pack-ho. se tires without his bells: 

There fancies like our busby points appear ; 

The poets tag them, wc for fashion wear. 
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I too, transported by the mode, commend ; 

And while I meant to praise thee, must offend. 

Thy verse created, like thy theme, sublime. 

In number, weight, and measure^ needs not rhyme.* 


Britaiinia and Ralegh. 

Britannia. 

* Ah! Ralegh, when thou did’st thy breath resign 
To trembling James, would I had quitted mine. 

“ Cubs,” didst thou call them? Had’st thou seen this brood 
Of Earls aiul Dukes, and Ihinces of the Blood; 

No more of Scottish race thou would’st complain, 

Those would be blessings in this spurious reign. 

Awake, arise, from thy long blesshl repose. 

Once more witli me partake of mortal woes. 

Ralegh. 

What mighty power has forced me from my rest ? 

Oh ! mighty <jueen, why untimely dress’d ? 

Britannia, 

Favour’d by night, coucoal’d in tliis disguise, 

Whilst the lewd court in drunken slumber lies, 

1 stole away, and never will return. 

Till England knows who did her city burn ; 

Till Cavaliers shall favourites be deem’d. 

And loyal sufferers by the court esteem’d; 

Till Leigh and (ialloway shall bribes rt^ject; 

Thus (Jsborne’s^ eolden cheat 1 shall detect: 

Till atheist Lauderdale .shall leave this land, 

And Commons’ votes shall cut-nose guards disband; 

Till Kate a happy mother slmll become ; 

lill Charles loves parliaments, and James hates Rome 

Ralegh. 

What fatal crimes make you lor ever fly 
Your once loved court, and Martyr’s progeny? 

^ Leigh and Galloway were suspected to be bribed by the 
£arl of Danby, to vote with the court. 
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Britannia. 

xV colony of French possess’d the court ; 

Pimps, priests, buffoons, in prlvy-chambcr sport. 
Such slimy monsters ne’er approach’d a throne 
Since Pharaoh’s days, nor so defiled a crown. 

In sacred car tyrannic arts they croak. 

Pervert his mind, and good intentions choak ; 

Tell liim of golden India’s fairy lands. 

Leviathan, and absolute commands. 

Tims, fairy-like, they steal the King away. 

And in his room a changeling Louis lay. 

How oft have I him to himself restored. 

In’s left the scale, in’s right hand placed the sword! 
Taught Iiirn their use, what dangers would ensue 
To tlu ni who stfive to separate these two ; 

The bloody Scottish chronicle read o’er, 

Show’d him how many Kings in purple gore > 

W ere hurl’d to hell by cruel tyrant Lore ? J 
The other day famed Spenser I did bring, 

In lofty notes Tudor’s blcss’d race to sing; 

How Spain’s jiroud powers her virgin arms controll’d. 
And golden days in peaceful order roll’d ; 

How like ripe fruit slic dropp’d from off her throne. 
Full t)f grey hairs, good deeds, and great renown. 
As the Jcsscan hero did appease 
Saul’s stormy rage, and stopp’d liis black disease ; 

So the learn’d hard, with artful song, suppress’d 
The swelling passion of his eankei'd breast, 

And in his lieart kind iiillucnces shed 
Of country’s love, by truth and justice bred. 

Then to perform the care so well begun, 

'^fo him I show’d tliis glorious setting sun ; 

How, by her people’s looks pursued from far, 

She mounted oJi a bright celestial car, > 

Outsliining \ irgo or the Julian star. 

Whilst iit truth’s mirror this good scene he spied, 
Fnter’tl a dame bedeck’d witli spotted pride: 

Fair flower-de-luce witlun an azure field 
Her left hand bears, tb ancient Oallic shield 
By her usurp’d ; her right a bloody sword, 

Inscribed * Leviathan our Sovereign Lord ; 
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Her tovveiy front a fiery meteor bears. 

An exhalation bred of blood and tears. 

Around her Jove’s lewd ravenous curs complain, 

Pale death, lust, tortures fill her pompous train ; 

She from the easy King truth’s mirror took. 

And on the ground in spiteful fall it broke ; 

Then frowning thus, with proud disdain she spoke ; 

Are threadbare virtues ornaments for Kings ? 

Such poor pedantic to^^s teach underlings. 

Do monarchs rise by virtue, or by sword f 
Who e’er grew great by keeping of his word ? 

Virtue’s a faint green-sickness to brave souls. 

Dastards tlu'ir hearts, their active heat controls. 

The rival gods, monarchs of t’otlier worhl. 

This mortal poison among princes hurl’d ; 

IVaring the mighty projects of the great ^ 

Should drive them Irom their proud celestial scat, > 
If not o’erawed b}^ this new holy cheat. J 

Tho>e pions frauds, too slight t’eiisnare the brave, 

Arc proper arts the long-ear’d rout t’enslave. 

Bribe hungry priests to deify yoiir might, 'v 

To teacli } our will’s your only rule to right, J- 
And sound damnation to all dare deny’t. J 

I'hus Heavi'ii’s designs against Heaven you sliuH turn. 
Ami make them feel those powt'rs tluy onee did scorn. 
Wlien all the gobbling interest of mankind. 

By hirelings sold, to you shall l?e ri'sigiiM : 

And by inipostures (iod and man betray’d, 

The Ciiureli and State you safely nray invatle ; 

So boundless Louis in full glory sliines. 

Whilst y<^ur starved power in l(*gal fetters pines. 

Shake off those bahy-bands from your strong arms. 
Henceforth he deaf to that ohl witch’s cliarms. 

Tasti* the delicious sweets of sovereign power, 

’'fis royal ga*'ie whole kingdoms to defiower. 

Three spotless virgins to your bed I’ll bring, 

A sacrifice to you, tlieir fiod, and King. 

As these grow stale, we’ II liarass human kind, j 

Rack naturt*, till new pleasures you shall find, i 

Strong as your reign, and heaiiteous as your niiiuL” ^ 
W 1)011 slie liad spoke, a confused murmur rose, 

01‘ Prcnch, Scotch, Irish, all iny mortal foes ; 
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Some English too, O shame! disguised I spied, 

Eed all by the wise son-in-law^ of Hyde. 

With fury drunk, like bacchanals they roar, 

Dowai with that common Magna Charta whore!** 
With joint consent on helpless me they iiew. 

And irom my (Miarles to a base goal me drew ; 

My reverend age, exposed to scorn and sliame. 

To prigs, bawds, wliores was made the public game. 
Fre(juent addresses to my Charles 1 send. 

And my sad state did to liis care commend; 

But his fair soul, transform’d by that I'rench dame. 
Had lost all sense of honour. Justice, fame. 

He in’.s seraglio like a spin.ster sits, 

Besiegetl b}^ w s, buffoou-s, and bastard eliits ; 

I-ull’d in si.'curity, rolling in lust. 

Resigns liis crown to angel Carwell’s trust; 

Hit creature, Osborne, tlie revenue steals; 

False I'reneb knave Anglesey misguitles the Seals, 
INIaoJames the Irish bigots do adore. 

His I'reneh and 'I'eagiu: command on sea and shore, 
'fhe S(!oteli-s( alado ol’ our court two isles. 

False Lauderdale, with ordure? all defiles. 

Thus the stat(‘’s luglit-niared by this hellisli rout, 
And no one leit these furies to east out. 

Ah! N’index, come, and purge the poison’d state; 
Deseemi, descend, e'er the cure’s desperate. 


U A LfXJU. 

Once more, great (Rietm, thy ilarling .strive to save, 
Snaleh him again IVom scandal aiui the grave : 

I’resent toVs thoughts his long-sc*ornM parliament. 

The basis of Ids throne and gove rnment. 

In his deaf ears sound his dead father’s name ; 

Perhaps that >'pell may’s erring soul reclaim : 

Who knows what good elfeets I'roni ihcnce may sjinng? 
’'fis godlike g^^iod to save a ialliug Ring. 

BaiT.VNNI A. 

llalc'gli, no Jiiorc, lor long in vain I've tried 
The Stuart from the tyrant to divide ; 
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As easily learned virtuosos may 

With the dog’s blood his gentle kind convej/ 

Into the wolf, and make him guardian turn 
To th’ bleating flock, by liim so lately torn. 

If this imperial juice once taint his blood, 

’'Fis by no potent antidote withstood. 

Tyrants, like leprous Kings, for publick weal 
Should be immured, lest the contagion steal 
Over the whole. Th’ elect of th’ .fessan line 
To this firm law their sceptre did resign: 

And shall this base tyrannic brood invade 
Eternal law s, by Clod for mankind made ? 

To the serene \"enetian state Ell go. 

From her sage month fimual principles to know, 

W'ith Ih’i* the })rud( nee of the ancients read, 

'Fo teach my per,}':e in th-eir steps lo tread; 

J3y till ir gix at paitci n sucii a >tal r Eli frame, 

Shall ttv-rni^e a ghmous l i.-ting name. 

Till tl.eti, my i'-alegii, ti'iieh our noble youth' 

To love and holy Irnth. 

W ateh anil ]>re.sifle over their teniler age. 

Lest court-corruption -^Inmld their souls engage. 
'J'each t'M'fU how arts, and arms, in thy \()uu;: days 
Employ (I our \ duiIi ; not taverns, stews, and plaj s. 
Tell thi’in tiie generous scorn their rise does owe 
To flattery, pimping, and a gand\ show'. 

Teacli them to scorn the (’urwells, Ei.>rtsmoiiths, Nells 
The C lex elaiuE, Osbornes, lltriies, J.auilerdales : 
Popj)a:a, Teguline, and Art'sria’s name, 

All yield to these in lewdncss, liunt, and fame. 

Alake them admin the Talliots, 8idney.s, Veres, 
Drake, (’uv’ndish, IJlake, men voitl ol‘ slavish fears; 
I'ruc sons of glory, pillars of the state. 

On whose lamed dei ds all tongues and writers wait. 
W'lien with f* axe anlor their bright souls do burn, 
Back to my dearest country Ell return. 

''J'arquin’s just jiulge, and ( xsar’s equal peers. 

With them Eli bring to dry my peopli‘’s tears : 
Publicola w ith liealing hands shall pour 
Balm in their wounds, and sliall their li^e restore, 
Cjreek arts and Homan arms, in her conjoin’d. 

Shall England raise, relieve oppress’d mankind. 
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As Jove’s great son th’ infested globe did free 
From noxious monsters’ hell-born tyranny. 

So shall my England, in a holy war, 

In triumph lead chain’d tyrants from afar ; 

Her true Crusado shall at last pull down 
The Turkish crescent, and the Persian sun. 

Freed by thy labours, fortunate, bless’d Isle, 

The earth shall rest, the heaven shall on thee smile ; 
And this kind secret for reward shall give. 

No poison’d tyrants on thy earth small live.’ 


Ciiidam qui, legendo Scripturam, descripsit formam, sapientiam, 
hortemque Auctoris. 

IlliLstrissimo Viro, 

Domino Lauccloto Josepho de Maniban, Grammato-manti. 

Qais posthac charter committat sensn loquaciy 
Si sua credidrrii fata stylo ; 

Coriscia s/ prodat .scrihrr.tis Hi era sort cm, 

Qit/i'(jKid ct in vitii plus lat/fissc vclif ? 

Fle cibiis in ctdami tumcn mnnia sponic Ic^uninr : 

(laod }ion stp,fiijica?it rerlja^ llpiLra iUjtaL 
licllcrophontras .si^rnal sihi qu/sync iithcllas ; 

Ljuaramcpic manfnu spiritus i}i!i{,\ a'^it. 

\i! prtTtcf sclitu.n sapichiii cpistola 
Fxcmjduuupic wtur \imj>lit'Uu!is < a.7 .• 

Fahula incnndo'i qnuf/s liilcclai armerjs ; 

I rbt\ Ic'porr, fuuis, cur mi nr tuti s.utrus, 
f/ic tainrn irtrrprrs^ (pw) ^utii scenrojr alter 
i^Non res, non cores , mm epo not ns n) 

Himatur Jihras nolulanim rautus iirnspcs, 

Scripiur.rqjir nihians c(nisidtt rxiavtcrr, 
f)idc statim vHir casus, animiqur rccessus, 

Fxpl/cui [hand (ttiuo pliira iKinrrr pnfon) ; 

Di st nknii tot uni nnsiris t-i'cntibus orhrm. 

Ft (pto ntc rapiiif cat dine SpfiiCra docct . 

(luev Sol oppositus, y iC Mars advcr.sa nunefnr^ 

Jupiter a at ubi mi . J.unct^ Venusve juvet : «S;c. 
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[ 1612 — 1680 .] 


SA^Arri'f, lUJTLEU, the soil of a suhslantial 
farmer, f was horn at Strenshain in AX'orcc'stershire, 
and baptized February If, His f^rammar- 

education lie received at the frt'c school of \\"or( (‘stei* ; 
and his latlior beini>' infornu'd by Mi*. 1 Fairy Bright 
the maste r, tliat 1 h‘ possessed an ac ute* gcaiius and a 
ready disposition for le arning, rcvsolvc'd to ('ncourai>v. 
it. and to bring him ii|) to the [irobssion of the* law. 
With this view ^ tu* sent him (as it is incest [irobably 
conjectured) to Cambridge, to pursue his studic s : 
l)ut though he rc’sicU cl six or se\ c n years in that 
Fniversity, he was nc'ver matriculated; in coii.m*- 
(juence, it is >ai(I, of his nari’ow' circ'uiustatK (>. 
whi(‘h would not pia'init him to go through the re gu- 
lar gradations of degrees, and to support tlie other 
incidemtal ex|)enses <»t‘ the* [ilae'c'. W e are th(*rc'ti)iv 

* A L'THoim'i hs. Gciicrdl lUnf^rnphica! Dief/onan/ ; (ricy’.'' 
Mcmoir<i (tf' Uufhr ; Cibber’s nf ihr /%7.v ; and Brit^h 

Biography. 

i Ili.s father’^ property wa.s a house and a little land (as Dr. 
Nash lias discovered) worth about eight pounds a year, still 
called ‘ butler’s Tenement.* 
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to suppose, that he only atti'iuled the public lectures, 
vvhicli at tliat time (as at piesent) were numerous 
and respectable, "flic accounts of his youth, how- 
ever, are extremely defective ; and we are only told, 
that when he (putted Cambridife, lie lu'caiiK' clerk 
to Mr. .)(‘fl’erys of Earl’s (!rooin, an eminent Magi- 
strate for the ('ounty of Worceste r. AVith this 
gentleman lie lived some years in great comlbrt, 
having leisurei to app.ly liimself to his iavourite 
studies and amuseanent^; history, jioetiv, music, 
and paintinge^ 1 U* aiterw ard obtaiiU'd the pati’on- 
age oi‘ ldizal)(‘tli ConnU'ss ol' K<ait. a lady (d’ consi- 
derable leai ning, and th(‘ protectress of men of letters, 
fn her house* Ik* not only found an exci lkait library, 
hut likt^wise ibrmed an acupiaintaiu e with many ol’lu*r 
enlightt ned vi^it(^rs, /Vinong- otliers he b(‘('anu* inti- 
niat(‘ w ith S(‘ldt‘n, u ho (»iU‘n employed him in busi- 
ness (‘onneet(‘d w ith litt'rature*. I hit in w hat cha- 
racter, or tor how long a period, he xM’vcd that lady, 
and w hy lu* le ft her service* is, like* most of the* other 
inehlents ot’ his life*, nnknow n. 

11 is ne*\t residenei* waswitli Sir Saniutd Enke. a 
g' ntleman of an aneit-nt family in I >c<hbrdshire', and 
urn* of the (ieni'inls of ()li\('r (’romwell. 1 bre 
lie \eiy pj’oliablv planned, if (u* did not alM) write, 
the e<‘le*l»rated poi'in ot‘ llrmnUAS, imdei* w hieh elia- 
vacler it is snpiio^cii !.c i.jU ndeJ. xo ridle-nlc his ('in- 
ployeT. lie had indeed. ::1 this linu', an oppoiTuniiy 

Scve‘r:i] pit t ratlition.iPy as>i^nt tl to his pi iK il, lojii;' rc- 

ni.iiiKHl ill liis first niast(*r’> tinjolx , proving his caihs inclination to 
dr’t noble* art, tor Nvliich al t> lie nas at a later peiiotl highly re- 
t^iiidoel by tliij elistingviisluMl artist, Air. Samuel C'oopir. Nnt 
afterward, l>r. Nash found fliey Jiael been enipKwed to stop 
'windows; and adds, that ‘ tiiey hanllv descive?d a better fate !’ 

1 
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of conversing with those living characters of non- 
sense and hypocrisy, which he so vividly portrays 
and exposes throughout his whole work. 

Some years after the Restoration, he was made 
Secretary to Richard Earl of Carbery, I.ord Presi- 
dent of Wales, and aj)pointed Steward ol‘ lauUow 
Castle, when the Lord President’s Court was revived 
at that place. About the same time, likewise, he 
mai’ried Mrs. Hubert, a widow lady of good family 
and competent fortune, of w hich how ever the great ei 
part, being placed on bad securitit's, was unfor- 
tunately lost : but we have no datt's to tlu? ftwv re- 
corded events of his existence, and must tluuefore b(^ 
guided in tliose resjiects by collateral circuuistances. 
His ^ Hudibras,’ of w hich th(‘ Eirst Part was pub- 
lished in ]()().‘i, introduced liiin, probably, to the 
notice of the courtic'rs, and particularly to that poet 
and [)atron of learning, the Earl ol* Dorset. By hii^) 
it was made known to the King, wlio often plea- 
santly iiuoted it in conversation. 

Every eye, says Dr. Johnson, now watched the 
golden show'er which was to fall ii])on tin* autliur. 
who certainly not w ithout his share in tin* gj'ne- 
ral expectation. In lG(it, tlu' Scc’ond Part appc'arcd; 
the curiosity of the nation was rekindled, and the 
writer was again praised and elated. Iloelie^ter 
himself declared ; 


‘ 1 loatli rabble; ’ii> enough for me 
li* Sedley, .Shucln cIl, S!u ppard, Wyelierly, 
(jodolpliin, BuTiuui, DucKhurst, Huekingliani, 
And Home lew more wiiom 1 omit to name, 

Apj) rove my sense : 1 count their censure fimc.’ 


Alas ! praise was his sole ix‘v\ ard. Clarcudon, 
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Wood, gave him reason to hope for “ places and 
employments of value and credit ;” but no such ad- 
vantage did he ever obtain. Baffled in his views, the 
man whose wit had delighted and whose satire had 
tended to reform a nation, was sulfered in his old age 
to struggle with all the calamities ol‘ indigence. 

Something strikingly similar in the fates of Butler 
and Cervantes has been pointed out. Both, by the 
united foice of wit and satire, emancipated their 
resj)cetive countries from fanaticism of different 
kinds : and both, wliile their v/orks w ere universally 
applauded, were suffered, tlie Spaniard to perish 
with infirmity and in a [irison, jind the Englishman 
(by a destiny to a genermis mind as severe) to linger 
out a long life in precarious dependence. .So just is 
the observation of .luvi'iuil; 

UtLUfJ JarHr auornm I'irtutihus obsinl 

h\s <u)tu ; — 

“ Sl<:n\ jirtN worth, by j)Ov:'it\ deprest.''’ 

(JoTINSOS.) 

In ilis ('ourl liuiU'srjUutr isaid to liave been 
\vrittcu in UiTS) whii'b ^ipprincil v. itli iiis ^ Post- 
luanoii.s WOi’Ls, in tin- eliaiTH li t>i’ (daivndoii, 
ibickuijjj’lunii, Siuitle-buiy, cvc. he hail his alniiidant 

W ith liis slrt'di r thou<.;'h houtturablo appoiiitinent 
nailer lh( Lord I^p. siiii nt ui‘ W ales, and his wile's 
j^'intuie. he rt[)|H’ar.‘. to have sujjpoi ted liintsell’. while 
fi' danced altendar.ee in hopes of pivlerinciit or 
suitahlc ri'wai’d Tor his poetical s('i viccs. 

W yi:lierlv (a la othcr poet, llieii in Iiit;li lavour) 
ized cverj cpj)oilumty, wt' are told, ol recom-' 
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mending Butler to the Duke of Buckingham;* and 
even went so far as to pronounce it ‘ a reproach to 
the coui t, that a person of Jiis w it and loyalty should 
suffer in obscurity : ’ upon w hicli, liuckingham um 
dertook to name him to his Alajesty ; and Wychcrly, 
to forw ard the l)usiness, recpiested thc^ Duke to fix a 
time and place w hen he might introduce the modest 
and unfortunate jioet to his new" jiatron. In confor- 
mity to his orders, the two poets attended his {4race 
at the Roebuck, a noted tavern : but unlortunatidy, 
soon after they met, a kniglit of Bmkinghanrs ao 
fjuaintam'e passed l)y with two abandoned w'onu'n, 
whom he instantly pursued; nor from that liour did 
he recollect his promisc-s in favou!‘ of the author of 
Iludiln’as. 

(ii'anger, says Dr. Johnson, was informed by Dr. 
Pearce, wJio named for his antboi ity Mr. Low rules 
of the J'reasnrv, that Butler liad a y(‘arly ptmsion of 
a liundred pounds. Tliis is contradicted by all tra- 
dition, by the complaints id' Oldham, f and by the 

* Auhrey, or Wood, iiuorrectb records, thot lie was ‘ Se- 
cretary to his (irace, when lie wa> Chancellor of the Cniver.^ity 
ol* Canibridac.’ 

I* This writf.T, in his * Satire arrainst IVietry,' introduces the 
ghost of Spenser dissuading him from it, upon experience jnul 
example that jioverty and contempt were it’s inseparable attend- 
ants. After liaving adduced his own and tho.se of Horner 

and (.'owley, he add-s; 

* On Ijiitier who e:ui think without just rage, 

'file glory and tlie scandal of' the ag(' ? 

Fair stood liis liopts, when first he l anie to town; 

P»lel every wliere with welcomes of' renown, 

C'ourfcd and loved by all, with wonder reiul, 

And promises of princely favour fed ! 
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reproaches of Dryden; ^ and, I am afraid, will never 
be confirmed. 

But what reward for all had he at last ?— 

After a life in dull expectance past. 

The wretch, at summing up lus mis-spent days. 

Found notliing left but poverty and praise: 

Of all his gains by verse, he could not save 
Enough to purchase flannel and a grave. 

Reduced to want, he in due time fell sick, 

Was fain to die, and be interred on tick ; 

And well might bless the fever, that was sent 
To rid him hence, and his worse.fate prevent,^ 

Otway also, in his ^ Prologue to Constantine the Great,’ with 
a feeling almost prophetic of his own destiny, exclaims: 

— ‘ All yc who have male issue horn 
I 'nder the starry sign of Capricorn, 

Prevent the malice of their stars in time. 

And warn them early from the sin of rhyme: 

Tell them how Spenser starved, how Cowley mourn’d, 
llow Butler’s faitli and serviee were return’d.’ &e. 

^ In his ‘Dedication of his Juvenal,’ where also lie observes : 

The worth of his poem is loo well known to need any com- 
ineruh’tion, anti he is above my censure. The ehoit‘o of his 
uamhers is suiiable I'nougli to Iiis de.^ign, as he has managed it; 
hut in any othei band the shortness oi’ his vi rse, and the tpiick 
rolurns ol’ rhyme, had debased tlie dignity o(’ stile. His good 
sense is perj)cluallv shining tlirougb all he writes: it aifi)rds us 
I'.ot the time ot‘ llnding Ihiilts: we passthrough the levity oi Iiis 
rhyme, and one is inmuMlialely carried into some admirable u.>etul 
thouglit. After all, lu? has chosen this kind of verse, and lias 
WMttcn the best in it.’' Both Drydt'u and Addison however, 
m lefeienee to Ihitler’s genius, have expressed their regret 
dial * instead of embalming his wit in lu roie verse, he eonde- 

ended to burlescpie and tleggrej.’ But .\ddison has not been 
* nsisteiit in Jus judgement ; and the opinhuis of Drydcn were 
ire(|uently immature. One remark may, at least, be made in 
it’s favour, that the versification has perhaps been a principal 
VOL. IV. K 
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It is certain, that he reai)ed no other benefit from 
his poem than an order upon the Treasury for three 
huiKh’cd pounds;^ which, as he owed more than the 

cause of it’s fame ; as the turns of humour and satire, being 
short and pithy, arc therefore more tenable in the memory, 
whence Hudibras is more frequently quoted in conversation than 
the finest pieces of serious poetry. 

As a masterly piece of criticism, Dr. Johnson’s Dissertation 
upon Hudibras, appended to his Life of Butler, will be read 
with great pleasure. The work (it may be briefly remarked) 
considered as a whole, is certainly deficient in incident and 
interest ; for though it contains more wit and learning than per- 
haps any otlier ciat ever was written, and tliougli there is hardly 
a subject for which an appropriate motto might not be found 
in it’s pages, it cannot often be perused except as a task. The 
characters, indeed, are now olisolele ; for the manners, that gave 
them birth, no longer exist : yet will thi.s work remain an un- 
rivalled monument of genius and erudition, as long as the i aiglish 
language endures. 

* Some assert, ‘ tliat the King drew tlic order ibr three 
thousand pounds ; and that a cypher was cut off in some of tiie 
offices, through which it passed.’ But this does not seem jMo- 
bable : for Butler, in that casi‘, would hardly Jiave been so per- 
sonally severe upon his Majesty’s neglect of him, as we iind hiia 
in his ‘ HuDinu \s at Court.’ 

* Xow you must know isir IIuoniUAs 
such perfections gifted was, 

And so [leculiur in his maimer. 

That all that saw him did him lionoiir. 

Among the rest, this prince uas one. 

Admired his ct^nversation : 

'J'his prince, whose ready wit and parts 
Cornpie M Injth men’s and women’s hearts. 

Was so o’crcomc by knight and Ralph, 

Tiiat he could never claw it off. 
lie never ate, nor drank, nor slept. 

But Hudibras still near liiiii kept; 

Never would go to cliurch, or so. 

But HutUbras must with him go : 
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entire sum. he requested his friend liOngueville to 
appropriate to the discharge of liis debts. 

Few more particulars of his life are to be found ; 
for from his extreme modesty, and his dislike ol’ what 
Cowley so well dtaiominates the great vulgar and 
the small,” he studiously avoided a multiplicity of 
accjuaintancc. liven the Earl of Dorset, one of his 
best friends, was ol)Iig(‘d to rt'sort to a stratagem in 
order to get introduced to liiia. lie prevailed on 
iMr. Fleetwood Sbepliaril lo ivdrnduce him into his 
company at a tavern, in ihe cliarricter of a common 
friend. At this iiitcrview EntI- i', w lixi: nevc'r shone 
ill conv(Tsation till lu' b;:(l d;: ik putty fredy, aj)- 
peared flat and Ix^avv nbile tlie first liottle went 
round: in tin* eours<^ ol‘ drlukin;' 1 Ik‘ second, liow- 
ever, he beeain<d)i i h mid sprightly, displayed to it's 
lu'st ailvantagv hi"' v. !i and leanhnr'. and ])i’oved a 
most agrt'cahlc coinoanion ; link hc-i.ri' the third was 
fmis}u‘d, be ulei. rd into lus oiiginal stupidity. 
Next inoruing, his l.ord hip proufrained him “■'like 
a iiine-jiiii, little at both ends, hut great in the 
middle." 

During tlu’ lattei' part of his life he resideif in 

Nor yet TO\isit concubine, 

Or at a city-foait to (line, 

but llu(li])r:is must .still he tht'ro. 

Or all the I’at was in tlio lire. 

Now, after all, was it not hard 
That lie slunild meet with no reward. 

That tittod nut this knight and hstiuire 
This monarch did so much admire? 

That he should m v r reimburse 
The man li>r th’ etinipage, or horse, 

Is surv^ a strange ungrateful thing 
In any body — but a king.’ 
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Rose Street, Covcnt (Jju-dei) ; and tlicre, it is supposed, 
he ended his days. Ujmii his death in 1680, Mr. 
Longueville n))plicd to many of his great and wealthy 
admirers, to contribute to the ('X})eiise of burying 
him in Westminster Abbey : but they, who had 
courted liis coin[)any v\ ithout promoting liis interest 
in life, ere not very likely to exert tliemselves in 
paying liononr to his remains. He was, tlierefore, 
privately interred in tiu* < linreh-yard of St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden, at tlu^ sok' ( barge of his friend, the 
burial-service l)eingiead by Di*. Patrick (subst'quently 
Bishop of Kit) the minister oj‘ the j)arisli. From this 
and oth(T circumstances it was r(q)orted, that " he 
died deeply in de bt.’ Put Mr. (’harles KongueviUe, 

* A momuucut, however, wi;s in 172 J erected to Ids memory 
by Mr. John Ikirber, citiAcn of London, uhiehgavc oeciision to 
the following lines by Mr. S, W i 'iley : 

< Wbilht Butler, needy wreU-h ! was yet alive, 

No generous patron would a dinner give. 

iSee him, when starved to deatli and turn’d to dust. 

Presented with a moiuimental bust! 

The poet’s late Is here in em!)le’.n shoe, n : 

He ask’d le/f bread, lujd be received a stoneP 
fhe inscription upon it is as follows ; 

M. S. 

SAMi:}:i.i > r>CTLJ;ui, 

(lifi. Slrcitshainid' in cyjn Viyorn. nat, 1012, 

♦;/>/// 1 Aftld. j.’LSO, 

rir (/net us iniprnnisy //err, inl(‘yrr ; 

Opcrifiiu: inyf’hii, nan item pra itiiisy Jelii : 

Satinci rpml no^ enrmiuts ariifex cyrryins ; 

(Inn sinii(I(Lt(C rc/iyionls Inrvavi (leirdxit, 

Kl pf rdnelluini ser/era liberrime exnyitavii : 

Scriplornm in sun yenercy j/rinins el 

AV’, eui xiro dee ran I /'err oinuidy 
Dccsscl etinm mnrlnn tnmulusy 
Hoc landcin posit n nint more curavit 
dohaiines liarber, elvis Luyulinensisy 1721. 
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the son of the above-mentioned gentleman, publidj^ 
contradicted the assertion. In this mist of o1)scurity 
passed the life of Butler, a man wlutse name can 
only perish with his languaj^e. The mode and place 
of his education are unknown ; the events of his life 
are variously related ; and all that can be told \\ ith 
certainty is, that he was poor. 

The 'J'hird and Last Part of I ludibras was i)uldished 
sometime after tlu^ First and Second; and a complete 
edition of the \\ hoh' w as printed undei* the autlior’s 
inspection in IbTH. It has since received the highest 
commendations fnjjii foreigners, as u a 11 as IVom his 
own countrymen. Among the first, Voltaire has 
(lone it tlu‘ highest lionour. Tliis gr(‘al gx'ihus thus 
expresses himscll* ii|)on the subjec t : ** I'iu ri* is an 
English poem, the title' of which is " I Irni miAS ; ’ 
it is * Don (iuixot(\' and our ^ Satire jMcnippce^ 
hlendt'd togc'lher. I lU'ver nu't \\ ith so much w it in 
OIK* single book as in this; and, at th(* same time, it 
is the most didicult to translate. Who would believe, 
that a work >Nhicl) paints in such lively and natural 
colours the sexeral foihles of mankind, and wliere we 
ine(‘t with more sentiments than words, should baffle 
tlu* endeavours of the ablest translators? Hut the 
reason of it is this; almost every part of it alliuU's 
to partic ular incidents." Hudibras has gone* through 
many I'ditions : that published by Zaehary (irey. 
l.L. D. with large annotations, and a prelhei* con- 
taining' some memoirs of the author in 17Ik in two 
\oiuines octavo, and snbsciiuently rcjirinlcd, was 

^ The few royal paper copies (six oaly, according to Mr. 
Ihi)dia) .sell at an eiioriiious price — even nine guineas, and in 
bonie catalogues thev are valued at a still higher sum ! 

It has provoked, as is usually the case w.tli pow(‘rhil and 
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long regarded as the standard one ; until Dr. Nash, 
the historian of Worcestershire, in 1794 published a 
new edition in two volumes quarto, with an Iinpiiry 
into the Life of Butler ; containing, hoAvever, few par- 
ticulars not previously known. Tn were pub- 

lished, ^ The Genuine Remains, in Verse and Prose, 
of IMr. Samuel Buth'r, printeil fiom original Manu- 
scripts, formerly in the possession of William Longue- 
ville, Es({. ; with Notes by Mr. K. Tliyer, Keeper oi 
the Public Library at IMancliest('r/ in two volumes 
octavo. Of these volumes, tlu* first (onsists chiefly of 
poetical pieces; (he s('eond, of chara('tei*s drawn with 
great strengtli, to ulucli are aniK'xed ingenious 
thoughts on a variety of subjec ts.^ vSome of the 

popular compositions, many inferior imitators ; a ‘ Second Part,* 
prior to his own, a ‘ Dutch,’ and a ‘ Scotch Iludihras,’ ‘ Ikitler’s 
Ghost,’ ‘ The Occasional Hypocrite,’ S:c. Some vain attempts 
Iiave, likewise, been made to translate parts of it into Latin. 
Of these, one or t\iN> (ascribed to the leanu'd Hannar, om:e 
Greek Professor at Oxford) are subjoined for the amusement of 
the reader : 

‘ So learned I'aliacotius from, ^:c.’ 

Sic (tdscililifKs fK/sos <lc choir tordn 
Vccforis lioctii sen/ it J ahin at lus arfr, 

(Ini potnvrr parnn durnmhi tnjiitirc pcircnlcin : 

At p(K\tqmm fatu chuiis coniputruil y ipMon 
Una >jjinp(itfiicioH cerptt tufjcsccrc cost non. 

* So wind i’ th’ liypochoiuhes pent, c'vc.* 

Sic hppnchonn riucis inclusa vicalifjua aura 
Dt'^oic’ hi crf)i(i(tUy s! Jrrlur prana per alvum : 

Sril .si .'^U/iinia petdt, inantisq ; invasent arcent, 

Drcinn.s /'urur cst, ct conscia Jiainina futuri. 

* fn justice to Hutler, we must not omit to mention an okl 
edition of his I’osthiimous Work.-, first printed in three aiul 
afterward iu one volume duodecimo, containin|» many indecent 
and immoral pieces, of w hich Mr, Charlcb Longucville declared 
many to be spurious. 
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verses printed upon this occasion, as Mr. Chalmers 
ol)servcs, show him to have been among' those who 
ridiculed the institution of the Royal Society, of 
which the enemies were for some time very numerous 
and very acrimonious — for vviiat reason, it is hard 
to conceive ; siiu'e the philosoidiers professed not to 
advance doctrines, hut to produce facts, and the most 
zealous enemy of innovation must admit the gradual 
progress of experiiMK c, liowever lu' may oppose hypo- 
theti('al temerity. 

Of iMr. William J.ongueville it is recorded, on 
competent aiithorily, that hv was a conveyancing 
lawyer and a Bem luT ot‘ the Inner Temple, and had 
raised himself from a low l)egi]ming^ to very great emi- 
nence in that proh ssiou ; tliat he w (is (‘locpient and 
learned, and of spotless inU*grity ; lliat he maintained 
an aged fath(‘r, who Jiad wasted his tortune by ex- 
travagaiuv. and hy his industry and application re- 
editu'd a ruiiu’d family ; and that liaving supported 
Butler (who. hut for him, must literally havi' starved) 
lie r(’( eiv(Ml from him, as a rtcompe nee, tlit‘ papers 
called ‘ his Remains.' Of* these tlu‘ original copy 
was, at oiu' limca in the hands of the Ui v. Dr, 
Hichard Farnu'r. 
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[ 1621 — 1 () 83 .] 


Antony ASHLEY COOPER was the only 
son of Sir John Cooper, Hart, of Rockborn in the 
county of Southanij)ton, by Anne daughter and sole 
heiress of Sir Antony AshUw, Bart, of WinboriK^ 
St. Giles in the county ol' Dorsi't, where he was 
born in the year IG^I. 

By the deatli of his father h<‘ siKT’eeded, Ixdbre hf? 
was ten yc'ars of age, to an estate of HOOO/. per a?frr 
Being* a boy f)f* uncommon j)arts, he was sc'nt at 
fifteen to Oxford, where he lK*(*am(‘ a Fellow C(»in- 
inoner of J^xeter College* under the tuition of Dr. 
John Prideaux, then Rector of’ that society. Here 
he is said to liavc' rcanairuTl about two y(*ars, and 
fully support(*(l his charaebT of an (extraordinary 
genius. He sul)se(iuenlly ri‘inov(‘d to Uncolns 
Inn, and aj)plied himself’ w ith great vigour to the 
study of tht* law', es[KciaIly to that j)art of it, whieli 


* Autiioiuti K s. B/ijo;rap/iiu Britunnica^ Wood’s Athcjuc 
Oxonicraes^ and Ilumu’s llhiory ij' England, 
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gave him an insight into tlu? constitution of las 
native country. 

At nineteen, lie was elected reprc'sentative for 
Tewksbury, in tlie j)ar]iament wJiich met at \Yest- 
iiiiirster in April, 1640. 

The outlines of an able politician wen* discovered 
very early in his liOrdshi|>’s character, by an amiable 
instance of loyalty to his K ing and of reg.ard for the 
public trancjiiillity : for, at th(' Ix^ginning of the civil 
war, he rej)aired to Charles 1. at Oxford with a pro- 
ject, not for subduing or ( Oiupiering his country, but 
for rtxiucing sUch as had either desia ted or mistaken 
tlieir duly to their allegiance. Being introduced Iiy 
his friend Ixird Falkland, then Scx'retary of State, 
ns ‘ having sonnet hing to [iropose woi tliy of consider- 
ntion,’ lie told the King, that " he eouldimmediately 
put an end to the war, il' his iNbijesty would grac iously 
please^ to assist him in it.’ (Charles aiiswi'ring, * That 
lie was a very young man for so gre at an under- 
taking;’ “ Sire," replied he, tliat will not he the 
worse for your affairs, pnivided 1 dn liie business.’* 
Upon which, the King show ing a willingness to hear 
him, he proceeded as follows: 

The gentlemen and men ol’ ( stall's w ho first en- 
gaged in this war, seeing now after a year or two 
that it sc?eins to he no nearer an end than it was at 
first, and beginning to he w eary of it, would he glad 
to be in quiet at liome again, if they could be assured 
of rt'dress oi‘ their grievanci's, and have theii’ riglits 
and lilH’ities secured to them. This, I am satisfied, 

fhe presc'iil ti'inper gcT'erally throughout England, 
and particularly in those parts whore my estate and 
concerns lie. If therefore your iMajesty w ill ompowei' 
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me to treat with the p«arliament-gan’isons, to gram 
them a full and general pardon, with an assuranee 
that a general amnesty (arms being laid down on 
both sides) shall reinstate all things in the samr 
posture they were before the w ar, and that then ji 
free parliament shall do w hat more remains to be 
done for tlie settlement of the nation in tliat ease, 1 
will begin and try tlie experiment in my own country: 
and I doubt not but the good siu cess, 1 shall have 
there, w ill open the gates of other adjoining garri- 
sons, by bringing them the news of pt^ace and secu- 
rity on laying down their arms." Tlie Monarch ap|X'ar- 
ing to accede to these propositions, and Sir Antony 
according to liis dtsin^ Ix'ing lurnishid with full 
powers, he repaired to Dorsetshire, and there nego- 
trated with tlu' garrisons of Poolt*, W('ymouth, Dor- 
chester, and otIuTs m) sneccssfully, that one of them 
was actually put into his fiands ; w hen Ihinec^ I\fau- 
rice, who eomma.nded some ()i‘ tiu* royal forces in 
those parts, took innnedialt* |)ossessiun of the pUicCr 
and gave the pillae;<‘ of it to liis sf>ldi(Ts. 

I '[ion this, Ji(»t \\(‘nls (lassed Ix‘t\veen Sir yVnfoiij 
and the* olfending (icneral : but the violence was 
committed, find the deMgn in con>('f|U('n(‘e I’endimcd 
ahoitive. All tliat he could no\v do was, to warn 
the otJier gan isons w ith w hom he had been in treaty, 
to ' stand uiion their guard, as he could not insuic 
the perf*ormauce of the artic k^s stipuLated.’ 

Me soon afterA urd, it is said, in con junction w ith 
Serjeant Fountain jirojeeb^^l another serheme to ter- 
minate the war; w hir h was, that the country-gxmtle- 
men throughout Kngland should arm the peasantry 
with a view to suppress Ixith parties. This plan* 
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|)einft' imperfectly carried into execution, gave rise to 
a tfiird army called ‘ tlie Clul)-men,’ who struck so 
much terror into the followers lx)th of the Kin^^ and 
of the parliament, that tlu^ former never forgave him. 
If all the leaders had been true to their engagements, 
and had risen at the appointed time, it is supposed 
they M^ould have accomplished their object ; but some 
of them failing, it miscarried. 

Sir Antony was subs(‘(|uently invited to Oxford l)y 
a letter from his iMajesty ; but pert'civing tliat he 
had lost the royal eonfichau e, and that his person was 
in danger, he retiri d to the parliament-cpiarters ; and 
soon alU‘rwai’d atrepting a commission from that 
j.arty,'^ and raising forces in Dorsetshire, took Ware- 
ham by storm in l(i 14, which was speedily followed 
hy tlu? reduction of all the adjacmit districts. 

In 1()4(), he was ap|)ointed Slieritf of Wiltshii’e; 
and in Idol, one of the (a)mmittec‘ of Twenty, ap- 
pointed to coiisidc‘r of ways and mt‘ans lor rc'form- 
irig the* law'. I le w ris, also, one of tin* members of the 
Convention, w hi('h met after Cromwell had expelled 
the l.(mg Parliament in l()5:j. Me was again re- 
turned to parliament in l()o4, and was nne of the 
priiKdi)al persons who signed the (H'lihjated Protesta- 
tion, charging thi^ Protector with tyranny and arbi- 
trary governmcnl. 

When Richard w as deposed, and tlie Rump came 
again into ])owt*r. Sir Antony was nonnnated one of 
tluir Council of State, and a Coimnissioner for ma- 
naging the arni>. Rut at that very time he had en- 
gaged in a secret corrospoiKlonce wdth the friends of 

He “ gave himself up” to them, indeed, says the royalist 
historian of the rebellion, ‘‘ body and soul and “ became an 
hnplacablc enemy to the royal fumiU'.” 
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Charles IL, and was eminently instrumental in pro- 
moting his return. 

From this may he inferred tlie opinion, which lie 
entertained of the illegal proceedings of Cromwell 
and how much of the sufferings of the royalist? 
would have been [irevented, had the point of a free 
parliament, for which he always contended, been for- 
tunately conceded. His Majesty’s restoration must 
have been it’s immediate consccjiu'iK'e. '^J’he constant 
correspondence which he kept up with the royal 
party, to the hazard of his life and fortune, is a suffi- 
cient proof that he maintainetPhis loyalty, as far as 
it was at all consistent with the riglits and interests 
the peojile. 

From his vigorous hostility indeed to the two 
successive Protectors, we find him actused together 
wdth Whitlocke before the parliament, in 1659, of 
having provided force's in Dorsetshire*, to join with 
Sir George* Booth in attempting to liring back t)ie 
Stuarts. This charge* howewe r, thi'ough his git^ai 
influence, and by strenuous a>severations ol‘ his in- 
nocence, be siu'cessfully re'pelle'el. Alter the rc'sig- 
nation of Kicliaiel Cnainvell, lie* was one ejf the nine 
of tlie Olel Council of State*, w ho e ucourage*d Geaie- 
ral Monk by Icttci- te) persevere* in his design of ac- 
cornjdishing the Restoration. 

He was likewise in the list of tlie* (Council of 
Thirty Nine, for w hom an oath w as prepai e el, ple eig- 
ing them to the* abjuration of the* royal line; l)ul hv 
the interposition chiefly of bims(*lf and of ( ieneru) 
Monk, it w^as successfully opposed, as a snare upon 
their consciene es. 

He was elected representative* for Dorsetshire in 
the flcaling Parliaiueut, which met upon the twenty 
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fifth of April, 1660 ; and a resolution being taken 
to restore tfie constitution, he was appointed one of 
the twelve ineinliers delegated l>y the Lower House 
to cany their invitation to tlu^ King. In performing 
this service, he w as overturned in liis carriage upon 
a Dutch road, and received a dangerous wound l^e- 
tween tlie ribs. 

But thougli Sir Antony was thus instrumental 
in forwarding the Restoration, it ouglit to be remem- 
bered to liis honour, that lie w islied to prescribe con- 
ditions to the returning iMonarch, and even proposed 
that he should lu^ oliliged to sign the treaty offered to 
his fathi'i* in the Isle of Wight. In this, howevxT, 
he was over-nded by Monk. 

l^[Km tlu' arrival of his iMajc»sty, lu' was sworn of 
the Privy ('ouncil, and appointed one of the Com- 
missioners lor the trial ol' th(' regicidi^s : in 1 G ()1 

created Baron Ashley, of Winborne St. Giles; in 
ia[)id succession made* ( 'hancelloi’ and Under Trea- 
surer of the Excheipier, oiu* of the Lords (lominis- 
sioners fm* ex('cuting the office of High Treasurer,! 
and Lord Llt*i:tenant of tlu* Chainty of Dorset; and. 

* Fi)r liib ncci'piancc ot‘ this oflice, lu‘ been licavilj 
ceiijJLircd. 

1 His coiuhirt as a minister at this time lias been a subject 
of considerablt animadversion, because he was one ol* the junto 
known by the name of ‘ the Cal)al ’ (so stiled from the initial 
letters vd' tlicir titles ; CJiH'ord, A,s]iley, b,uekinghani, A,rling- 
ton, and L,aiulertla}e) “ cliaraeters so unprincipled,” says one 
ot the greatest authorities, Mr. Fox, “ as justly to deserve the 
*t'vority, with which they liave been treated by all writers who 
have mentioned them.’ He admits, however, that the King “ kept 
horn tlicm the real state of his connexion with France, and trom 
*^omc of them at least the secret of what he was pleased to 
cullhis religion.” Tint Ashley had no concern, it is generally 
believed, iu some of their most init|uilous nicirsuves. More par- 
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ill 1672 * Baron Cooper of Pawlet in the county of 
Somerset, and Earl of Shaftesbury. 

In the month of Novemher, the same year, he 
was raised to the dignity of Lord Chancellor. For 
this office he was eminently qualilied, as well hy 
his knowledge of the laws and constitution of his 
country, as by his natural powers, Vvliich enabled 
him to make a distinguished figure in it's discharge. 
His more particular brilliance arose from his speeches 
in j)arliamcnt ; and if we judge only from those 
whkdi he delivered upon sweaiing in tlic' Tr(‘asurer 
Clifford, his siu'cessor Sir Tlnunas Osborne, and 
Baron Thnrlaiul, we must conclude him to have 
been an accomplished orator, 'fhe short tinu*, during 
which he sat at tlu‘ helm, was a time of tempest : 
but it did not either dismay, or ilistract him. Al 

« 

ticularlv, witli respect to Cliurles’ disgraceful treaty in ICTO 
with Louis XI\". (the ubjcct of v.hicli was, to render tlie Euglish 
Sovereign a ]).iltry j)ensio])er oCj'rance, on the eondition of his 
endeavouring to subject his own subjects to the Lope and the 
rest of Europe to the House of Hoiubon) it seems to be al- 
lowed, that his Lordshij) was never consulted upon the subject; 
and it is eipially adniiitei*!, tluit he neither tlien nor afteruaril 
received hribe.-^ from I'ranee, as so many of both parties iu ‘hat 
humiliating reign are known to Iiave done. Yet he uudouhtcclly 
supported the measure of a Duteli war, and made his celebrated 
sj)cech, applying to Holland the Ddoula vsi (^irlhairo of Cato, 
on that ineinorahle oeea>ion. He was, also, guilty of tlie illegal 
measure of issuing writs for tljc election of members oi’ parlia- 
ment during a rc'*ess, and abusing tlie influence of the crow n to 
procure returns in favour of tlie court. 

* In 1C70, he interceded with Dr. I'cll (hv ii letter, which 
still extant) that ‘Jiis friend Mr. Locke might receive from Oxford 
tlie degree of M. J).,’ oji the Prince of Orange’s visit to that 
University ; hut in vain. A .similar favour had been fruitlessly 
requesU'd in 1GG6, for tlie sanjc illustrious individual, even by 
their fSfemccllor the Earl of Clarendon. 
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the end of a twelvemouth, he gave up the Seals, 
Of the manner of* his resignation the following ac- 
count is given by Eehard, in liis History of England: 

“ Soon after the br('akjng-iip of the parliament, the 
Earl was sent for on Sunday morning to court ; as 
was also vSir Ilen(\age Finch, Aitoniey General, to 
whom the Seals Avcre |)i (im5se(L As soon as the Earl 
raine, lie retired with the King into tlie closet, while 
the prevailing party u aited in triumph, to see him 
return without tlu' ])urse. His r.ordslii|) being alone 
with the Kiiig, vsaid, Sire, 1 know you intend to 
nive the Seals to the ^Vttornc y (a neral, hut 1 am sure 
your Majesty nev(‘r inle!i(!(‘(] to (lismiss me with eon- 
The King* who eouhl not dt) an ill-natured 
thing, replied, (iod’s tisli, my Ford, 1 will not do 
it with any eir<‘inu>taiHV tljat may look like an af- 
front." I'hen, Sire," said the Earl, 1 doirt^ your 
Majesty will |)t'nnit me to carry t!u‘ Seals before you 
to eliajH'I, and scaid for them al’tei n aril from my 
iiouse." To tliis his Majesty readily consented; and 
tlu‘ Earl amus('d the Ring with news and entertain- 
iig; till the a ( rv minute he we.s to g(» to ehapel, 

jiinpox ! V to di‘<'<'ive th(‘ ('(aotit^ rs and his sueeessor, 
u ho lu‘ i'd \v «o.s u;u)n the rack, for I'ear he should 

im vail upon the Ring to < liange his mind. The King 
and the ICarl <’anu; out of tlu‘ closet, talking tog't'ther 
and smili?)g, and went togt ll ir to ehapid, which 
UTcatlv surprised tl'.em all; and some ran imme- 
diately to tell the Duke of York, that * all their mea- 
>^nres were broken.’ Alter sernum, tin' Earl went 
Raue with the Seals; and, that evening, the King 
tlunn to the Attonny (ienerak*’ 

After he Inul quittenl the eourt* however, he con- 
bmied to make a considerable figure in parliament; 
in 1G75, zealously oppoi^ed the Test-Bill intro- 
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duccd by tb(; liord Ti*easurer Danby into the Hous(? 
of liOrcls. This dispute occasioned a prorogation, 
followed by a recess of fifteen months. 

When the jjaiiiament met again in February, 
1677, the Dukt‘ of l^uckingliam argued that, ^ from 
the lengtli of tlie jmect'ding prorogation it ought to 
be considered as dissolved.’ The Karl of Shaftesbury 
was of tlie sanu' opinion, and maintained it with so 
much warmth, that himself, the Duke, the Karl of 
Salisbury, and f^ord Wharton were sent to the 
Tower. As lie long refused to make any apology, 
he continued in confinenu^nt for thirteen months; 
though his feIlow-prison<n*s, upon their suhnnssioii, 
were immediate!}' discharged. 

On regaining his liberty, he managc'd tlie opjx)- 
sition to Dauby's administration w ith such talent and 
dexterity, that it was found impossible' to ('fhet any 
thing in parliament without an imtire change o! 
system. Airoi-dingiy in l(i79 tlu' King, who (le> 
sired nothing so much as tranquillity, disinisM*(l tliv 
whole Privy (’oiuu il at once, and f'ormc*d a lU'W ono: 
in which tlie Kali (»f Kssex as: Lord 'JVeasun r, tin 
Karl of Sundi'iiand as Secretary of State, and \ i> 
count 1 lalibix were members, am! the Kaii ol' SlialU s 
bury (eontiaiy' to tlu' advice of Sii* W illiam IVinpli 
Pj’esidimt. Amidst ni.any violent and unjust party 
procei'dings at this tinu', Sbai’tesbury was the au- 
thor of one signal national benefit, the (lassing o! 
the Ilahca^s Corpus Bill ; pronounced by 

* And yet this great InslrunuaU of Knglisli liberty, ii’ we 
may trust Burnet, was carried in tht‘ House of Lords by a trick 

Lord Cjrcy and Lord Norris were named to he the tciieis* 
Lord Norris, being a man .subj(H‘t to vapours, was not at all time^ 
attentive to what lie was doing : so, u very fat Lord coining a^ 
Lori (irey counted him lor ten, as a jest at first; but seeing 
Lord Norrisi Ijad not obbcrvcd it, he went on with tin’s mi*' 
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Fox the most important barrier against tyranny, 
and. best*framcd protection for the liberty of indivi- 
duals, that has ever existed in any ancient or modem 
Commonwealth.” This new post, however, he did 
not hold longer tlian six months. He had drawn 
upon himself the implacable hatred of the Duke of 
York, by steadily piomoting% if not originally sug- 
gesting, the project of an Exclusion-Bill, which was 
carried in tlie l^ower IIousi^ by a majority of seventy 
nine;* and, tlierefoiv, we cannot be surprised that a 
party was constantly at work against him. 

reckoning of ten. So it was reported to the Iloasc, and de- 
clared that ‘ they wlio were (or the hill were the majority,' though 
*t indeed wc*nt on the other side : and, by this moans, the bill 
past.’’ It was speedily made use of*, it appears. “There was a 
bold forward man (thehistorianadds) Sheridan, unative of Ireland, 
whom the (’onmions committed ; and he moved for his llahtuig 
Corpus, Some oi’tlie Judges weiH' alVaid oi* the IIou.se, and kept 
out of the way: but baron Weston had the courage to grant it.” 

* IToin the vigorous resistance of the C*oiirt, the C’Jiureh, and 
the Tories (aided by the ri'.'^triction.s, whieli the King oiiered to 
put upon a Popish succe ssor) it was lost in the House of Lords. 

'i’he account ol’ Hume ( wlin,howcv( r, is not to be trusted in what 
relates to his tavcmi ite Stuarts) i> .vuniewliat different ; “ Shaftes- 
imry,” he iid'orms us, “ finding that he pe’>s.<e.sscd no more than 
the appearance of t ourt-favour, was resolved still to adhere to 
the popular partv, by whose atlaclimeiit he enjoyed an undis- 
puted superiority in ♦he Lower House, and possesseil great iu- 
Huonce in the otlier. J'he veiy appearance of court-favour, 
empty as it wa.s teinU d to rciuU r l.ini more danucrous. His 
partisans, observing tire prnyress \\)\ieh lie i.'.nl aliv^ady made, 
hopetl that he would soon acipiire the entire aseenvfmt ; and he 
<'oiis;tantly flatteied tliem, that * it’ they persisted in their purpose, 
the King from liuU'lem'e and ueeesslty aiul fondness lor iMon- 
mouth would at. l.^st he iiulu ed, even at tlie expense ot his bro- 
tl; ‘r’s right, to make them e cry eorn'essi^m.’ ” (C hap. LW 11.) 
In the next eli. pter, :dVcr panegyrising the mildness ami inle- 
^^rity of Lord Ibt&si'll, his exemption from ambition, and lu- 
VUl.. 1\, I 
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Upon the King’s summoning a parliament at 
Oxford in March 1681, Shaftesbury joined with se- 
veral fiords in a petiiion to prevent it’s meeting at 
that place, htit without success. In that parliament, 
he strenuously supported the Exclusion-Bill: but the 
Duke of York, through his friends, quickly contrived 
to make him feel the wei:jht ol' his resentment. For 
the zealots in interest, appreliendinij tliat as long 
as Shafteshury lived, their selienie of introducing 
Popery and arl)itrary power into the l^nglish goveni- 
merit must be defeated, and having failed in various 
atteni])ts to take him off privat(dy, piH'sented a bill of 
indictment against him at the Old Bailey. It was 
thrown out, how i'ver, 1)) the grand jury, after examin* 
ng the witiK'sses in open court. lie was, eonse(|nently, 
discharged from th(‘ Tow ta*, wlieiH' he had ht‘en eon- 
fined (on th(‘ evidence of an informer, who charged 
him with an atU inpt at subornation) I’rom July till 
November, 1682, to the great Joy of his country; 
and a medal ^ was struck upon iJie occ asion. 

In the ‘ Ti’ue Account of the Horrid (’ousjnracy/ 

zealous attaclnnent to tlic relij^ion aiul liberties of hi.s count! 
he re])resent.s Sliaftesbury as in ino.st particulars fit an ojipo- 
siite character.” He had indeed previously admitted, that hiul 
he (as .some did not scruple to allege) for the sake of throwing 
an increased odium upon the Papists laid the plan of Titib 
Oates’ plot, he would [irobably, !)y rendering it moderate, eon* 
si.stent, and credible, have defeated it’s power of producing 
such jirodigioiis effects upon tfie popular mind. It would indocfl 
be ar) ab>ur(lity, a> Mr. i (>\ ob.servt-s, e([ual almoi^t in de- 
gree t(i the bei<et ol the plot itself j to suppose it a story falni- 
cated by that nobleman and tlie otlu r leuder> of the Whig party 1’* 

* Ihis ‘.ave biith in an extremely bitter poem under that 
title from tiie p n (d Dryden, uho liad previously personificil 
Sfiafteabury hs tlio g- eut counsellor of rebellion in liis ♦ Absalorn 
arn^Vehitopheld 
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published in 1685, Shaftesbury is placed fore- 
most among the disaffected. Conscious to him- 
self, the comjnler says, of the blackness of his 
crimes and of the iniquity of the verdict by which 
he had for the time escaped, and finding he was now 
within the compass of the justice he liad so lately 
frustrated and contemned, lie thenceforth gave over 
all his quieter and more plausible arts of sc'dition, 
whereby Ii(‘ proudly bragg(*d he should in time (as 
his expression was) “ le isurely walk his Majesty out 
of his dominions,’ and on a sudden betook himself 
to more precipitate ent(‘rj)risc‘s. lie is elsewhere 
called ‘ the jirime engiiu‘er, during his time, in con- 
triving and directing all tlie several motions and 
parts of th(' whole ('onspira< y.’ At tlu' lu'ad of his 
English a(*('om|)lic('s are ciumuTated, the Duke of 
iMonmouth ; Cord (iray of A\'ai‘k, ( haraeterised by 
the Mdek<'dness of his private* liti*:" the Karl of 
Essex, guilty of many ill jiractiet's, unwoi-tliy the 
son of sueli a lather*/’ I .ord llov/ard (»f Kscrick, 
subse(juently the base agemt in tlu* legal nuirther of 
his two neNl-nam(*d confederalc*s */’ Cord llussell, 
** (arrU'd away bv a vain air ot popularity, and a 
wild suspicion ol losing a great estate* by an imagi- 
nary return of Poi)ery;" Colonel Algernon Sidney, 
“ who irom his youth had professed himstll an 
cneniv to the gov(*rnnu*nt of his eoindry, and acted 
‘i(‘('ordinglv ; ’ W illiam 1 lampden the younger, who 
“ n Hewed and continiK*d tin* heretlitary malignity ol 
iii^ house airainst tlu* Koval Kamilv ; ' Sir '.1 liomas 
Armstrong, a ilc‘!)auehed atheislual bravo; lieu- 
tenant Colonel Waleot, introdueed l)y the Cord 
Howjird (under the eharaeter ot a stout and able 
‘»<lieer) into a strict familiarity with the Earl of 

1 
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Shaftesbury, from whom he never after parted till 
liis death ; accompanyiiif^ him in his flight into 
Holland, and rctuining thence with his cori)se, &c. 
But of all the conspirators (he adds) whether English 
or Scotch, tiie man to wliom, next the late Earls of 
Shaftesbury and Argyle, belonged the chief place 
and precedence in the whole diabolical design, w^as 
Robert Ferguson a Scotchman, wlio with Walcot 
was named a legatee in Sliaftesbury’s last will as 
his special friend. 

Ho is subsccpicntly stated, in this bitter party- 
publication, to liavc “ redoubled his old (xclama 
tions of j)oj)ery, tyranny, suj)erslitious idolatiy, op- 
pressions, niurthcrs, Irish witnesses, cVc., of whose 
subornation no man in the tlin^e kingdoms could 
have given a more exact account than himselt^ — ^liis 
vain-glorr, and the conceit of his own d(xterity, 
and his forniei’ constant siuwss in making confuskais 
inclining him to fancy (what his flatterc'rs suggested) 
that ‘ the whole* (ity and kingdom were at liis Ixrk, 
and upon tJie holding up of his finger would pre- 
sently vise in arms to extirpate the two brother> 
of Slavery and Popery,’ as tliey w ere lewdly wuiit 
in their private dehauehes to stile the* King ami (ii:i 
Royal I liglmess.” 

'Phe conspirators of the \\ est of England, es[K^r 
cially in d'aunton and Devonshire, not l)eing siifli- 
ciently proiujjt or forward in theii* co-ciperati(*n, )h- 
deterinined t / leave Eiiglaiul. '^J’hus havitjg sclh 
all liis hopes and contrivances dashed in pieces at 
home, lie had nothing \vii to do (observes the 
bigoted historian) hut to take shtdter in a com- 
monwealth, which in his former greatness he 
mortally jirovoked ; there to lead a life of 
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^mce and misery, and to die neglected in a country 
of which he had formerly expressed so great a' 
hatred : and yet still retaining so much venomous 
rancour against his most gracious master, as to pro- 
fess with his last breath, that he had deservedly 
received his death’s wound (meaning the bruise in 
his side) and now his death, in that country where 
he had done his own so much miscliief.’ Witli 
this Anew, he embarked for Holland upon his dis- 
( harge ; and, alba* a dangt'rous voyage' arriving at 
Amsterdam, took a liouse in that citv.+ But thoutrh 
ho thus escaped the acrimony of liis political and 
spiritual antagonists, he could not elude his old dis- 
toinpei* the gout, to which he 1‘ell a victim January 
22, 1683. 

His body, being embalmed, was l)roiight to Eng- 
land, and internal Avith his ancestoi s at W inhorne St. 
Giles; and, in 1732, a noble moiuimi nt Avith a highly 
lionouralde ins(Ti[)tion was erected to liis nu niory. 

It AA’as a mislortniK' this noI)I(' p( rsonage, that 
the account of the time's in wliii*h lu* lived, and of 
the government in whu‘h he so larg(‘ly participated, 
lias been transmitted to posterity liy his prolessed 
enemies, "riiis may, in some measure, account for 
liis not making a very amiahle figure in history ; so 
that, Avhile his abilities stand eoiil'essed by all, the 
excc'llonee of his conduct and the integrity of his 
intentions are harilh ae'knowleelge el by any. Wither 
is it now easily to i)e imagined, n hat coiitidanevs 

^ When he was one of tlie Commissioner? sent thither, in the 
ytar 1660, to invite his Majesty home freely anil without terms. 

1 He applieel, also, to be made a Ihugher of that city ; upon 
"hich occasion, it is said, his Ddendu rst Carthago was su^- 
St'fcted to his recollection. 


o 
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were set on foot by his adversaries in his life-time, 
in order to render his name detestable, March- 
moot Needham, in particular, is said to have been 
specially cunj)loyed to defame his cliaracter ; particu- 
larly in a quarto pamj)hlet entitled, A Pacquet of 
Advices and Animadversions, sent from London to 
the Aleii of Shaftesbury ; wliicli is of Use for all his 
Majesty’s Subjects in tlie Three Kingdoms.’ London, 
1676 ,^ 

He was, also, represented as having liad the vanity 
to exj)e('t to be chosen King' of Poland. Hence his 
name of - Uount Tapsky,’ alluding to the tap, which 
had been a[)|)lied upon the brc‘aking-out of an ulcer 
between his ribs. It was also a standing jest, with 
the low er wits, to stiU^ him ‘ Shittsbiny,’ instead of 
Shaftesbuiy. on account of his notorious lil)ertinism 
of character: and it is record(‘d that C’harles 11., who 
would botl) lake libi*rti(‘s and bear tluim on(‘u' in 
a vein oi’ raillt^rv and with relen lue to his amours, 
said to liiiii ; f believe*, .Shaitesbiiry. thou art the 
wickedisl I'ellow i]i niy dominions : to whic'h, with 
a low bow' and a grave fac('. the llarl replied, Miiy 
it |jh a -.e ynur Majesty, ol’ a subject I bi'lievc? I am. ' 
At V. hieli the UK iry ^Monarch laughed lu'arlily. 

'Dii stoiy, w h<“thcr tnK‘ or lalst*, setans to prove, 
that he v\ g(‘fK l ally regai’dcd as a dissolute charac- 
ter ; and. ii he w er* ’ l•eal]y so, his n'gularity in the 
offices ofdnnu ^tit' ri ligion was only adding hypocrisy 
to liis olJicr v\c(‘s : yet was 1 k‘ sincerely estc(*mcd by 
Locke, and hy other imm of virtue. 

A aj'iously however as historians re^port tin* motives 
of Ins a.etions, tfuy agn'(‘ in ascribing to him uncoin- 

* This abuse is transfvTred, rcrfuiiiyn^ into the account given 
^ Shaftesbury by the Oxford historian, Antony Wood. 

3 
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mon powers of mind, together with a daring and 
restless si)irit. He appears to have l)een distinguished 
by subtilty of argument, rather than solidity of judge- 
ment ; and to have changed his jilans ith a fre- 
quency matched only by the indefatigableness, with 
which for the time lie pursued them. H(‘ married 
three wives, but left only one son Antony, by the 
second (Fraiu es, daughter ol' David Cecil, third Karl 
of Exeter) who was the father of the noble author of 
the ‘ Characteristics.’ ^ 

From his character in the ‘ Biographia Britan- 
?nc(i9 which is one continued panegyric, Macplierson 
and l^alrynqile have made many heavy deductions. 
The reader \\ ill not !h‘ sorry to see it, as sketched 
by Dryden in his ‘ Absalom and Adiitophel.’ He 
must make large allowan('(‘s. indeinl, for tlu' hostility 
of tlie artist : l)ut he cannot fail to admire the bril- 
liancy of the ('X(M:utiun. 

or these tlie false Achitophel was first ; 

A naiue to all siu eoeding ages curst : 

For close ilcsigiis and crooked counsels tit ; 

Sagacious, bold, and turbulent of wit: 
flestlcss, untix’d in |irineijdes and place; 

In power unpleasod, impatient of tiisgrai e : 

A tiery soul wbieb, working t»iit it’s way, 'X 
fretted the pign\v body to decay, > 

And o’er-inforniM the tenement of clay. J 
A daring pilot in extremity : 

Pleased witli the danger, when the waves went high, 

He sought the storms; but, for a calm unfit, 

Woidd steer too nigh the sands to show his wit. 

Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 

And thin partitions tlo the'r bounds di\ idc : 

* For tlie supei intendonce of lus grandson’s early education 
die old gentleman fixed upon a learned female, of the name of 
ilirch, who was intimately conversant with the Latin and Greek 
tongues. 
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JBlsc why should lie, with wealth and honour blest. 
Refuse his age the needful hours of rest ; 

Punish a body which he could not please. 

Bankrupt of life, ytit prodigal of ease ? 

And all to leave what with his toil he won 
To that unfeatherhl two-legg’d thing, a son ; 

Got while his soul did huddled notions try, * 

And born a shapeless lump, like anarchy. 

In friendship false, implacable in hate ; 

Resolved to ruin, or to rule, the state. 

To compass tliis, the triple bond he broke ; 

The pillars of the public safety shook, S 

And fitted Israel for a foreign yoke : J 

Then seized with fear, yet still atlecting fame. 

Usurp’d a patriot's all-atoning name. 

So easy still it proves, in factious times. 

With public zeal to cancel private crimes. 

How safe is treason, and how sacred ill. 

Where none can sin against the people’s will ; 

Where crowds can wink, and no offence be known, 
Since in anotlicr’s guilt they find their own ! 

Yet fame deserved no enemy can grudge: 

Tlie statesniiui we abhor, but praise the judge. 

* In Israel’s courts ne’er sat an Abc‘thdin [i /ju7/rr//or] 
With more discerning eyes, or hands more cleau ; 
Unbribed, unbought, the wretched to redress. 

Swift of despatch and easy of access.’ 

Oh ! had he been content to serve the crown 
Witli virtues only pri>per to the gown ; 

Or had the rankness of tJie soil been IVced 
IVoni cockle, that opprc-.s>’(l the noble seed ; 

Havid for him bis tuneful harp had strung. 

And heaven had wanted one immortal song. 

But wild ambition loves to slitle, not stand; 

And fortune’ ice prefers to virtue’s land. 

Achitophcl, grown weary to possess 
A lavvfui fame and lazy iiappim.'ss. 

Disdain’d the golden fruit to gather free. 

And lent the crowd his arm to shako the tree.” 

In * the MedaJ ’ lie adds : 

Yet should thy crimes succeed, Hhould lawless power 
those ends thy greedy hopes devour. 
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Thy canting friends thy mortal foes would be ; 

'fhy god and theirs would never long agree. 

For thine, if thou hast any, must be one 
That lets the world and human kind alone ; 

A jolly god, that passes hours too well 
To promise heaven, or threaten ns with hell ; 

That unconcern’d can at rebellion sit. 

And wink at crimes lie did himself commit, 

A tyrant theirs: tlie heaven their priesthood paints, 
A conventicle of gloomy sullen saints; 

A heaven like Bedlam, slovenly and sad, 
Fore-dooni’d for souls with false religion mad. 

\\’ithout a vision, poets can foreshow 
IVluit all hut fools by common sense may know; 

If true succession from our isle should liiil, 

And crowds profane with impious arms prevail; 

Nor thou, nor those thy factious arts engage, 
iShall reap that harvest of rebellious rage, J 

With which thou tlatter’.st tliy decrepit age. J 
The swelling poison of the several sects, 

Which wanting vent the nation’s health infects. 
Shall burst it’s bag ; and, fighting out their way. 
The various venoms on each otiicr prey. 

'fhe pri'shyter, puff’d up with spiritual pride. 

Shall on the necks of the lewd uohIc< ride ; 


Jlis bretlu'cn tlanm, the civil power defy. 

And pari'el out republic prelacy. 

Ibit short shall be his reign: his rigiil yoke 
And t\rant power will puny .''Cets [)rovuke ; 

And frogs, aral toads, aiul ail the taiipi>Ie triiiti 
AVill croak to lieaNcn for lielp from this de\ ()uring crane. 
The cut-throat sworil and clamorous gown siiall jea- 
In sharing their ill-gotten spoils of war: 

C’hiefs sliaii he griulgod the part, wliieh they pretend ; 
lands envy Tairds, and friend w itii every friend 
About their in)}>ious merit shall contend. 

The sully C’oinmons shall rcspei t deny. 

Ami justlc peerage out with property, 
d heir (ieneral cither shall his trust betray. 

And force t he crowd to arbitrary sway ; 

Or they, suspce.ing his ambitious aim, ^ 

In hate of Kings shall cast anew the trairc, v 

And tiirust out Collatiue that bore that name. J 


I 

J 
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Thus inborn broils the fnctious would ew^iige, 

Or wars of oxilcd heirs, or foreign i ige. 

Till halting vengeance overlook our age : 

And our wild labours, wearied into rest, 
lleclined us on a rightful monarch’s breast.” 

The history of liis own time's, whirli Shaftesbury 
had drawn up in order to display the prineiples and 
motives both of his i‘neinu‘s‘’ eoiuhiet and his own, he 
entrusted, upon his ndiriuf;’ into Holland, to the rare 
of jMr. I.oeke. I 'ufortunatcly for tlie puhlie, when 
Sidney I'ell a victim to a ciiar^e of‘ treason g^rounded 
upon papers Ihund in his closet, l.oeke, intimidated f)y 
the apprehension of a similar prostvution, tliri'w his 
friendV manuseript into tlu‘ (lames. This work he^an 
Avith the lliddrmation, and traeiiii:;' th(‘ eoursi* of eviaits 
down to the ( 'ivil \\'r.r, showinl wiiat hatl hetm aeeotn- 
plislied, and v/hat remaiiu‘d still delet tive. in th(' great 
work of Knglish lilx rty. M'Ik* no!)li‘ writta* is said t(» 
have heiai particularly (‘xeelhait in his skide’ies of in> 
dividual charcaeti r. duplicate's of some of n hie h (eliiefly 
Dorsetshire giaitlemeu) liom the early pages nf his 
coin})osition, still ri rnaiii in the possession of his 
descendents. • 

W'ith a view of repairing tin* misehiel’, which liis 
cowardice or liis caution had oicasioned, I iOe ke re- 
solved to write at large' the History ol‘ his illustrious 
friend, Mr. Stringer, a very n'speetable gentleman 
of Wiltshire, and a liieiid ol' Mr. Loc ke's, who during 
Shaft(\shury's (’liane(‘llor>hip had heeii Clink of the 
Presentations, did niore than resolve ; he exeiaited : 


* See the Extracts for the cdiaracter of the Hon. William 
Hastings, which even Mr, Horace W alpole, certainly no friend 
to Lord Shaitcd)ury, ha.s pronounced ‘ a curious and well-drawn 
poi^rait of our ancient English gentry,’ 
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and his composition, though from various causes too 
imperfect for piiblication, was advantcageously placed 
with the rest of the family-pai)ers in the hands of 
IMr. Martyn, author of ‘ Tiinoleon,’ a tragedy of 
some popularity, this the latter writer sub- 

joined his liOrdship’s speec'hes, adduced tlie high tes- 
timonies of Mr, I^ocke and liC (derc in liis favour, 
and icpi'lled tfie censures of L’Estrange, Bishop 
Burnet, and Sir William Tem|)le.^ But even so 
enlarged, the late Karl did not tliinic it suffu iently 
finislu'd for the public eye; and tlieiefore consigned 
it, for fartlu'i* iinprovtanent, to l)i*. (in^gory SJiarpe, 
IMaster of tlie ''JVinpIe. By Dr. Sharpe it was re- 
eomnuMidi'd to tin* inspection of an additional censor, 
wlio h()wev(‘r did little but j)oint out it's iinj)er- 
lections and sugg(‘st lefereuces ; and it finally with 
500 /, [)ass(Hl into the hands of Dr. Kippis, w ho after 
M)!ne time*, "" for I’l'asons (as lu‘ himself oddly ol)- 
sei’V('s) not unfrii'iidly to eitlua* sid(\‘ returiu'd all the 
papi‘rs.f 

■* Ahu otliur anunlotus lie rccordrd that, notwithstanding 
Dryden’s dark p<n trait ot Acdiltophel in his l ulcbratcd satire, 
the ('har.uciltn*, as one ut the (Jovernors nl* the ( hartiT House, 
gav4‘ a nomination in that \ahial)le seminary tf> one t)f the poet’s 
sons; v\ heiK*e some iiave alleeted to aeeount tor the lour lines 
(inserted in the seeond edition of the poem in (piestioJA) be- 
ginning 

‘In Israel’s court, tve.’ 

But Malone, in liis ‘ Life of Dryden,’ has amply refuted the 
whole story. 

f So he states in his published in lTS‘j; and 

ht died in 179.^. At the sale t)t' his library, a quarto volume 
of a Life of Lord Shafiesbury, probably the one in conlem- 
pkrion, was pureluvscd by the Duke ot Cirafton : and it so, it 
have been privately printed betvvccn the two dates above-* 
uumtioned. 
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SorTie Obscj^vation.s concenibig the regulating of 
Elections for Parliament. 

‘ The parliament of England is tliat supreme and 
absolute power, which pves life and motion to the 
English government. It directs and actuates all it’s 
various procedures, is tlu' jjarent of our peace, de- 
fender of our faith, and foundation of our properties : 
and, as the constitution of tliis great spring and pri- 
minn mobile of affairs is in strength and beauty, so 
will also all acts and p.erfonnances, which are derived 
from it, bear a suitable proportion and similitude. 
For wlietlu r the constituting members of this groat 
IkkIy be siuli as may give it th(‘ denomination of 
sand urn y indoctuvi, or insanum (by which epithets 
some fornu‘r parliaments liave lunai known and dis- 
tinguished), sueh will also be all the acts and statutes 
which are made by them, ('a(‘h naturally w earing the 
charact('r and likeiu'ss of that, to which it owes it's 
being. This (ireat Council bears a date coccvous pei- 
haj)s with the originals of our government, and was 
constitut('d with su/iicient prudence* and caution, with 
relation to tlie innocence and ignorance of the tiuKS 
and people then in being. It w as tluui, that a deed 
of tliree inches square was sufficient to eonv<y away 
twenty good manors and lordsliips. Put suhtilty 
and cunning having now rnailc some bolder advanet's 
into tlie world, w c are forced to jdter our measures, 
and instead ol‘ inches to take ells. Jt seems there- 
fore nee(\ssary, as in things of smalhu* coneernment* 
so most especially in matters of so much gTcater nue 
ment as is the settling and fortifying onr ]>arliiimcnt, 
so to erect it’s bulwarks and rainjuers, that ||ie inost 
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vij^orous attiu'ks of fraud and corruption may make 
110 breaches and inroads ujion it. It is here, our care 
and diligence ought to be apjjUed with the greatest 
exactness ; for, as our laws and government are esta- 
Iilished, we can derive our hapjriness or misery from 
no other source. It is from ilie fruit of this Great 
(Council that we must expect our nutriment, and from 
it’s branches our protection. I hope tluTcforc it may 
not seem over officious, if with the sldlful gardener I 
do open and exjiose the roots of this great tree of the 
Commonwealth, with an intern that every branch and 
fibre may with tlu‘ greater ease and ccjiivenic'Ticy be 
so triinuK'd and laid, that no defc'ets or redundances 
may continue ; but that every indivitlual of this great 
L>dv may Imppily conspire to produce tliat peace and 
tranquillity in the nation, which may be expected 
from their coiiiu'ils and a wi*ll-coiistitated govern- 
ment. It seems then reasonabh' to ludicve, llial the 
privilege of sending representativts to parliament 
(though gTouiided upon a natmal and fundamental 
right in the people) was at first imnu diately derived 
Iroin tlie King; for tliat, wlieri' historii's and records 
hegin to traiisniit nuinorials to siucot’ding ages, we 
find him staiding his v, rlls diriM led to siu li pei'sons, 
towns, or vills, wliieh he liiougiit most e(msideral»le 
^vilhin the kingdom, hy virtui' of vvhii Ii writs elt'c- 
tions were accoi’ilingly made am! repiTscutativc's re- 
tiirn(‘d to parliament. Tliat the King's jnvrogative 
does still extend to grant this IVaiu liise to such other 
tf»v\ns or villages, jis he shall think fit, I cainiot 
Uiiirin ; becau se some learned in the law as ain* us 
itumnot legally be dune, but by act ol’ jiarlianieiit. 
ih.t others are again of a eontravv opinimi, as was 
adjudged in the case of Dimeannuu ami Newark. It 
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is certain, that parliamentary matters were never 
settled otlu'rwisc than by act of parliament, as appears 
by several statutes in such eases made : and we also 
find the privilege of sending memloers to parliament 
given to several places by act of j)arliament, whicli 
had been unnecessary, could the King alone have 
granted it by any other metliod. It is, moreover, a 
thing of very dangerous consecpience, to have such a 
power lodged in the King alone : for then he might 
thereby enfranchise what number of vills he pleases, 
and by the same power place tlie eh^ction of their re- 
prosentatives in a seh'Ct nii!iif)cr, such as he sliould 
always have the [)()wer to direct and ap])oint ; w hich 
would be in effect to cJioose his ow n parliament, and 
thereby to make or i\‘j)e<'d what laws lu' pleases. 
Wherefore, 1 conceive, this point ouglit now to lx* so 
settled, as for the future to obviat(‘ all siudi iiK'onvc- 
nieTK't's w hich (night otheru !s(‘ ensia*. Another thint;' 
vvliich also reiiuin s the care <»f this (ircal Coinu il, \< 
to limit and re strain the exorldtancies oi’ a Quo Jf' nr- 
rnnto^ so that tlie (‘U*cting horonghs may have their 
privileges and immunities seinire'd from tin* Judge'- 
merit ol‘ a <;onn[)t jndge, who deriv(‘s his being n^ul 
holds his judicial bi\ alli only ad V(du)tt atenf doirnm, 
I1‘ tliis grievanci* be not obviated by .‘^ome good Ian, 
a Kine’ inav as well dt strov all the old boroiiehs as 
erect new ones, to the inevitabh' ove rthrow' ol' our 
laws and govermncait. 

‘ In the lU'Yt [)lac(‘, I eonet'ive* it may In'rome the 
prudence of this parliament (from wdiiedi W(' may ex- 
jXM’t the foundations of our liappiiie.vs will Ir so laid, 
as to iH'come inipiegnabh? against all Uk* future as- 
saults of an ii vadiug tyranny) to look into the con- 
stitutions and ( listoms of siu h b(*roughs wdrich have' 
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riglit to elect, and wliicli in scvei’ul particulars seems 
to require a touch of’ the suj)reme authority to set 
them right. The first inconvenience they latour 
under, is the varic^ty of tlieir respective titles ; some 
claiming to elect by prescripticju, others by grant ; 
some again by n select mnnber, otlu rs by the popu- 
lacy, some by the inagislrate and burgesses, others by 
the magistrate, buigesses, and men, others again 
by the magistrate, buigessts, b‘eem(‘ii, and com- 
monalty ; and some also in respect of their ancient 
borough-houses only, the rest of (he town, wliich is 
tlie iniieh more ('onsiderahle part, being excluded. 
The grievance, which grows Iroia this dilferenee of 
title ill several boroughs, is oben ambiguity and un- 
ci rtainty of tit](‘ in the same borough ; ibr sometimes 
tlie select number eoutcml': with the (omimmity, 
one burough-liouse vilh another. cVi . .\nd lienee it 
is, that we have usually .-o many iKtitloiurs in laeli 
parliament, the inagi trale not kno\\ii^g wliieli of 
right (Right to be it'turmiL \or can a (’ommitiee of 
!d(?ctioiis e\('r settle their res)>erliv(‘ titles by a final 
il(‘terininativ(‘ judgement ; lor we iind it oihai giving 
an ojiinion upon one and th.e saim* titlt‘, ncd in the 
same borough, ditferently. a> Ihxour ami j)')V.ei‘ean 
iiKik(‘ the stronger int(‘re>t. All this may lie re- 
luiilied by an a(“t, wbleb >hon!(l gise one ami (he 
^allK‘ new title to all the eleding boroughs in i.'ng- 
laiid and Wales, by v hieli alone they slmuM ail for 
die future claim to send numibers to i aiiiamioii ; 
thereby settling the eletting i’ower i" >U( li |u rsons 
i'vtiether they be a select numi\T, er tiie w ii('le p»)- 
[»ula<‘e) as in prudence slii uld iu' tiioughi most c<?n- 
‘<-n‘eiit. The design oi ehoo.viijg the members of 
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parliament by the jieople was, that no laAV$ should be 
made, no monies raised, noi* any course pursued by 
those who sit at the helm, but n ith the steerage and 
direction of tlie people by theii* representatives. Now 
by all the laws and rules of representation no town, 
city, or body of people can be represented without a 
vote in the choice of their representative. That the 
parliament, as now’ constituted, is no equal I'epreseii- 
tative of tlie people, is notorious ; in that several bo- 
rourjhs, so inconsiderable that they contain not above 
tlmee or four houses, send each of them tw o rejirc- 
scntalives to jiarliainent, w hilst otiu rs (wliieli contain 
an hundred times tlieir number of hoiisc‘5, {)eo])le. 
trade, and w eallli) have no representative^ at all in tin* 
inanagemeiit of puldie afiairs. So also the eounty dl 
Cornwall sends no less tlian forty three memhers to 
parliament, whilst the city and whole eounty of 
Chester siaids but foin', and tlie t\velvi‘ counties oC 
Wales liut twenty four ainoni;- tluan all. From t)}i< 
ineepiality of I’C’presc ntalion it fellow s, that acts on 
often inad(‘ w hieh redound to the prejudie'e oT tlu 
whole body of the people, merely to advance thc i^nin 
and advantage of some partic ular plac*es; as w as 
W'hicdi prohibited the imjx/j'tation oT Irish cattle'. 
carried ])niu ipally by the snpernnincMarv vote > ul 
some (xmnties, which have more clectint*' l;orou. 4 li> 
than upon a jiist and (*(jual dividcaid do lall to tluir 
shaiv ; and tlu'sc’, !;ein^' :;enerally of a dry .and iianvii 
soil, arc tiier by ehiclly adapted to tlu' liivcxlin;^ ol 
eattlfs wdiieh hr iic ht would have* been diminislied l>y 
an inh;t of I.K'asts from Ireland. 'I'his inecaivenienrt; 
may be easily romovexi by depriving' to\^ ns <»f 
note of this Ifaneliix*, and bestow iiiq* it iq>ofi c^tlicJ* 
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of greater consideration in the same or in other coun- 
ties, which most want it; as do those of Cambridge, 
Bedford) Hertford, Huntingdon, &c. 

^ Where the electing riglit is committed to a select 
number, I think it were desirable that the clextors 
should be chosen annually, and not be tenants foi' life 
in their electorate : this would in a great degree })rc- 
vent pre-engagements and corruption, which often 
happens where a power by l<)ng continuance in one 
person is apt to stagnate and piitndy. The great num- 
ber of electors in popular boroughs, and in choosing 
knights of the sfjin.*, recpiires to he regulated and 
limited, and the power of election to he fixed in the 
o|)tima('y only. My reasons for ihh are, tliat among 
the (Meeting crowd tlui majority is gcnierally of a 
ni(‘an and abject fortune in th(‘ world, and tlierel)y 
sul)j(Hd not only to disorders and (juarrels, l)ut to be 
misguided also by their ignorance and total want of 
that discerning faculty, which electors in such weighty 
concerns ought to have : tlu'v are inoreovm- under the 
tem[)tation of* being corruptc’d and seduced by the in- 
veiglements ()(* a littli' money, or a ])ot of al(‘ : whilst 
those, whose ciicunistanccs are more enlarged, liave 
tlieir thoughts so lik(‘wi^(*: being thereby raiscil be- 
yond sueli low alhirements, and rendered more care- 
fill h(»w and inte? whose hands tlu'v dispose of tliis 
great trust, the !)reacli u hereof might at once rob and 
tU'iirive them of that their sul»stance, which has been 
the acquisition jicThaps of some ages. It was for 
tla\se and several otlier reasons numtioned in the 
preamble, that by the statute of S Hen. VI. ( .7. it 
iva? enacted that ‘ no knight of the sliii\‘ sliall be 
chosen by any who had not a !!*('< *hold of tlie clear 
yearly value of >0,^. per i/n?rC which was then 
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much in value as 40/. per a7in. is now, or has been 
since tlie finding* out of the American treasure and 
the enlargement of our trade. And I think it but 
reasonable that as the value of money falls, so the 
wealth of the electors shoultl rise, and tliat electing 
votes in the county should again be limited to such 
only who now have lands and tenements to tliat 
value, which 406\ per ann. bore in those times when 
this act was made. If this particular were thus re- 
gulated, the numbers at the county-clections would 
be reduced, probably to a fouith part of what tiny 
now are, and thereby the unreasonable expense in 
entertaining so great a crowd, and the great dangers 
which may acci ue from such an ungovernable multi- 
tude, would be in a great degree avoided and pre- 
vented. As the persons electing ought to be men of 
substance, so in a proportioned di*grei‘ ought also tlu 
members elected. It is not safe to make over tin 
estates of the people in trust to men, ^^ho have nom 
of theii‘ own ; lest their donuts! ic indigences, in vm- 
junction with a foreign temptation, shoulil warp Ihi in 
to a contrary interest, which in former parliauu nts 
we have sometimes fe ll to our sorrow. W’ealtli and 
substance will, also, give a lustre and reputation to 
uur (ireat Council, ami -' ( Lirity to the peo|)l(^ : for 
their estates ar(t then [lawned, as so many pledges for 
their good beliavioiir, iKcomiiig thereby ecpial sliaids 
themselves in tlie be neht or disadvantage wlii( li siiall 
result from t’eir own acts and couiiseds. Thus, a 
good estate may !a* a good .security to engage laith 
and hone.-ty ; but lit*, uiio siis at llu* helm ot gmuTn- 
ment, ought to be not only a giadiiate in ifutune, but 
in prude nce aiul e\pe rie iiee also. To me it seems 
jextremeiy irregulai*, to see the unfledged youth mala® 
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his first advances into the world in the quality of a 
burgess for paiiiament, chosen upon no other account 
but because it was his fortune by his father’s early 
death to Ijccome the landlord of a neighbouring 
borough, or is perhaps it’s best customer, deriving 
thence the necessaries of a numerous Ihinily. Foily 
years, whereof twenty five are generally spent in 
childhood and vanity, seem to be few enough to 
entitle any one to tlie grandeur and gravity of an 
English senator ; and why so many, who seem by 
their greenness to be as yet but a novelty to the 
world, sliould be admitted a place in this fireat 
Council, \vhilst those of gre^ater age, wisdom, and 
experience must be excluded, 1 do not understand. 

‘ By the 1 Hen. V. c, 1. it is enacted, that "every 
knight of the shire should be chosen out ol‘ sueli who 
are resident in the county, and every citizen and 
burgess from among the citizens and burgesses of 
tlie cities and boroughs electing.’ How tar this act 
ouglit to be observed, w ill be worth consideration ; 
tor a ( onfmement in this case seems to lie an alnidge- 
rnent ef a free ( lioice, and it ol'ten liappeiis tl)at men 
of the greatest knowledge and experience in the af- 
fairs of the kingdom have their abode princijially in 
th(‘ metropolis, especially such of the long robe, who 
by their profession are t»l)ligtHl to it. lint the non- 
observance of this ad on the other side has been often 
the occasion that courtiers have bolted into coimtry- 
iKM-oughs, and by the strength of their pin*se and h- 
beral baits liave so s(*duced these j>oor rural animals 
to obtain an election from then], thougli to the 
nhi; and overthrow of their own laws and Uberties. 
The choosing i»f such lueu to serve in parliament 
probably be obviated by an act, prohibiting ‘ the 
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expense of any money by treats or otherwise in order 
to be elected it being only to these indirect methods, 
that such persons usually owe their success. But 
when all is done, it will be found difficult (though 
with the greatest art) to bring an old iiTegular struc- 
ture into a convenient uniformity, otherwise than by 
razing it to tlie ground, and erecting a new pile by 
some better-c'ontrived design. For although all the 
defects and irregularities in the election of memlK rs 
for parliament before-mentioned should l)e removed 
and altered, yet tliere still remains something in the 
very constitution of this part (d' our governnuMU* 
which is not so agreeable to a f urious thouglit. A 
true and perfect model to build by is what I dare 
not pretend to gives yet that whicli follows may aflord 
some hints and assistance to a h(*ttt‘r fancy and judge- 
ment. In respcf't then, that <weiy individual person 
in the nation ha^^ a natural right to vote in this (oval 
Council ; but this being imjiracticable, they are foivrd 
to do it hy proxy, /. c. hy devolving this liglit 
upon certain common n^presentatives inditferemlv' 
chosen from certain select luiinbers and cominunitii' 
of men, in which the whole body ol th(' people is oi 
ought to he com])rehend(Ml ; and whereas evi'i y paicr* 
famihai}\ or house-ktv'per, is a natmal prince, arid i> 
invested witli an ahsoIuti‘ power <jver his family, iiiiJ 
has by necessary conse((uenee the votes of all his lie 
inily, man, woman, and child included in his : let then 
the Sheriff’s precepts he directed to eveiy parish 
within his county, whic h the next Sunday following 
the I’fxxipt thereol’ may he j)uh!icly read after tlie 
forenoon sermon in ( hurch; thereby giving notice to 
all the housekcf pers in the parish to meet at a con- 
venient place and certain hour the day fQ|lowingj. 
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order to clioose an elector for the county. Let also 
the churchwardens of eac*h parish prepare a list of 
eight or ten of the most (eminent persons for wealth, 
gravity, and wisdom in their pansh. Tliis list to be 
brought the next day to tlie place of election to this 
purpose, that every housekeeper do, by a dot witli a 
pen adjoined to the person’s name whom he inclines 
to elect, declare his choice, and that by the plurality 
of dots the elector l)(^ returned by the churchwardens 
to the Sheriff. Tiiis done in each parish, let the 
Sheriff {)repare a list, in the same manner, of the 
names of .all the gentry in the county who are each 
worth in lands and rnovcal)les at least 10,000/., all 
(^i‘I)ts paid, and not iindcM* forty years ol’ agt‘ ; wliich 
being in rcadiiu'ss, let all the representatives of 
parislu’s, choscai as aforesaid, n^pair to tlie conuty- 
town the very next day after the parisli-tdextion is 
oviT, and there proci'ed to elect ont f)f the Sheriff's 
list s(‘\ (*n, nim‘, or eleven members to s(‘rv(‘ in par- 
liaunnit, <»r so many as upon a just dividend shall 
be thought exin^dieiit to ('omplevc' llu' number of 
iiK inbers whieli aie to act in this (in at (’ouncil. Bc- 
Ton? the ehxrtors proecHxl ti) elioosi^ tor the (‘ouiity, it 
nhglit probably be eonveniiait ti) administer an oath 
to this purpos«\ that ‘ their vote is no v\ ay pre-engaged, 
aiui that tliey u hi c hoose without favour or affection 
su( h members, as in their conseienci' they do believe 
uiost fit to serve* in parli.ainent. And that to the 
inoinbers chec'tc <1, upon tluur admissh>n tei the House, 
thi ; oath toji(‘thf r with the others in use be admi- 
ered, viz. 'I'liat they nre worth 10,000/. all their 
firi tspaid, and that dinvtly or indirectly they did 
^^<>1 c‘Xpend anv money or gratuity whatsoever in 
tenter to their eli'ction, and that they luxther have nor 
will rec'eivo any gratuity whatvSoever upon tfie ac- 
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count of tlieir vote in parliament, but that they will 
in all matters that shall come before them act up, 
rif^htly according to their conscience and understaiuh 
ing, without any piivate design, favour, or affection 
to any.’ That, to prevent the inconveniences of fear 
and favour in electing, the metliod be such, that noiio 
may know on whom the electors’ votes were cfm- 
ferred ; and it may be thus performed : Suj)pose a 
room with two oj)posite doors, and a table in the 
middle, on wliicli the list shall be spread. All the 
electors lieing at one door, let them go in one by one^ 
each writing down his dots, and going out of tlie 
room at the otlier door before another comes in ; o\\ 
if this may ])rove tedious, it is only placing mon* 
tables in tlic room with every one a list on it, and so 
many may tluai be admitt(»d at once as there are 
lists, wliich will mak(^ greatiu’ despatch, and yc't no 
discov(Tv, in that every list is upon a se|)arate tahlo. 
I’o prevamt also all fraud and indire('t practi('e, it will 
be convemient that the offu'ers concernc^d in tlu' elec 
tions, both in |)aris!ies and in th(' county, Im' upon 
their f)atl]s. It is, also, fit tliat a limit(*(l allowance Ik? 
inad(' for the* expimsc* of tin* day, whiel! is to 1 k‘ in 
parishes, at tlu' ])arish-(’harge ; and, in the (‘omity- 
iown, at tlie charge of the county. 

‘ If any ( ontroversy an>c about elcc'lions either in 
the parislK‘s or counties (which, in this metluKl, enn 
scarcely be suppf)s(xl) it may be (hxided by the vott> 
of the remainir.g j)ersons upon tlu* list, w ho pretcml 
to no ( lection. Il* sevTTal persons bap|Km to have nil 
equal number nl vmtes, it shall he di'lcTiniiuxl hv lot. 
If any person from any part of‘ England shall scthI 
his name to any piulicular ('ounty, to he ins<^'rte(l in 
their list as a [xason qualified to serv(» in parlianierff# 
it may be doiuv, but lume to stand candidate in man' 
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than one list at a time, lest he should be chosen in 
both counties, and occasion the trouble of a new 
election. That the same list of candidates shall con- 
tinue till tlie dissolution of the parliament, if it sits 
not above three years ; anil, ij[)on the intermedial 
death or removal of any of the members for the 
county, then he wlio had the next majority of votes 
upon the list to siuxeed in his place, without farther 
trouble or cliarj^e of election. 

‘ By this method the parliament will be a perfect 
rei)resc*ntative of the whole l)ody of tlie peoj)le, and 
also of every num(‘rical person in the kingdom. Here 
can Ih' no partial (and, consecpuaitly, j)rejudicial) acts 
made by separate iiiteri‘sls and factions; none Avill 
sit in this (h’eat Council hut nuai of gravity, wisdom, 
integrity, and substance; no pensionary members, no 
unfair elections, no foul returns, no petitioners kept 
in altimdance till a <lissohition, no Quo K arrant to 
destroy the natural fundamental riglits of the people; 
Uv) room for corruption, hrihery, and dehavuJiery 
either in the electors or the members elected; no 
palriinonics m asled in tlu* extravagances of an elec- 
tion, no bankruj)ts shrowding themselves under the 
shelter of a parliamentary privik gc* ; no unruly rab- 
bles, tuiniiits, laetions, and disorders in election 
snnong the eominonally ; no heats and animosities 
among tin? gt^ntry, often caused by their violent 
competitions : but all will be managed with that 
tnmness, justice, and temper, that nothing can more 
cirectually conduce to the securing of our liberties 
and properties, the grandeur of our government, and 
Ihc honour of our nation than such an establish* 
ment." 


Q 
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The Character of the Honourable TV. Hastings^* of 
IV wdlamls in Hampshire^ second Son of Francis ^ 
FmtI of Huntingdon. 

“ In the year 16:38 lived iMr. Hastings ; by his 
quality, $on, brotlicr, and uncle to the of Hunt- 

ingdon, He was, peradventure, an original in our 
age ; or rather the copy of our ancient nobility, in 
hunting not in warlike times. 

‘ He was low, very strong*, and very active ; of‘ a 
reddish flaxen hair. His clotlies always gn^en cloth, 
and never all worth (wdien new) five pounds. 

^ His house was perfectly of tlie old fashion, iu 
the midst of a large park well stockeil with deer, 
and near the house, rabbits to serve bis kitchen; many 
fish-ponds ; great store of wood and timber : a bow l- 
ing green in it, long but narrows full of high ridges, 
it being never levelled since it w as ploughed. 'Hu y 
used round sand-l)Owls ; and it liad a l)anqueting- 
house like a stand, built in a tree. 

" He kept all manner of sjunt hounds, that ran 
buck, fox, hare, otter, and badger ; and hawks, liuig 
and short- winged. Ht‘ had all sorts of m ts for 
He had a walk in tlie New Forest, ami tl»e niaiior 
of Christ Church. This last su])[>licil him \vith iccl 
deer, sea and rivi r-fish. And indeed all his neigh- 
hours’ grounds and n^y alt i<‘s wx re five to him, w lio 
bestowod all his time on tliese sports, but what Jic 
borrowed to ca.. jss Ins neighbours' w ives ami daugh- 
ters ; there being not a woman in all his w alks, oi 

♦ < Connoisseur,^ No. 81 . “ The picture of the extraoixlinary 

gentleman, here described, is now at tin* seat of Lord 81 »aftesl)ury 
at Winbornc St. Giles near Cranborn in Dnrsitshire; aud this 
lively character of him was really and truly drawn by Antony 
Ashley Cooper, first Earl of Shaftesbury, and is inscribed on the 
picture.’* 
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the degree of a yeoman’s wife or under, and under 
the age of forty, but it Avas extremely her fault if he 
was not intimately aa^uainted witli her. l"his made 
him very })opidar ; always speaking kind to the hus- 
band, brother, or fatlier ; who was, to boot, very wel- 
come to liis house wlienever he came. There he 
found beef, pudding, and small-beer in great plenty ; 
a house not so neatly kei)t as to shame him or his 
dirty slioes ; tlie great hall stre w ed with marrow- 
bones, fidl of ImAvk’s perches, hounds, spaniels, and 
terriers; the ujiper side of the hall hung with fox- 
^kins ol‘ this and tlie last year's killing ; here and then* 
a pole-cat intermix(‘(l ; gaine-ke(‘pers’ and hunters' 
poI(‘s in great abundance. 

‘ 'Fhe jiarlour w as a large room as jiroperly fur- 
nislu'd. On the gr<\at h(*arth. paved with brick, lay 
M)nu! terriers, and the choi(‘est hounds and s])aniels. 
S(‘ldum Imt two of t!u' gnat chairs liad litters of 
young cats in them, w hu ll w e re not to he* disturbed, 
lie having always thiw or four attending him at 
ilinner: and a little' white* ^tIek (^i fourtee'n inclu's 
lying by his tn nclu r, lint hemiglit defeaul <iieh nu'at 
as he had no niind to pvn f w ith t') tlunn. Tlu' w indeiws 
'which were vei v large) v( r\rtl ter jilaevs to lay his ar- 
i'0\ , < ross-how s. stenu'-heaw >, aiui otheT sucli like* a(*- 
< <mtr('iiic*nts. coviuts (*!’ th.e* ro; ai full of the he‘st 

rli(js(‘n hunting and haw king |u»le>. An oyster-table at 
th(^ lenv(‘r eruk w hich w as e>l’ con^tanl use tw ie'e* a day 
-II *he year round : thr he never iailed to e'at o\ sters 
l!'*l ire dinner anti supju'r tliivingh all s(*asons ; tlie 
iieighliouriug town ol* Fool supplieei him w itli thenn. 

I he* upper part of the mom iiael two small table- 
uul a desk, on otk* sidd fd* av hu ll A\ as a church- 
^^d)le, and on the (»tlicr the* Rook of Martyrs. On 
da* tables AA'e*rc hawks’ luxuls, bells, and suedi like; 
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two or three old green hats Avitli their crowns thrust 
in so as to hold ten or a dozen eggs, which were of a 
pheasant kind of poultry he took iniicli care of and 
fed himself. Tables, dice, cards, and boxes were not 
Avanting. In the hole of the desk, were store of 
tobacco-pipes that liad been used. 

^ On one side of this end of the room Avas the door 
of a closet, w herein stood the strong beer and the 
A\dne, wln(‘h never crime thence but in single glasses; 
that being the rule of tlie liousc exactly observed. 
For he nev(‘r exceeded in drink, or [lermitted it. 

‘ On the othc‘r side Avas the door of an ohi cliapcl, 
not used for devotion. The pulpit, as the safest 
place, was never an anting of a cold chine of beef 
A’cnison-pasty. gammon of bacon, or great apple-pyo 
with thick crust ('xtremely bak(‘d. 

‘ His table cost him not much, Ihougli it av as good 
to eat at. His sports sujiplied all but b<‘ef and mut- 
ton, except Fridays, Avhen la* had the Ix'st salt-fisl. 
(as well as other fish) he could get, and was the day 
his neighbours of best (piality most visited him. He 
never want<Ml a London pudding, and always sung it 
in Avitli " Mv jiart li(‘s tluTein a.’ He drank a glass 
or two of wine at meals, A'cry often syrup of gilli- 
flo\N'(*r in his sack ; and bad always a tun glass Avith- 
out feet stood by him, hohling a j>int of small biei; 
which he often stiirixl with roscinarv. 

‘ He Avas vv(dl-natur(xl, hut soon angry, ( ailing hiii 
servants ‘ basin ”(ls' and ‘ cuckoldy" knaves, in one of 
which he often s[)oke frutli to liis own knowledge; 
and sometimes in both, though of the same mail- 
lie lived to he a Iiundnxl ; never lost his eye-sight, 
but always AVTote and read an it bout spectacles ; and 
got OH liorseback an ithout help. Hntil past fourscoi’c, 
be rode to the chilli of* a strig as Avell any.’ 
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This illustrious cliaractcr, the second son of 
Robert Earl of l^eicister by his \\ ile Dorothy, eldest 
dauuhtiT of Henry Peny Earl of Northumberland, 
was born about tlje year 1()22. Ilis noble iather 
g*ave f;n‘at attention to his ediuation, even in his early 
years; and in 1(5^12, wlun be want Embassador to 
IXmmark, took him in Ins train, as hi‘ did also wlien 
in the same eapac'ity la* visiU'd Paris in J()3(k About 
this timt\ his e,\'nius liet^an to display itself: and an 
active life seennn<;’ lK‘st suited to the lient of his 
natural di^posilion, tlu' Earl, ujion beiin;' ajipointed 
f.ord Jii(nil('nant of Ireland, [irocured him a eoni- 
inission in liis own regiment of horse' in Kill ; and 
sent him over to (liat kingdom, aicompanied by his 
elder lirother, IMiilip Viseount Uvsle, who acted as 
deputy to iiis falhei'. 'Fhe I-'ish rebellion had then 
broken out ; and Sidney upon many oi casions dis- 
tinguished himself by his Iwavery. 

In 1(J13, Ik' bad tlie royal permission to return to 
England u ith bis Iirother, on tJie express condition of 

AuTiioin riES. (irncral Jh'o^rnphlcal Diclionari/, Memoirs 
prefixed to luhtion of his Works, and Towers* llrnmi- 

Sfc, of tic C/iargcx against Russel/ and Sidney, 

1773. 
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repairing* witlioiit loss of lime to his Majesty at Ox- 
ford ; of Avhicli the parliament receiving intelligence, 
they Avere hotli taken into custody upon their lancL 
ing in Lancashire. The King suspected, tliat they 
had voluntarily tlirown themselves into his enemies’ 
hands; and the event appeared to justily his surmises, 
for from this tinu' they adhered to the paiiiarnentary 
interest. In 1641, Algernon accepted a Captains 
commission of horse ; and, the year following, w^as 
raised to the rank of Colonel of Cavalry by (Jeneral 
Fairfax. 

Lord Tjsle be ing sliortly afterward appointed h\ 
the parliament 1 lieutenant (General nf Indand, and 
(V)nnnand('r in Clii('f nf thedr Irish for(‘(‘s, Algernon 
(who served under his i)rnlh(*r in that kingdom) per- 
formed su( b signal exj»loit lliat lu* was iwomotc'd to 
the rank of I icaitennnl (bnn'ral oi' the Irish Hotv,\ 
and made (bo'ernor nf Dublin, 'rtu' latt'er appoinf- 
miMit !u)\\ev( i\ 1)1 ing tlinught tn(» wt iglity a (ru'<t for 
so young a man, nn hn was lik(‘\s ise "omewlnat dissi 
paled in his eonduel. ua> in lb 17 transfei r(*(l to Cnlo- 
nel .fnnes, a st niur ( i*. I>ul nj)nn his return to 
England, h(' n < (dved the tha.nk> nf tin* I Inuse of( ‘mn- 
muns for bis exortimis in tlu' >ister-island : and. in 
reeompence nl' bis '.'i\i((*s. \\a> >onn afterward nuKk 
Governor rjf I )n\ ( j- ( 'astle. in KilS, bew asnonii- 
rialed one* ffT tlir Miinln rs of (he Iligli (’oint f)f‘.bis- 
ti('e, aj)p()int("^ to try Charles 1.; but, from some 
cause or oth<‘r \o’t u[ia>eeiiained. he nf‘itlier sat in 
judg*e?nf‘nt upon that oeeasion, nor dot‘s liis nann* ap- 
pear in the warrant Inr his ('xeeutiori. Vvi was he. 
on patriotic grounds, a zealous Ibc* to tyranny nl 
every description, always piol'essing to maki* Maieus 
Jlrutas his model : so lliat, when (b*onnvcll nsurjK'd 
the supreme «authnrity. lie c»pposed him with grent 
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violence ; and could never ho. prevailed upon to accept 
any employment, civil or military, under eitlier of tlie 
Protectors. 

By some writers it is conjectured, that he absented 
himself from the trial of Cliarles at the request of his 
father, whose j)olitical principles led him to disap- 
prove that transaction ; thouf^h by tlie son it was 
subsequently vindicated in a conversation at Copen- 
hagen, as “ tlie justest action tliat ever was done in 
England, or any where else/' It ought to be ob- 
served, that \vh(‘n tlie I University of Copenhagen laid 
before him their albiun^^ lie wrote in it the following 
lines, and subscribed them with his name : 

-Ma Jius litcc inimicd tipanni^ 
l])isc pldci^Jam mb libcrhitc (jn 'ietcmA 

I'roni these sentiments eoinpareil with his labours 
ei the cause of ( ivil lilierty. for m hieh he died, we 

♦ A hook >%ith blank loaves, in wlueh strangers are desired to 
ii.'rcribo wliatevi'r they think jiroper. 

I' T aider rlie etching of Sidney’s Head in Hollis’ Memoirs, 

hich is aceoinpanit d In the dag hi* lune during tlie civil wars, 
^ith thi'. simple In'-'-ription 

^.\vcri;s Amou 
Pvtiu-t; 

Hat Ammim, 

•s subjoined Uie fi/llo^ving anectlole: 

‘‘ At tiie time n lien Mr. Algernon Sidney was Embassador at 
the court of Denmark, Mtmsieur Terlon the Vrench Vanbassador 
fad the confidence to tear out of the book of Mottoes in the 
iving’s Librarv this verse, whicli Air, Sidney (according to the 
hhorty allowed in all nohh* strangers) had written in it, Mands 
' cFc^ S:c, 

Though M^msieur Ter.oii understood not one word of Latin, 
ho was told by oth rs the meaning of that sentence, which he 
considered as a libel upon tlie French government, and upon 
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may reasonably conclude, that if any well concerted 
plan had been formed for deposing or even destroying 
Cromwell as an usurper, he would have cordially 
joined in carrying it into execution. 

After Ricliard Ch’omwell had resigned the Pro- 
tectorship, Sidney willingly c^ngaged in the admi- 
nistration of public affairs ; in May, 1659, was no- 
minated by the parliament one of tlie Council of 
State ; and, tlie 1‘ollou ing month, accej)ted the ap- 
pointment, in conjunction Avith two otlier Commis- 
sioners, of mediating a })eace between tlie Kings of 
Demnark and Sweden. 

Upon the Restoration, he nas advised by his 
friends, through his fathers interest with the King, 
to get his name inserted in tlie Act of Oblivion : but 
he chose rather to continue an exile in dilleri'iit parts 
of Euroj)e. Ilis longc‘st ic'sidi nce was at Home and 
in it’s environs, where Ji<‘ received mnm‘roMs ( ivilities 
from j)ersons ol’ the first conside ration, and was highly 
esteemed for his courage, wit, and learning, ihit 
the Argus eyes of the English gove rnment \vcr(Mij)on 
him; and a [dan, it is said, was laid to assassinates 
him at Augsburg, whiih he cscapeal only by being 
at the time in Holland. '^Hred of paving and re- 
ceiving visits, and i>hing to w ithdiaw himself ujore 
from tlie world, he [lasstd into Sw itsiuland, where he 
sjjent a slioit lime uitli (hiHial laidlow and his 
comjianions in hanisliineiil. He, afterward, visited 
France; and it i.. rc(‘ordi*d, lliat as he was hunting 
one day with laajis XIW, tliat Moiiai'cli took givat 
notice of the horse u[Hm which he was mounted, 

such as was then .stating up in Denmark by IVoncli assistance 
or cxamplo.^’ (Lord oJes worth ’fc IVcfacu to his < Account oi‘ 
Denm; rk.’) 
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and sent to request him to ‘ fix whatever value he 
pleased upon it.’ Sidney answered, ‘ he did not 
choose to part with it at any price.’ The King, un- 
used to such denials, ordered a proper sum of money 
to be tendered to him, and in the event of liis refus- 
ing it, the horse to be seized. Upon wliich, Sidney 
instantly with his pistol shot the animal, saying, ‘ It 
was born a free iTeature, had served a free man, and 
should never be mastered by a King of slaves.’ 

In l(i77, the i^arl of Leicester, desirous to see his 
son once more beibre he died, obtained from the Ring 
a special pardon I’or all past olfences ; in consequence 
)f w Jiicli, Jie returned home at the critical juncture 
hhen the parliame nt were urging his iNIajesty to a 
^var against Fraiure. .Vs he came last from that 
'oiinti V, and took considerabh^ pains t(' dissuade his 
['Duntrymen from the measure in ijuestion, shallow 
politicians (onceived him to be in tlie French in- 
terest: but la‘ liad other motives for giving this ad- 
vice. lie hail, in iact, been a spy upon the secret 
negotiations of tin* English and French courts, and 
liad authtmiii^ intelligence' lliat a good understanding 
Kuhsisted between the two crow ns, and that the pre- 
h'lided avidity of war was only eounU'ifeited for the 
purj)ose of raisiiig laige supplies to b(' lavislied in 
corrupting the pailiament.j If any one indeed at 

* His friend the Hon. Henry Savilo also, then Embassador at 
d'.c French court, hiterested himself very much upon the oc- 

^uriOn. 

I Or, as Burnet in hi.s ‘ History of his Own Times’ aflirms, 

a* raising an army, and keeping it beyond sea till it was trained 
tirv. modelled.** I'liis sugge tion Burnet, most probably, made 
on the authority of the liussell family, and that ol X-«ord Essex; 
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this time was in treaty for a pension from France, it 
was Charles himself, who cared little how he pro^ 
cured money, provided he procured enough to main- 
tain his mistresses and to keep liis favourites in 
good humour. 

Sidney’s fatlior dying soon after he arrived in Eng. 
land, he was under no farther restraint with fespect 
to his public conduct. In this state of emancipation, 
unable to suppress his indigination at the duplicity of 
the court, he was (piickly noticed by the emissaries 
of government, and a resolution was taken to compass 
his ruin. TJk' scheme was heartily snpj)ort(‘d hy 
the Duke of and his p«^rtv, who detested liis 

very name, as ominous to their cause. Effectual 
interest was made to keep liim out of parlijiment 
in 167s, when he stood candidate for (iuildford; ami 
thougli he carii('(l his election on a second contest, a 
double return was made through ('ourt-influence, iim* 
he was rejected hv tlu' decj'<inn of tlu‘ House. 

Not content with this succ'ess, liis enemies resolMii 
to sacrifice l)Oth him and Lord W'illiam Uussell tothei; 
safety. These t\\o (li>ting\iishcd men were kiu wii 
to be intimate friendN ; and it v\ as no secret, that tlu v 
associated v\itli tlu‘ J.'arl of Shaf'tcshury and otl)(.' 
malcontents, who fVcMjuditly as-emhled to coimiilt 
upon the measures propt r to guard tlie Church and 
State from tlu* lia/ards conmrtcd with a J^jpish suc- 
cessor. At th(*se meetings, some persons liad even 

and as lie had previously said, “ some took Sidney ihr a prn- 
sioner of France/’ it may perhaps suftieiently protect tlic nu> 
inories Iioth of him and of Kusscll fmm the malevolent insinua- 
tions of Dalryrnple, founded upon tlieir transactions with I3ari!* 
Ion — if any sncli there were. 
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[>onc so far, as to propose tlie exciting of insurrec- 
tions ; and u|)oii this last circumstance was grounded 
the indiilment for high-treason. 

Lord William Kussell was the third, and at the 
|)eriud of his indictment the only surviving, son of 
the Earl of Bedford ; and, in order to strike the 
greater terror into tlu*ii* opjiosers, tlie court began 
witli him. lie had taken an active part in the 
Houses of Commons against tlie Duke of York and 
tlie l^lJ>ists ; had caiTi(‘d up a vote against his Royal 
Highness lor the eoncinTen(‘(‘ of the J.ords; had pie- 
sented the Exclusion-Rill ' to that 1 louse, and n])on 
it s njcx tion had in a speech at the ir har elorpiently 
lamentixl their conduct, and justified the assembly, of 
whicli lu‘ was a incanbcn*, ibr having given it tluar 
apju’oliation : and had joiiu'd witli other Iriends to 
till' Protestant can^c‘, in prc*senling reasons to the* 
(iiaiid Jury of Middlesex lor iiidii ting the Duke* as 

Upon this subject, Uoloncl Titus In his speech observed, 
“ 'flint lu aecc[)t ol‘ expedients tor securing the Prote^tant re- 
urter surli a King mounted llie tlirone, was as strange as 
if there v.-c^c* a lion in the lol)l»y, aiul they should vtUe that 
‘ tl^ey wo^ild rather secure themselves by lettiug him in and 
diaining him, tlian by keeping him out 1' I’his is \crsiiied by 
Uramstofi in his witty * An of rolities,’ m imitation of Ilorace^fi 
Qnanto rccthus A/e, . 

* I hear a li<m In the loi)bv roar: 

Say, Mr. Speaker, sliaH w(^ shut the door, 

And kce[) him there; or shall we' let him in. 

To try if we can turn liim out again ? ’ 

fhe poet had previousI\ , .n liis direc tions as to preserving 
e‘i':*sistency and propriety ol character, Aiit Jhmam Si qucrc^ 
iaid, 

‘ 'I'o botli tlic IVlhams give the Sciino.’ mind.’ 

VOL. IV. N 
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Papist. TJiese Averc more than sufficient causes 
for devoting him to destruction : and an opportunity 
unliappily offered itself soon after the discovery ol’ 
tlie Rye-IIonse Plot, in June 1683. 

This plot is said to have l)ecn formed by the pres- 
bj wcriaiis of tlic republican party, and by some zealots 
of distinction in tlie church, a\ lio dreaded the Popish 
succession. The design was, to kill or to seize the 
King*, as lie passed throug*h the enclosures of a farm 
called • the Ilvc-riouse,’ in liis way from Newmarket 
to I.ondon, wliich lie usually did to avoid the jiublic 
road. A fire happening' at Newmarket, the King 
(it is added) retunu'd sooner to T.ondon than was 
expected, and lu'fort* the assassins were prepared to 
carry their nefarious project into elTeet. A proclama- 
tion A\'as issiu'd on the twenty tliird of Jun^, foi 
apprehending Rumhold the owner of the lanu, and 
sev'eral oflieers and gentknnen, who were n^presented 
as the jnincipal (*ons))irati>rs ; and on tlic twenty 
eighth 1 .oi\l IIoN\ ai*d of' Msei*I< k, a man of abandoned 
ciuiraeler, was a(a\ iited as erowu-evideneeupon Ins en- 
gaging himself l(.) ciiniiiuite I,ord Uusstdl. The latte r 
gentleman w as, in eonM'< *uence, instant I v sent tn I lie 
Towca*. Soon afterw .ud, Ih >i:n.e indde sconndnl 
was induced to extend lus a(eusati»>n to Algeiaon 
Sidney, who was likewise taki-n iiito custody^ hy n 
messenger, while one of' tlu,‘ chriks ul’ tlie Pi ivy 
Council seized all ?iis [ apea's. 

But, for tfie i('as(ai ahove-assigned, Ilnsseirs lihd 
w^as exjunlited without delay. On the tliiriet nlh et 
July he Avas indicted at the Old Bailey, iorhaAin;; 

' eonspin*^! t > exeiff* insnrj*<’cl ion an<l rtdjellion in the 
kingdom ; for having compassed and imagined tin* 
de al h (>f the King ; and for having plotted with other 
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traitors to seize his Majesty’s guards, &:c.’ In the 
ferocious determination of the ministry to make sure 
of their victim, the most unjustifiable precipitation 
was resorted to. lie desired to have " his trial put off 
till the next day, as some material witnesses could 
not reach London till late at night; oi* at least that 
it might be adjourned till the afternoon but [joth 
these reasonabh' requests were dtnied. He chal- 
lenged the foreman of the jury : in this, also, he was 
over-ruled. The sole evidiuces against him were 
Lord Howard and Colonel Kinnsey, another j)ar- 
doned conspirator ; and the whole of llu ir joint evi- 
dence only" proved, that ^ he luul w alkc'd up and down 
in th<* Iiouse of one Slu^plun-d, while some j)er,sons 
held a discourse about si‘i/ing tl\e Kings guards,’ 
though it was not j>retended that he i*ilher joined 
company w itli tlunn or uttc ivd a single word. 

On behalf of I^ord Russell the Lari of A.nglesey 
dopt)Sed, tliat ‘ about a wet k previously Lord How ard 
IkhI declared to the Earl of Jiedford in his hi‘aring, 
that lu‘ kne\v nothing against liis son, or any body 
t Ise (aaicerncd i/i the [dot/ '^I'his i‘\ itleiue Di*. Burnet 
carroborattal by declaring, that ‘Jb)\\ar(l had been 
Vvith him the night after (he [)h)t was diseovered, 
and did then (as lie had doiu‘ Indonj w itli liaiids and 
eyes lifted uj) to lu'aven dtalare, he knew notliing 
of any {dot, nor believed any, treating it with the 
U'iost sovereign contenqU.’ Mr. Howard, a relation 
nl'the villainous accaist r. relntiai a t'onversatii>n w ith 
loin to the same purport, adding these remarkable 
Words; “ If my Lord Howard has the same soul on 
Aionday that lie had on Sunday, this (’.'innot Ix' true 
lluit he swears against my 1 .ord Russell. 1 am vorv 

N 2 
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sorry to liear any man of my name guilt}" of IIk'sc 
thwfi’s, " 

7\) evi'iy impartial person indeed it was (‘vidont, 
tliat I low ard's testimony deserved not tlie le ast de- 
gree of credit. Yvt a jury, ])a(‘ked for tlu^ purpose, 
broiiglit in Rxissell guilty of higli-tri^ason : and though 
the most ])ow'erl\d interest w as ('xiated to save him, it 
had no elfee't ; as lie <‘onld not he hroiight to make 
an open declaration in favour ol' lh(‘ princi[)le el 
non-resistance. This was what tlu' ( (jnrl anxioiislv 
coveted from a man of his tainily. inU'rest, and clia- 
ra(‘ter ; and would have' purchased, evcai at tiie high 
[)ri<X‘ ol' foix'g'oing tin* gj at ificatijJii of their d(‘vili>h 
revenge. His fu’iuut ss in iv I’using it, and hie aleiig 
with it, ranks him w ith th(‘ lii-st oj‘ patrif>ts. It wa> 
part of liis p(>litical ('rc(‘d. that a IVii* nation, likr 
England, might delend tluii’ itligion rnid lilx^lv 
w hen invaded or taken lr*)m them, tiamgh un<!' r 
preU*nee ol’ (olour ol' law," and in >u[)jtoi*l oi‘ iMn 
teiu’t h(‘ sulfered d(‘ath. I 1(‘ w as hi'headc'd on a x at- 
fold erected \‘nv the purpose, in Eincolifs Inn h’ichi'. 
on Saturday, .hdy 2]. 1()1s:k • 


'fhu >erv day on whieh I'li^scll was i Ncc’iittd, the UriMr 
isity ot Oxford pa^SLii their l<injr>iis Dcert e, roiide:nning Ihiue 
ally, as inijiioa^ and heretical ever\ principle 

which the eunstilution of this nr any other lV(‘e eomitry can 
maintain itself. Nor was this learned body .sari>fn'd with Migaia- 
tising such principles a-> contrary t(# the Holy Scriptiins, to the 
Decrees of C'ouneils, to the writings of lathers, to the faith aial 
profession ol*the Primitive Church, as a destruction to the kindly 
government, the sah.tyof his Maje>tv’s person, tin* public peaer, 
the laws of nature, ami houiids of human society: hut alter 
enumerating the sev( ral f)i)iio\i(i’.is prr)posltions, among which 
was one, declaring ‘ all civil authority derived I'roni the people > 
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The fjoueval outcry against the jury, who upon such 
jnsiifliciciit and ('orinj)t evidence had condemned Lord 
{lussc'll, nia(l(' tla^ ( oiirt iiiorc^ wary in tlieir proceedings 
against Algernon Sidtu y. 1 lis trial, therctore, was de- 
layed till otlicr ni(‘asines, still more illegal, had been 
taken to s(‘cure his condemnatioii. At length, tlieir 
scheiiK^ being ri[)(‘ for i‘xe(aitioiu lie uas indicted for 
liigh-tr('ason, and brought to trial in the Court oi’ 
King’s Bench before* Chief Justice Jeifcrie‘s, Neivein- 
bei’ lil, 'riie Uirce lirst witnesses against liiin 

anoUior, asscrling ‘a nuitual contraeit (tacit, or express) IxtwecTi 
the Kincr aiul ins ^ul)j(‘cl:s ; ’ a third, nuiintainii>g ‘ the l:i\vt\ilnes.s 
cl' tiuj M',cce.'>>ion to tlie t:ro\vn ’ — with many otliers ot' 

(he lihe nature — tIu'Y soU inniy decreed Jill and every of those 
propenltions to he not (mly false and seditious, but impious! and 
that the boolo, wlileh eoutalneil tin in, were fitted to lead to 
reheiliouj murther of’prinee>, and atheism Such arc‘ the 

olisurdhie", which men are imt a>hamed to utter, in order to cast 
odious imjuitations u|)mu their aiUersarics ; and sucdi the manner 
in which churclnmn will abuse, when it suits their policy, the 
holy name <»!’ that religion, whose first precept is to ‘ love one 
anotln/r,’ for the nurjxise id’teaehing us to hate our neighbours 
w illi more than onlinarv raueour. If ‘ Alueii Adt) About Nothing’ 
liad lieen piibli-died in tho>e days, tlu' I'.iw n-(.'lerk’s declaration, 
that “ receiving a thou'-and ducat> lor accU'-ing llie Lady Hero 
nrongfiiHy was ilai i)urglarv,” might, be suppoM'd to be a satire 
U|)(m ibis ilecn-t : Mt Shak.'^neare, well as iu' knew human 
nature, not nniv as to it’s gi-nera! course but iu all it’s ciaen- 
Ivie deviatioiiN, c ould ncvia* dream *luU iu tlu' ])eisous of Hog- 
berry, A^erges, and lliLir followers he was ri‘])resenting the ^ ice- 
Lliancellors and Doctors of a K arned 1 niversity ! ” ( / 'O -) 

An article in ILissell’s indictment was, ‘ the attempt iug to 
seize and deMroy the King’s guards.’ “The guards! 
guards?” exclaims Sir K '!)ert Atkins, Lord ('liicl' Ihtroii of 
dm ExcluMpuT; “ Wluil, or whom, docs the law understand or 
allow to be the King’s guards; ” «S.c. <N:c. 8eo his ‘ Parliauien- 
’itry and rolitical fractsJ 
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were Robert \Wst, Colonel Riunsey, andlMr. Keeling, 
whose evidence included only the I’eports of others. 
To the illegality of admitting tlio evidence of the latter 
Sidney objected, but in vain: the Judge took it down, 
and delivered it as |)ail of the proofs against him, in 
summing up the evideuee to the jmy, liOrd Howard 
then swore positively, that ‘ Sidney had been present 
at tw'o meetings, w hen' schemes w ere formed for 
exciting insurrections against tlie government; and 
that he had been concerned in sending one Aaron 
Smitli into Scotland, to engage the disaflccted in 
that country to join the mal-contents of the south.’ 
In addition to tliese depositions, tlie /Vttorney (ieneral 
by a shameful fiiu sse produced a passage from Sid- 
ney's manuscript Discourses on (iovernnu'nt, a.s a 
proof of his design to jM'rsuade the people of Eng- 
land to set asule tlieli’ Sovereign, whenever it slnnild 
appear to tliem that lie had violated his high trust.* 

♦ These, says the time-serving author of the ‘ True Account 
of tlie Horrid Conspiracy,’ contained rank treason almost in 
every ime: maintaining ‘ That tyrants may be justly de;»o.vc(] 
by the people, and tliat the peojilc are the only judges who 
are tyrants;’ and peculiarly conccruing this nation asserting 
tliat ‘ the power, originally in tht' people of Tngland, is de- 
legated to the parliament. He, tlie King, is .subject to the 
law of God, us he i.s u uian ; to the people that makes him a 
king, inasmucli a.s lie is a king. The law sets a measure to tliat 
subjection. The parliament is judge of tlie particular eases 
thereupon arising: fie niUKt be content to submit Ins interest to 
theirs, since he is no more than any one of tlicm in any otlicr 
respect, than that lie i.s by conscut of all rais(*il above any other. 
If he dotfi not like llifs condition, he may renounce *he crown: 
but, if be receive it upon this condition (as all magistrates do 
the power they receive) and swear to perform it, he must ex* 
pect the performance will be exacted, or revenge taken by those 
be hath betrayed.* 
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Thus a general principle, advanced in a political 
treatise, was construed into a traitorous libel against 
the reigning Prince, and formed part of the evidence 
in a charge of lr*gli-treason against the author! — 
Sidney inadt? a sliort manly del’ence, chiefly remon 
strating against the unwarrantable step of bringing 
his own writings in evidence against him,"^ and 
offering tlie most solid reasons against giving any 
credit to the testimony of Lord Howard; j- who sub- 
se([uently U> his imprisomnent bad called at his ho se, 
expressed his corieern that ‘ he should he hroiight 
into danger on ac'c ount of this plot,’ and swore in the 
presence of God that ‘ he did not believe in any plot, 
and that it was Init a sham.’ ''J’liis asseveration the 
Earl of Anglesey, Lord Clare, Lord Paget, Mr. 
Philip and Mr. Kdward Howard, and Dr. liurnet 
again confirmed; hut all to no jjurpose. lie was 
brought in ^guilty;’; and tlie only favour be- 
stowed w^as, that tin* usual sentence of being hanged, 
drawn, and quai ic red should be changed to heliead- 
ing. He suficred on Tower Hill, December 7, 
and mc't death >>ith heroic fortitude. When he 
placed his In^ad iqion the bloik, being a>ked by the 
executioner, • as is ciistomaiy in sucli eases, ‘ if he 

* And affirming thnt * they might have been written inan\ 
years ago in ansuer to Sir Hubert rilnier, and written witli no 
intenuon of piibli.shing tlieni, but only for private diversion and 
the exercise of his pen/ 
t Of whom Dry den says, 

* And canting Nadab let oblivion damn. 

Who made i\c\s \ orridge for the paschal lamb.’ 

{Absalom and Acliitophd.) 
t Guilty ! Do 30U call that guilt? is inscribed round an 
intaglio of the head of ISidney, on the reverse of Hollis^ Bri- 
tannia Victrix graven on a gem of tive colours. 
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should nso ui’aiii ? ’ he intrepidly rejdied, ‘ Not till 
the i^eneral resurreetion : strike on. ’ 

At tlio time of liis execution, he delivered to the 
Sherilfs the follouinj;' writttm paj)er, over which 
(one of his editors remarks) “ (!ato liimsc'lf would 
have shed a tear 

* jMen, bretliren, and fatliers; friends, countrymen, 
and strangers ; 

" It may l)e ( xpected, that f should now say 
some jL^reat matters unto you : hut tlu* labour of the 
season, and tin* intirinitics of my ai;(‘. increas(‘d I>y 
a close impi’isonmciit (>f above five months, do not 
permit me. 

^ Moreover, v\t‘ live in an a^r that makt's trull) 
pass for treason: I dare* not say any^ tliint;’ eontnuy 
unto it, and tlu‘ ears of thos(‘ that are aliout me will 
j)!’obably be bmiul too t(*nd<a‘ to li(*ar it. IMy tjial 
and eondi nmalion doth suflieieiitly (‘videiice this. 

* Ivuinx’y, atid Keeling*, who w ('re brought 
to prov(‘ tlie jjlnt, said no more of me, than that 

th(‘y kiH‘W mo not and somi' others, eejually un- 
known to me, had used my nanu' and that of some 
others, to i;iv(‘ a little reputatiou to tladr desit^ns. 
'Jdi(' Lord Howard is too infamous hy his life, and 
tlu' many perjinies not to h(‘ d(‘nie(l or ratlier sworn 
Ly himself, to d( sca ve nn ntiou : and ht'ing' a siiif^lc 
w itnc ss. w (add he of no valne, though he* bad been 
of unbUanislie ’ ( redit, or had not seen and confessed 
that • th(* ( rimes eommitted by him would be pardoned 
only for eommittin^* mor(‘ •/ and even th(' pardon 
promised could not be obtained, till tb(‘ drudgery ot 
swearing was over. 

" Tins being laid aside, the \vb(»l(? matter is re- 
dueed to the [)apers said to lie tumid in my closet by 
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fl)C Ring’s officers, without any otlier proof of tlair 
being written hy nit‘, tlian w hat is taken suj)jjositious 
upon the similitude ol‘ a liand that is easily eountei- 
feited, and which liutli been lately declar(*d in the 
Lady Cars ('as(,‘ to he no lawiul evidiaice in eriininal 
('aiises. 

‘ But, if 1 liad h(‘eii seen to write tlieiv), tlie mat- 
lev would not he niueh alterccL Tiny plainly ap- 
pear to relate to a laigi‘ tri‘alise written long sinc e in 
aiisw’CM* t<» h'ilrner’s hook, Avliieh hy all intelligistt 
jiien is thought to he grounded u|)on ieke d prin- 
ei|)l(‘S, (‘(pially pc'inic'ious to inagist rat{‘s and peoi^Je. 

‘ If he might |)nhiish to the woild his ojiinion. Unit 
"all men are horn under a m'ei ssity deiivcd IVerin tlie 
laws of (Jod and nature* to suhinit to an ahsolutc* 
kingly government, which could he* restrained In no 
law, or oath; and that lu* wladias the* power, w he- 
ther he came to it hy (‘relation, (‘l(*e‘tion. inheritance*, 
usurpation, or any (jtlu r way. has the* right ; and 
none must oppose his will, hut the* jx rsons and c'statt s 
of his sul>j(*rts inu>t lx* indispinsahly snl)jeet unto it;' 
1 know ]iot wliy 1 might not liave pifoli-lud my opi- 
ni(»n to the eontraiv, without the* hnaeh of ;niy hnv 
I have yet kn«>w n. 

‘ I miglil, a> lhe*ly as he*, jinhliely have* dee'laied 
my thoughts, and the* re'asons upon w hieli they we re' 
groiMided : and 1 am persuaeUd to lu'lie ve*, tlial (oxl 
had left nations to the liijerty of setting up siuh 
governments as h<*st pl(*ase*d tlK insedve s ; 

‘That magistrates were set up loi* tin* good of 
nations, not nations for the* honour or glory ot 
magistrate- ; 

‘ That tlie i ight and power ol’ magistrates in every 
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country was Uiat, which the laws of tliat country 
made it to be ; 

‘ That those laws u erc to he observed, and the 
oaths taken l)y them, liavinj^ the force of a contract 
between mapstratc and {»e<tj)le, coidd not he violated 
« ithout danj^er of dissolviiif*’ the wliole fabric ; 

‘ That usurj)ation coidd j;ive no right : and the 
most dangerous of all enemies to kings were they, 
who raising their powiT to an exorbitant height 
allowed to usurpers all the rights belonging unto it ; ^ 

‘ That such usur{)ations bi ing seldom compassed 
without the slaughter of the rcig'ning person or,| 
family, the worst of all villainies w as then'by re- 1 
w'arded with the most glorious privih ges ; 

‘ That if such tloctrines w cii* received, they 'would 
stir up men to the destruction of princes with mom 
viol^ce than all the jiassions, that hun; hitherto rag( ti 
in the hearts of the most unruly ; 

‘ That none could be safe, if such a reivard 'K’cie 
proposed to any that could destroy them ; 

‘ That few would be so gentle as to spare even the 
best, if by their destruction a wild usurper could 
become God’s Anointed, and by the most execrable 
wickedness invest himself with that divine character. 

‘This is the scoi)e of the whole treatise; the 
wi’iter gives sueii reasons, as at that time did occur 
to him, to f)rov<‘ it. This seems to agree with the 
doetriiK's of the ..lost reverenced authors of all times, 
nations, and religions. The best ami W’isest of 
kings have ever acknowledged it. 'I'he present 
King of Franco has declared, that ‘ kings have that 
}iap[)y want of power, that they can do nothing 
contrary to the laws of their country and grotiud* 
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Ills quarrel with the King of Spain, an7io 16G7, upon 
that principle : King James, in his speech to the 
parliament, anno 1603, doth in tlie highest degree 
assert it: the scriidiire seems to declare it. If never- 

•eg * 

theless the writer was mistaken, he might have been 
refuted by law, reason, and seri])ture ; and no man 
for sucli matters was ev(‘r otherwise punislied, than 
by being made to see his error : and it has not, as I 
tliink, been ever known that they had been refeiTed 
to the judgement of a jury, composed of men utterly 
unable to compreheTid tluan. 

‘ But there was little of this in my rase, llie 
eytravagance of my jirosecutors goes liighcr: the 
abovementioiied treatise was never finished, nor could 
be in many^ea^s, and most probably u ould n('V(‘r 
have beeii). So much as is of it was written long 
since, neva? i*eviewed, nor shoxN'u to any man and 
the fiftieth part of it was not produrt‘d, and not tlie 
tenth of that offered to be read. 'Fhat, n hieh was 
never knowni to those u ho are said to have ('onspired 
with me, said to he iutemled to stir up the people 
in prosecHition of the designs of those ron>[;iiators ’ 

* When uotliing of particailar apidieation to time, 
place, ar pei'son could be found in it, as has cner 
l)een done by tb()s».* bo emlcavoured to raise iiisiir- 
rections, all was supplied bv innue ndos. 

‘ Witatsoever is said of thi' expulsion of Tar(|iiin, 
the insurrection against Nero, the slaughter of Cali- 
gula or Domitian, the translatit»n ol‘ the crown ol 
Fmnce from Meroveus ra(*e to Pe pin, and from his 
desc^ndents to Hugh { *ajR‘t and the like, was aj)plied 
by innuendo tu tlie King. 

* ^licy have not considered, that it such acts ot 
rtate be not good, there is not. a kiag in the world 
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that has any title to the rrovvii he wears ; nor can 
have any, unless lie could dediu e his pedigree from 
the eldest son ot‘ Noah, and show that the succession 
liad still continued in the eldest of the eldest line, 
and been so dt (1 u(‘(m 1 to him. 

‘ Every one may see what advantage this Avould he 
to all the kings of the world; and whetluT, that 
failing', it ivere latter for them to aeknowledge 
they had n'ceived their (‘lowns hy the consent of 
willing nations, or to liave no better title to them 
than usurpation and viokaiee, Avliieh by tlu* same 
ways may he takmi from them. 

* But 1 was long sine(‘ told, that ‘ I must die, or 
the plot must die.’ 

‘ Lc'st the means of d(‘sti‘oying tlu' best Protestants 
in England should fail, the Bern h must he filled with 
such as had he('n l)Iemi>h(‘s to tlu' bar. 

“ None hut such as tluse would have advised uith 
tlu* King's ( nuneil ot‘ the means ol’ bringing a num 
to death ; sullei’C'd a jury to he paekid hy the Kings 
SolIeltor> and the Emier Sherilf; admit of Juryinei]. 
\s lio arc* not lii i holders ; I’eeeive such evidence ns is 
al)ove-meiUioned ; refuse* a copy of an indictment, (»r 
sufier the statuU* of Mi Hdw . 111. to Ik* read, tliat 
doth ( \pri*ssly i nae I, ‘ It shoidd in no ( jise be denied 
to any man upon any oeeasimi whatsoever;’ over- 
rule the most important points of‘ law^ w itiiout hear- 
ing. And wlieri as th<* statute of 2.5 Edw. III., upon 
w liicli they said i should Ik* liic*d, doth reserve to the 
j)ailiam(‘n( all eoll^tru( tions to Ik* made iji points of 
treason, tliey could assume to tfiemselves not only ^ 
j)ow(*r to make* construertions, luit suc h constructions 
as neither agree* w ith law, re ason, or common sense. 

' F'V these means 1 am brought to this place. The 
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Ijord forgive these practices, and avert tlie evils that 
threaten the nation from them ! The Lord sanctily 
these my sufferings unto me ; and thougli 1 fall as a 
sacrifice unto idols, suffer not idolatry to be e*sta- 
hlished in tliis land ! lUess thy peo|)hs and save tlumi- 
Defend tliy own cause, and dcd'end tliosc? that defend 
it. Stir up such as are faint ; direct those that arc 
willing; confinn tliose that waver; give wisdom and 
integrity unto all. Ordca* all things so, as may most 
redomul to thine own glory, (irant that I may die, 
glojifying thee for all thy monies; and that at the 
last thou hast permitted me to he siiie;h(l out as a 
witness (if thy triitli, and c\cu In’ tlie eonlession of 
jny oj)j)osers for that Old Lau;^(' in whic h I w as from 
iny youth engaged, and for whic h thou hast often 
and wonderfully deelared ihyseltV 

Ills nanaiiis wane interred at l\'nshnrst in Kent, 
aino)}g those of his iio!*le aneestors. i 

^ or tliis pape r Sidney, sii.-pi'cling that the Sherifls 
suppress ir, tooh the preeaution of’ giving a c'opy to afrieiul: 
and it hciai>: understood that written transcripts were dispersed, 
it was printed, iliougli ne>t till a lintnight al\cr the execution. 

f 'f wo abtu-ive elegies i hi'^ ileath, as specimens of‘ poli- 
tical scurrility, are* priili d in Iloliis’ ?de;noii’s, pp. 7 M) — 78 S ; 
and an epitapli whieli, a» heie.g more just to liis nicmorv, is 
here subjoined ; 

* Algcrnoj> .^odnc'v fills this tonih — 

An Alheiss, for diselaiming lumie ; 

A lieL'cl hold, t’or striving still 
To ki i p the law above the will, 
rrinu’s, damned by ehureh-govornment ! 

Ah ’ whither must Ins ghost hv" sent 
Of’ ht'aven it eaanot but despair, 
if holy l\)})e 1. ’ tuinkey there: 

A ml hel! will ne’er it entertain, 

Tor there is all tyrannic reign! 

—Where goes it then > Where ’t ought to go— 

W’ lie re pope >>c»r elcvii have *0 do,’ 
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Upon the melancholy fiite of these two niartyi^ to 
the liberties of their country, of whom Mr. Fox ob- 
serves (in the Introductory Chajiter to his posthumous 
‘ History of the Early Part of the Reign of James 
II. ') that “ the very sound of their names is still 
animating to every Englishman attached to their 
gloi’ious cause,” I cannot forl^ear inserting the more 
detailed reflexions of the same congenial historian in 
a subsequent i)agc of his work. After rcmiarking, 
that the condemnation and execution of Russell 
was a most flagrant violation of law and justice, he 
addvS., 'Die procec'dings in Sidney’s case wc're still 
moi e detestable. The production of papers contain- 
ing speculative opinions upon govemnnent and lilierty, 
written long before, and perhaps m^ver even intended 
to be published, together with the use made of those 
pafK^rs in considering tluin as a substitute for tSe 
second witness to tlic overtact, exhibited such acorn- 
pound of wickedness and nonsense, as is hardly to Ire 
parallelled in tlic history of judicial tyranny. But 
the validity of [iretences was little attended to, at 
that time, in the case of a person whom tlie court 
had devoted to destruction : and upon evidence, such 
as has been stated, u fis this great and excellent man 
condemned to die. Pardon was not to l>e ex|>ecte(!. 
Mr. Hume says, that such au interft^reime on the 
part of the King, though it might have l)een ‘ an 
act of heroic generosity,’ ('oidd not hi? regarded Jis 
‘ an indisjiensahle duty.’ He might hav<* said with 
more propnety, that it was idle to expect that the 
govermiient, after having inclined so much guilt in 
order to obtain the .sentence, slrould by remitting it 
relin(|uish the object, just when it was within it’s 
gra§p. The same historian considers the jury as 
highly binmeable, and so do I : but what was their 
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guilt, ii,. comparison of that of the court who tried, 
and of the government who prosecuted, in this in- 
famous cause? Yet the jury, being the only party 
that^can with any colour be staled as acting indepen- 
dently of the government, is the only one mentioned 
by him as blameablc. The j)rosecution is wholly 
omitted in his censure, an 1 so is the coui’t; this lajft, 
not from any tenderness for the judge (who, to do 
tliis author justice, is no fav (n!i*ite with him) but lest 
the odious <*011110x1011 betw een that branch of thejudi- 
latiirc and tlic government sliould strike the reader 
loo foreibly : for Jelferies, in this instance, ought to 
be regarded as tlie mere tiiol and instrimicnt (a fit 
one, no doubt) of the Prince, who had appointed him 
for the purpose of this and simihu’ services. Lastly, 
the King is gravely introduced on the ([iiestioii of 
pardon, as if he had had no prior eoneern in the 
cause, and w^erc now to deeide upon tlie propriety of 
extending nu*rey to a eriiniiial condemned by a court 
of judicature ; nor are we once reminded w hat that 
judicature wn.>, by wdiom appointcxl, liy whom in- 
fluenced, by V bom ealliHl upon, to receive that de- 
testalile evidence, the vitv recollection of w hich, ev^eu 
at this distance of lime, fires every honest heart wdtli 
iiidignatidn. As \v<dl miglii, we palliate tlie murthei’s 
of 'J’‘iberius, w ho se ldom put to death liis victims 
w itliout a previous decree of his senate. The moral 
of all this seems to be, that w henever a prince can 
l>y intimidation, corruption, illegjil evidence, or otlier 
such ifieaiis obtain a verdict against a subject w hom 
1*0 dislikes, he may cau^e liim to be executed without 
breach of ‘ indispc risable duty ; ’ nay, that it is 

‘ an act of hcrou: generosity,’ if he spares him !’’■ 

Thus fell Russell and Sidney, two names that will, 
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it is to 1)0 hoped, be for ever dear to every ^ 

heart. When tlieir memory shall cease to be an ob- 
ject of respect and veneration, it retiuires no spirit of 
prophecy to foretell, tliat English liberty Avill he /ast 
approaching to ifs final consummation. Their de- 
portment was such as might be ex[iected from men, 
wlio knew themselves to be suffering, not for their 
crinu's, but for their virtues. In couicage, they were 
e(|ual; hut the fortitude of Russell, wlio was connected 
Avith the world l)y private and domestic ties w liicli 
Sidney had not, was put to the severer trial : and the 
story of’ the last days of this excellent man’s life fills 
the mind v ith such a mixture of tendt riu ss and ad- 
miration, tliat 1 know not any scene in history whicli 
more ])owifrl‘ully excites our sympathy, or goes more 
directly to tlu' heart." 

Sidney left behind him, ^ Discourses nj)on (tovi ne 
nient.’ ^ 


^ Of til esc tlic first edition vva.s puhii^lied in lolio, in hy 
Toland, who lii^t priiiteil al.^o Miltor.’s and llarringtoifs j)rose 
works; and tlic second in iTOt: to the latter was added the 
paper, which he delivered to the 8heri{is. l>ut tlio he.sl i dirion 
was puhli.-jhed in (juaito, in I77‘d, at the expense of the iatc 
Thomas Hollis, 'I'hi.s edition, revised, eorreeted, anil nmcli 

improved by the Kev. John Kobertson, eoiitai^p likewise his 
letters and trial, with some Memoirs ol’ Iiis Life. Several ol 
bis letters, also, are inserted in the Letters and Memorials ui 
State of the Sidney I'ainily, published by Collins: tliough he 
hiniselt'observe.^, that ‘ he believed he bad burned more papers 
of Ins own writing than a bor.*>c could carry.’ An Lssay on 
Love was printed in the same cobeetion. Mr. Hollis, likew'ise, 
published an edition of Ids Trial, in l7h.'L 

From the Memoirs of the last-named gontlenian it appears, 
that in 17(iO upon a visit to the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons (Onslow ) be wa,s informed by biin, of “ an anecdote re- 
dgunding greatly to the honour of that noble patriot;^' which 
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In the' second volume of Sir John Dalrymple’s 
< Memoirs of Great Britain and Ireland,’ published 
in 1772, it is alleged that Lord Russel intrigued with 
the Court of Versailles, and that Algernon Sidney 
accepted money from it. The pap^ers upon which 
these charges are grounded, we are informed l)y Sir 
John Dalrymple, are to be found in the Dep6t des 
Affahxs Etrangercs at A\a*sai]les, and were w ritten 
by M. Barillon, Frencli Embassador in England in 
the reign of Charles II. In 1773, w as published, by 
Dr. Towel’S, ‘ An Examination into the Nature and 
Evidence of these Charges ; ’ in w hicli the author re- 
marks that, “ Russ(‘l and Sidney w^ere condemned in 
their own time without law% and without justice. 
Let not posterity (he adds) condemn tlieni, but on 

shall bo ‘ inserted (be adds) in tlie new intended edition of 
his Discourses on (iovcrninent.’ As no such anecdote is spe- 
cified, upon that high authority, in the work mentioned, it 
is left to conjecture to determine which it was ; and the com- 
piler of Hollis’ Memoirs conjectures it to have been that 
part of :Mr. ^’eiham’s spcecli in the proceedings against Sir 
John Fenwick, in which lie eliaraeterises Sidney ns a man ‘ so 
truly attached to liberty and the good of liis country, that 
he would not have pleaded the insuHicieney of one witness 
to condemn him, even to save his life, if he had thought 
it inconsistl* with the law eitlier of God, or of man.’ Onslow 
once declared, in conversation with a friend, that “ there was 
some little colour of law in Lord Russel’s trial, but Alger- 
non Sidney was absolutely murthered.” This, however, ♦seems 
to have been a distinction founded upon the more decent de- 
portment of the judge (Pemberton) by w hom Russel was tried, 
and who was less of a brute than Jeffries, rather than any radical 
d’fferencc in the cases theniselves : as Sir John Hawles, Solicitor 
(jcneral, who accurately r vamined the circumstances of both, 
affirms that, in both, * the law, as well as the evidence, w as made 
upon the spot ! ’ 

VOL. IV. O 
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the fullest evidence.” Of the authenticity of the 
papers u])on which the charges are grounded, he 
contends, no projK;!* evidence has yet l)een produced ; 
and even . admitting tlie whole of >vhat is stated in 
Dalryinple’s ))apers to he true, Russel in particular 
does not appear to liave consulted any private views 
in his negotiation v\ ith the FiTuch minister, or to 
have j)romoted any measures u lncl> lie considered as 
detrimental to the interests of his country. “ This 
young nobleman (he failher sulyoins) was not mort' 
distinguished by his noI)le Inrtli, tliau l)y his many 
amiable cjualities and the excclh'ncv of liis cliaiactcr. 
He was a dutiful son, an aflectionate husband, and 
a tender parent ; generally belo\ ed and esteemed fbi- 
liis Ixinevolence, integrity, and honour; and, indeed, 
his personal virtues wi-re ackiiou ledgt'd even by lii> 
enemies. His noble birth and tlu; amiableness el 
his character, together with his zeal for the cause of 
public freedom, placed him at the head of tlie Wliig- 
intere.st in the House of (’onimons; and, in this 
capacity, he discovered the most extreme s(jUtitii<le 
for the religion and liberties of bis < ountry, at a time 
when they were exj)osed to attacks of the most dan- 
gerous and alarming iiatun'.'’ Sidney (he observes) 
“ was a man of fine genius, studious and learned, and 
<tt ele\ atcd sentiments, and ever animati’d bv a gener- 
ous ardor in defence (d’ the liberties of his counti) 
and \he comunm rights of mankind. Out; of the 
most remai'kable features in his character was a 
noblene.ss and dignity of soul, hich appeared so 
strongly in his actions ami in his writings, as to 
render it impossible for us to belitwe, but upon the 
fullest and most certain evidence, that any tempta- 
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tion could prevail on him to act in a dishonourahle or 
unworthy manner. His high spirit apjjcars even in 
his letters to his father the Earl of I.eicester, who 
sometimes c(‘nsnred iiim for his iinpnidcnce, in avowing 
his sentiments with an openness and freedom that 
were manifestly prejudicial to liim. But he had a 
soul above disguise, and supeiior to the little arts of 
intcrcst('d men. 

“ Shall we hastily iK-lieve of the man capable of 
these sentiments, and the general tenor of whose life 
appears to hav(' corresponded uith them, that he 
could he j)j'evailed upf)n to take money from the court 
of France for an unworthy purpose ; when the 
inflexibility of his sjfirit, in matters in which he be- 
lieved himself to be right, wonld not suffer him 
meanly to supplicate even his own father for money, 
or in the least to recede from liis principles, though 
reduced to the greatest straits and in a foreign 
country ? ” 

Neitlier does Sidney .apjx'ar to have engaged in 
any transactions unfavourable to the libertif's of his 
conntr)'. After the time in which tlie money is sjud 
to hav'c been paid to him, Barillon ol)serves, in one of 
his despatches to his court, “ 'fhe Sieur Algernon 
Sidney is a man of great views, and very high 
designs, wlncii tend to the establishment of a re- 
public.” 

These two illustrious characters were, also, ably 
<lefended against tlie same accusations in * an Intro- 
duction to the Lettf’s of Lady Russel,’ published in 
1773 . 


0 
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EXTRACTS. 

A Letter to a Friend. 

‘ Sir, 

‘ I am soiTy I cannot, in all things, conform myself 
to the advices of my friends. If theirs had any joint 
conceniment with mine, I should willingly submit 
my interest to theirs; hut when I alone am intt'rested, 
and they only advise me to come over as soon as the 
Act of Inderanity is passed, bt^cause they think it is 
best for me, I cannot wholly lay aside my own judge- 
ment and choice. I confess, we are naturally in- 
clined to delight in our own country, and I have a 
particular love to mine. I hope 1 have given some 
testimony of it. 1 think that being exiled from it 
is a great evil, and would redeem mysell’ from it 
with the loss of a great deal of my blood. But 
when that country uf mine, wliicli uscHi to be es- 
teemed a paradi.se, is now like to be made a stage of 
injury ; the liberty, which sve hojK'd to establish, 
oppressed ; luxury and lewdness set up in it’.s height, 
instead of the jn'ety, virtue, sobriety, and modesty, 
whicli we hoped God by our hands would have 
introduced ; the best of our nation made a prey to 
the worst ; the parliament, court, and army cor- 
rupted ; the peopU; enslaved ; all things vendible ; no 
man safe, but by such evil and infamous means as 
flattery and Imbery^ — what joy can I have in my 
own counti’v in this condition ? l.s it a })leasure to 
see, that aU I love in the world is sold and destroyed? 
Shall 1 renounce all my old principles, learn the vile 
«ourt-arts, and make my peace by bribing some of 
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Uiem ? Shall their corruption and vice be my safety ? 
Ah ! no ; better is a life among strangers, than in 
my own country upon such conditions. Whilst I 
live, I will endeavour to preserve my liberty ; or at 
least not consent to the destroying of it. I hope I 
shall die in the same principles in which I have lived, 
and will live no longer than they can preseiwe me. I 
have in my life l)een guilty of many follies ; hit, as I 
think, of no meanness. I will not blot and defile 
that which is past, by endeavouring to prm'ide for the 
future. J have ever had in my mind, that when 
God should cast me into such a condition, as that I 
cannot save my life but by doing an indecent thing, 
he shows me the time is come wherein 1 should re- 
sign it ; and u hen I cannot live in my own country 
hut by such means as arc woi’se than dying in it, I 
think he shows ni<‘, I ought to keep my'self out of it. 
Let them please themselves with making the King 
glorious, who think a whole jK'ople n)ay justly be 
sacrificed for the interest and pleasure of one man 
and a few of his followers : let them rejoice in their 
subtilty, wiio by iH'traying the former powers have 
gained the favour of this, and nt)t only preserved, but 
advanced themselves in these dangerous changes. 
Nevertheless, perhaps they may find the King’s 
glory is their shame, his plenty the |M>ople’s misery ; 
and that the gaining of an office or a little money 
is a poor rev/ard for destroying a nation, xphich, if 
it xcere preserved in liberty and xnrtue, "would truly 
be the most glorious in the world ; and that others 
may find they have with much pains purchased their 
own shanw and misery, a dear* price paid for that 
which is not worth keeping, nor the life that is 
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accompanied with it. The honour of English par- 
liaments have ever been in making the nation glorious 
and happy, not in selling and destroyir^ the interest 
of it to satisfy the lusts of one man. Miserable 
nation ! that from so great a height of glory is fallen 
into the most despicable condition in tht^ world ; of 
having all it’s good depending ujion the breath and 
will of the vilest persons in it ! cheatt'd and sold by 
them they trustetl ! infamous traffic, etjual almost 
in guilt to that of .ludas ! In all preceding ages, 
parliaments have been the palace of our lil)erty, the 
sure defenders of the oppressed : they who formerly 
could bridle Kings, and keep the balance equal l)e- 
tween thetn and the j)eople, ar<‘ now lK*come instru- 
ments of jiU our oppressions, and a sv ord in his hand 
to destroy us ; they themselves led by a few inter- 
ested persons, who are willing to buy oflicc's for 
themselves by the misery of the whole nation, am* 
the blood of the most worthy and eminent persons 
in it. Detestable !>rilM.-s, w'orse than the oaths now 
in fashion in this mercimary court ! 1 mean to owe 
neither my life, nor lihiTly, to any such means. W'Ik'h 
the innocence of my actions will not pnttCct me, 1 
will stay aw'ay till the storm be overpa.ssed. In short, 
where Vane, Lambert, Hasebrigge cannot live in 
safety, 1 cannot live at all. If I liad iKH-m in 
England, 1 should have expectetl a lodging with 
them; or thotigh they may Ik* the first, ac? lieing inoiv 
eminent than 1, 1 must expmt to follow tht'ir ex- 
ample in suffering, as I have lK*en their companion in 
acting. I am most in ama;;e at the mistaken infor- 
nuitions, that w'ere sent to me by my friends, fuU 
expectations of favours and employments. Who can 
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think that they who imprison them would employ me, 
or suffer me to live when they are put to death ? If I 
might live and be employed, can it Ixi expected that 
I should serve a government, that seeks such detest- 
able ways of establishing itself? Ah! no; I have 
not leanit to make my own j)eace by persecuting 
and betraying my brethren, more innocent and 
worthy than myself. I must live by just means, and 
serve to just ends, or not at all. After such a mani- 
festation of the ways l)y which it is intended the 
King shall govern, 1 should have renounced any 
place of favour, into m Inch the kindness and industry 
of my friends might have advanced me, when I 
found those, that were ladtiT than I, w'ere only fit 
to lx* destroyed. 1 had formerly some jealousies : 
the fraudulent proclamation for Imlemnity increased 
thorn : the imprisoning of those three men, and 
tiiriiing out of all tin* officers of the army, con^ary 
to promise, confirmed me in Juy resolutions not to 
I’eturn. To conclude, the tide is not to be diverted, 
iwr the op|nessed de!ivere<l ; but (lod, in his time, 
will have mercy on his people. He will save and 
d(;tend th(‘m, and avengt; the blood of tho.se who 
shall now perish, iipon the heaps of those, who in 
their pride think nothing is able to oi)pose them. 
Happy are thost*, whom (h>d shall make instruments 
of his justice in so blessed a work ! If f can live to 
see that day. I shall rijH! for the grave, and able 
to say with joy, “ Lord, mno let test thou thy ser- 
vant depart in peace." Fan*weli. My thouglits as 
to King and .Start* depending upon their actions, no 
man shall be a more faithful servant to him than I, 
if he make the good and prosiK'rity of his people hi.s 
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glory; none more his enemy, if he doth the con- 
trary. To my particular friends I shall be constant 
in all occasions, and to you a most affectionate 
friend.’ 


From ‘ Discour.ies concerning Government.' 

— ‘ The weakness, in which we are born, renders us 
unable to attain the good of oui*selves : u c M ant help 
in all things, es])ecially in the greatest. The fierce 
barbarity of a .loose multitude, bound by no law 
and regidated by no discijdine, is wholly rt'pugnant 
to it : whilst every man fear.s his neighbour, and has 
no other d .“fence than his own strengtii, he must live 
in that perpetual anxiety, which is e»piaUy contrary 
to that happiness and that sedate temper ol' mind 
wh^h is required for the .seai’ch ol’ it. The til’s* 
step to\sard (he cure <»f this pestilent evil i^ for 
many to Join in one’ body, that every omi may be 
protected by the united force of all; uml the various 
talents, that men pos.sess, may by gooil discijibne lx; 
rendered useful to tlie whole; as the meanest piece 
of wood or stone, being placed by a « ise architect, 
conduces to the beauty of the most glorious building. 
But every man iK-aring in his own breast affections, 
pa.ssions, anti vices, that are repugnant to this end, 
and no man e ring any submission to his neighliour; 
none will subject the correction or restriction of 
themselves to another, unless he also submit to the 
same nde. They ai’e rough pieces of timlier or 
stone, which it is necessary to cleave, saw, or cut : 
this is the work of a skilful builder : and he only is 
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capable of erecting a great fabric, who is so. Magis- 
trates are political architects; and they only can 
perform the work incumbent on them, who excel in 
political virtues. Nature, in variously framing the 
minds of men, according to the variety of uses in 
which they may be employed in order to the institu- 
tion and preservation of civil societies, must be our 
guide in allotting to every one his proper work. 
And Plato, observing this variety, affirms, ‘ That 
the laws of nature cannot be moi e al)surdly violated, 
than by giving the government of a people to such 
as do not exc('l others in those arts and virti.es, that 
tend to the ultimate eiuls for which governments are 
instituted.’ By these means those who are slaves by 
natur(% oi’ rendered so by their vices, are often .set 
aljove tliose, tliat Clod and nature had fitted for the 
liighi'st commands ; and societies whic h subsist only 
hy ord('r fall into coriuption, when a!l order ^ so 
preposterously inverteil, and the most extreme con- 
fusion intrcKluced. I'his is an evil, that Solomon 
detested ; Folly is set in great dignity, and the 
rich sit in lozo places ; / have seen se?'i'anis upon 
horses, and princes zv a Iking as servants upon the 
earth. They, who undcrstaml Solomon's language, 
tvill easily see that the rich and the princes he 
means are such only who arc rich in virtue and 
wisdom, and who ought to be pix'ferred for those 
<]ualities : and when he says, ‘ a .servant that reigneth 
is one of the three things the earth cannot bear,’ he 
can only mean such as deserve to lx? servants. For 
when they reign, they do not serve, but are served 
by otHers; w'hich perfectly agrees with what we learn 
from Plato, and plainly shows, that true philosophy 
is perfectly confonnable with wltat is taught us by 
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those tvho were divinely inspired. Therefore, though 
I should allow to our author that Aristotle in those 
words, ‘ It seems to some, not to l)e natural for one 
man to be lord of all the citizens, since the city con- 
Rsts of equals,’ did speak the opinion of others rather 
than his own, and should confess that he and his 
master Plato did acknowledge a natural inequality 
among men, it would be nothing to his puiposc : for 
the inequality, and the rational sujieriority due to 
some or to one by reason of that inequality, did not 
proceed from blood or extraction, and had nothing 
patriarchical in it ; hut consisted solely in the virtues 
of the persons, by which they' were ren<lered more 
able than others to jicrForm their duty for the good 
of the society'. Therefore, it’ these authoi's aix* to 
be tnisted, whatsoevei’ place a man is advanced to in 
a city', it is not for his own sak<*, hut for that of the 
city; and we are n<tt to ask. Who was his father? 
but What are his virtues in relation to it ? 'I'his in- 
duces a necessity of distinguisliing In'tween a simple, 
and a relative, itie(|uaHty ; for if it were possible for a 
man to have gi’eat virtues, and yet no way' beneficial 
to the society of which he is, fir to have some one 
vio? that renders them useless, lu“ could have no pre- 
tence to magistratical power more than any other. 
They, who are (’(jually free, may equally enjoy their 
freedom ; but the jiowers that can only lie executed 
by such as are <‘'idowed with great wisdom, justice, 
and valour, can lielong to none, nor lie rightly con- 
ferred upon any, exwpt such as excel in those virtues. 
And if no such can lie fotind, all are equally by 
turns to participate of the honours annexed to magis- 
tracy ; and law, which is said to be * wrritten reason,’ 
cannot justly exalt those whom natuife, which i» 
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reason, bath depressed, nor depress those whom 
nature hath exalted. It cannot make king's slaves, 
nor slaves kings, Avithoiit introducing that which, if 
we believe Solomon and the Spirit by which he spake, 
the earth cannot bear* This may discover, what 
Lawgivers deserv^e to be reputed wise or just, and 
what decrees or sanctions ought to be reputed l^aws. 
Aristotle, proceeding by this rule, rather tells us 
who is naturally a king, than w here we should find 
him ; and after having given the highest jn'aises to 
tliis true natural king and his government, he sticks 
not to declare that of one man, in virtue equal or 
inferior to others, to l>e a mere tyranny, even the 
worst of' all, as it is the corruption of the l>est (or, 
as our author calls it, ‘ the most diviiK^’) and such 
as can be fit only for those barbarous and stupid 
nations w hich, though bearing the shape (d' men, 
are little different from beasts. W hoever thei'el’ore 
will from AristoUes words infer, that nature has 
designed one man, or succession of men, to be lords 
01 every country, m\ist show that man to be en- 
dowed w iih all the virtues that render him fit for so 
great an <>flke, which he does not In^ar for liis own 
pleasure, glury, or profit, but for tlie good of tliose 
tliat are under him ; and, if that be not done, he 
must look after otlier patrons than Aristotle for his 
opinion. 

0 lit m ^ 

— ‘ Men are valiant and industrious, w hen they fight 
for themselves and tlieir country : they prove excel- 
lent in all the arts of war and peace, when they are 
brcHl up in virtuous exercises, and taught by their 
fathers and musters to rejou'c in the honours gained 
by them ; they love theb country, when tlie good of 
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every particular man is comprehended in the public 
prosperity, and the success of their achievements « 
improved to the general advantage : they undei*take 
hazoi'ds and labour for the government, when it is 
justly adniinistered ; when innocence is safe, and 
virtue honoured ; when no man is distinguished from 
the vulgar, but such as liave dist inguislied themselves 
by the bravery of tlieir actions ; M'hen no honour is 
thought too great for those, who do it eminently, 
unless it be such as cannot be communicated to others 
of equal merit : they do not s{>are their j)ersons. 
purses, or friends, when the public powers are em- 
ployed for the public benefit, and iiupnnt the like 
affections in their children from their infancy. The 
discipline of obedience, in which the Romans were 
bred, taught them to command ; and few were ad- 
mitted to the magistracies of inferior rank, till they 
had given such proof of their virtue as nught de 
serve the supi’cme, Cincinnatus, Camillus, Papyiius, 
Mamercus, f'abius Maximus were not made dicta- 
tors, that they might learn the duties of the office; 
but because they were Judged to lx? of such wisdom, 
valour, integrity, and ex|)erience, that tliey might 
lie safely trusted with the highest powers : and, 
whilst the law reigned, not one was advanced to that 
honour, who did not fully answer what was exjiected 
from him. By this nu'ans the city was so replenished 
with men fit f m the greatest employments, that even 
in it’s infancy, when three hundred and six of the 
Fabii {quorum naninem, says Livy, ducem sperne- 
ret quibuslibet ttmporibus senatus) were killcHl in 
one day, the city did lament the loss, but was not so 
weakened to give any advantage to their enemies : 
and when every one of those who had been eminent 
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before the second Punic war, Fabius Maximus only 
excepted, had perished in it, others arose in their 
places, who surpassed them in number and were 
equal to them in virtue. The city was a perpetual 
spring of svich men, as long as liljerty lasted: but 
that was no sooner overthrown, than virtue was tom 
up by the roots ; the jKJople became base and sordid ; 
the small remains of the nobility slothful and effe- 
minate ; and their Italian associates becoming like to 
them, the empire, whilst it stood, was only sustained 
by the strength of foreignei*s. 

‘ The (Grecian virtue had the same fate, and ex- 
pu'ed with liberty. Instead of such soldiers as in 
their time had no equals, and such generals of armies 
and fleets, legislators and governoi's, as all succt^eding 
ages have ju.stly admired, they sent out swarms of 
tiddlers, jesters, chariot-drivers, players, bawds, flat- 
tereis. ministers of tlie most impure lusts; or idle, 
babbling, iiypocritical philosophers, not much iK'tter 
than they. The emperoi’s courts were always 
crowded with this vermin: and notwithstanding the 
necessity our author imagines, that jcrinces must 
needs understand .mattei-s of government iK'tter than 
magistrates annually chosen, they did for the most 
part prove so brutish, as to give themselves and the 
world to lx* governed l<y such as these ; and that 
without any great prejudiev. since none could be 
found more ignorant, lend, and base than them- 
selves. 

‘ It is absurd to impute this to the change of 
times : for time changers nothing ; and nothing was 
changed in those times but the government, and that 
changed all things. This is not accidental, but ac- 
cording to the ndes given to nature by God, im* 
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posing upon all things a necessity of perpetually fot 
lowing their causes. Fruits are always of the same 
nature mth the seeds and roots, from which they 
come, and trees are known by the fruits they bear; 
as a man begets a man, and a l)e€'ist a In^ast. 7'hat 
society of men, which constitutes a gfwernmeiit upon 
the foundation of justice, virtue, and the common 
good, will always have men to promote those ends; 
and that, which intends the advancement of one 
man s desires and vanity, will abound in those that 
will foment them. All men follow tliat, Mdjich seems 
advantageous to themselves. Sueh as are hred unde r 
a good diseifdine, and see that all benefits, {mx iired 
to theii’ country Iw virtuous actions, redound to tlie 
lionour and advantage of themselvt\s, their children, 
friends, and relations, contract lioin their infamy a 
love to the public, and look upon the* common con- 
cenunents as their own. \\'hen they have learnt to 
be virtuous, and sei‘ that virtiu* is in esteem, they 
seek no other prefi'rments than sm li .as niay^ be' ob- 
tained that way ; and no country t ver wanted great 
numlxTs of excellent men, where this method was 
established. On the other side, when it is evident 
that the best are despisi d, hated, or marked out for 
destiaiction ; all things calculated to the honour or 
advantage ol' ouv man, who is often the worst, or 
governed by the worst ; honours, riches, commands, 
and digniti(‘s disjxjscd Ijy his will, and his favour 
gained only by a most ol)se(|uious n speet or a pi*e- 
tended affection to his person, together with a servile 
ol>edience t(i his (xnnmands — all application to vir- 
tuous actioovs will evase ; and no man caring to ren- 
der luinsi lf or his children worthy of great employ- 
nicnts, such as desiri! to have them will by little 
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intrigues, corruption^ scurrility, and flattery en- 
deavour to make way to them : by which means true 
merit in a short time comes to ]ye abolished, as fell 
out in Rome as soon as the Caesars began to reign.’ 

* -Jif * ★ 

— ‘ Our author’s (Filmer’s) cavils concerning I know 
not what vulgar opinions, that ^ democracies were in- 
troduced to curb tyranny,’ deserv e no answer : for 
our (luestion is, whether one form of government lx? 
prescribed to us by (iod and nature, or we are left 
{Uncording to our own understanding to constitute 
such as seem best to ourselves. As for democracy, he 
may say what he pleases of it ; and 1 believe it can 
suit only witli the convenience of a small town, ac- 
companied witli such cminnslances as are seldom 
found. But this no way obliges men to niri into the 
other extreme, inasmuch as the variety oi’ foims 
Ix'tvveeiJ mere democracy and absolute monarchy is 
almost infinite. And if I should liiulertake to say, 
tliere nevey was a good governmtait in tlie world, that 
did not consist of the three simpl(‘ species of mo- 
iiai-eliy, aristocracy, and dianocraev, 1 think 1 might 
make it good, This at the least is certain, that the 
government of the Hebrews, instituted by God, had 
a judge, the great sanhedrim, and general assemblies 
uf the jx'Ople. Sparta had two kings, a senate of 
twenty eight chosen men, and the like assemblies. 
All tlic Dc»rian cities had a chief magistrate, a senate, 
and occasional assemblies. 1 he cities of Ionia, 
Athens, and others, had an archon, the Arcopagit(Bf 

and all judgements concerning matters ot the 
greatest importance, as well as the eltH^tion of kings 
and judgements upon appeals, remained in the people: 
aftenvard consuls repxescntiiig Kings, and vested 
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with equal power, a more numerous senate, and more 
frequent meetings of the people. Venice has at thH' 
day a duke, the senate of the Pregadi^ and the great 
assembly of the nobility, which is the whole city, the 
rest of the inhabitants Ijeing only incolce^ not 
cives and those of the other cities or countries are 
theii’ subjects, and do not participate of the government. 
Genoa is governed in like manner ; Lucca not unlike 
to them. Germany is at this day govenied by an 
emperor, the princes or gi’eat lords in their several 
precincts ; the cities by their own magistrates, and 
by general Diets in which the whole power of the 
nation resides, and where the emperor, princes, nobi- 
lity, and cities have tlieir places in jK'rson, or by 
their deputies. All the northern nations, which, 
upon the dissolution of the Koman empire possessed 
the best provinces tliat liad composed it, were under 
that f jrni which is usually called th(‘ (iothic polity. 
Tliey had king, lord.s, (’ominous, diets, assemblies of 
states, cortes, and paiiiainents, in wliicli tin' sove- 
reign powers of those nations did reside, and by 
which tlitw w ere exercised. The like w as j)ractised 
in lluiigaiy, Eoheniia, Sw’eden, Denmark, Poland. 
And if things an' changi‘d in some of those jdaces 
within these few years, thew nuist give better proofs 
of liaving gained by the change, than are yet seen 
in the wmrld, before I think myself oliliged to change 
my opinion. 

‘ Some nations, not liking the name of ‘ king/ have 
given such a power as kings enjoytjd in other places 
to one or more magistrates, ( ither limited to a certain 
time, or left to be jH*r|K*tual, as \>est pleased them- 
selves: others, apprc.ving the name, made the dig- 
nity purely elective. Some have in their elections 
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principally regarded one family, as long as it lasted : 
^others considered nothing but the fitness of the per- 
son, and resei’ved to themselres a liberty of taking 
where they pleased. Some have permitted the crown 
to be hei’editary, as to it’s ordinary course ; but re- 
strained the power, and instituted officers to inspect 
the proc'eedings of kings, and to take care that the 
laws wore not violated. Of this sort were the Ephori 
of Sparta, the Maire du Palais and afterward the 
Constable of France, the Justiciar * in AiTagon, the 
Reichs Hofmeistcr in Denmark, f the High Steward 
in England ; and, in all places, such assemblies as are 
before mentioned under several names, who had the 
power of the wdiolc nation. Some have continued 
long, and it may be always in the same form ; othei’s 
hav(f changed it. Some being incensed against their 
kings, as tlie Homans exasi>cTated by the villainies of 
Tarquin, and the Tuscans by tlie cruelties of jMczen- 
tius, abolished the name of ‘ king.’ Ot lid’s, as Athens, 
Sicyon, Argos, ( orintlu Thebes, and the Latins, 
did not stay foi’ such extremities, but set up other 
governments when they thought it liest for them- 
s<'lves; and by this conduct prevented the evils that 
usually fall ujion nations, w^hen their kings dege- 
nerate into tyrants, and a nation is brought to enter 

See Heyl. Costn. p. 2S8. 

t Count IJlilelelil was Uciclis Ilotmcistor, or Lord High Stew- 
ard of the kingdom of Denmark, about the middle of last century. 
In the year 1651, lie was displaced for treasonable practices, 
and Joachim Gerstort, : nothcr nobleman and senator, appointed 
in his room. He continued in this important office till the 
memorable revolution, w hich happened in Denmark in the year 
1660; when the kingdom was changed from an estate, little dif- 
Ihring from aristocracy, to an absolute nipnarchy, and the office 

Reichs Hofrneister ceased of course. 
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into a war by >vhich all may be lost, and nothing 
can be gained which w'as not their own before. 
The Romans took not this salutary course; the mis- 
chief was grown up belbre they perceived, or set 
themselves against it. And when the effects of pride, 
avarice, cruelty, and lust were grown to siicli a 
height, that they could no longer be endured, they 
could not free tliemselves w'itliout a war. And 
whereas upon other occasions their victories had 
brought them increase of strength, teiritory, and 
glory, the only reward of their virtue in tliis w'as, 
to be delivered from a plague they liad unadvisedly 
Suffered to grow up among them. 1 confess, this 
ivas most of all to lit; esteemed : for if they hail 
been overthrown, their (condition under Tanpiin 
would have been more intolerable, than if they had 
fallen under the power of Pyrrhus or Annibal, and 
all their following jnosperity was the fruit of their 
recovered liberty. B\it it ha«l been much better to 
have reformed the state after (he ti«*ath of one of 
their good kings, than to be brought to tight for their 
lives against that abominable tyrant. Our author, in 
pursuance of his aversi»>n to all that is good, disap- 
proves this; and watiling rea.sons to justify hi.s dislike, 
according to the custom of im|iostors and cheats, has 
recourse to the ugly term of a ‘ ba(‘k-door, sc'ditioii, 
and I’action ns if it unne not as just for a |M’ople to 
lay aside their kings, wJien they receive nothing hut 
evil, and can rationally hope for no benefit liy them, 
a.s for other.s to .set tiunn up in expectation of good 
from them. But if the truth be examined, nothing 
will be found more orderly than the changes of 
government, iir of the jiersons and races of those that 
governed, which have been made by many nations 
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When Pharamond’s grandson seemed not to deserve 
the crown he had worn, the French gave it to Mero- 
veus, who more resembled him in virtue. In process 
of time, when this ^*ace also degenerated, they were 
rejected, and Pepin advanced to the throne ; and the 
most remote in blood of his descendents having often 
been preferred Ind'ore tlie nearest, and l)astards l)efore 
the legitimate issue, they were at last all laid aside ; 
and the crown remains to this day in the family of 
Hugh Ca])et, on whom it was bestowed upon the 
rtjection of (.'harks of luorrain. In like manner the 
Castilians took Don Sancho, suniamed the Brave, 
St fond son to Alphonso the Wise, before Alphonso el 
Deslieredado, son of the elder brother Ferdinand, 
'Jlie states of Airagon [Hc.ferriHl Martin, brother to 
John I., before IMary liis daughtt r married to the 
Count de Foix, though iemales nere not excluded 
froiu tlu' succession : and the oi' yVustria now 

enjoys tluit crown from Joan daughter to Ferdinand. 
In that aiul many other kingdoms, bastards have been 
advanced ihefore then* legitimate brothers. Henry 
Count of 'Jhanstamara, liastard to Alphonso XI. 
King* of Castile, received tlie crown, as a reward 
ot tlie good servici' he had done to liis country 
against his brother Peter the Cruel, without any re- 
gard liad t(i ilie house of I .a Cerda descmided from 
Alphonso el Deshereilado, wliieh to tliis day never 
enjoyed any greater honour than that of Duke de 
Medina Cell. Not long afterwaid tlie Portuguese, 
conceiving a dislike of their King Ferdinand and his 
daughter married t-> Jolui King of Castih', rejected 
her and her uncle by the father’s side, and gave the 
crown to John, a knight of Calatrava and bastard 
to an unde of Ferdinand their King. About the be- 
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ginning of this age the Swedes deposed their King 
Sigisnmnd for being a papist, and madel Charles his 
uncle King. Divei’s examples, of the like nature, in 
England have been ahvady mentioned. AH these 
transiwrtations of crowns were acts performed by 
assemblies of the three estates in the several king- 
doms ; and those crowns are to this day enjoyed 
under titles derived from such, as were thus brought 
in by the deposition or lejection of those, who ac- 
cording to descent of blood had l)etter titles than the 
present possessors. Tlie acts, therefore, were lawful 
and good, or they can have no title at all ; and they, 
who made them, had a just ])ower so to do. 

If our autlior can draw any advantage from the 
resemblance of regality that he finds in the Roman 
consuls, and Athenian archous, I shall without envy 
leave him the enjoyment of it ; Init I am much mis- 
taken, if that do not jirove my assertion, that tho?* 
govennnents “ were composed of the three simple 
sjK>cies.” For if tin' monarchical part was in them, 
it cannot be denied that tin* aristocratical was in the 
senate, or AreopagitcP, and the <lemocratical ifi the 
people. But he ought to have rememlxred, tliat it' 
there was something of monarchical in those govern- 
ments, when they are said to have Ix'en popular, 
there was something of aristfnratical and democra- 
tical in those that were called n’gal ; which justifies 
my pro|M)siti()n on l)oth sides, and shows, that the 
denomination M'^as taken from the part that prevailed. 
And if this were not s(», the governments of France, 
Spain, and Germany might lx; caUed ‘ democracies,’ 
and those of Rome and Athens ‘ monarchies;’ because 
the people have a j)ait in tin? one, and an image el 
monarchy was preserved in the other. 
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* If our author will iiot allow the cases to he alto- 
gether equal, I think he wiU find no other difference, 
than that the consuls and archons were regularly 
made by the votes of the consenttng people, and 
orderly resigned their j)ower, when the time was 
expired for which it was given. Whereas Tarquin, 
Dionysius, Agathocles, Nabis, Phalaris, Caesar, and 
almost all his successors, whom he takes for complete 
monarchs, came in by violence, fraud, and cornq)- 
tion, by the help of the worst men, by the slaughter 
of the lK?st, and most commonly (when the method 
was once established) by that of their jn’edecessors, 
who, if our author say true, were ‘ lathers of their 
coiintiy !’ Tliis was the root and foundation of the 
only government, that deseiwes praist\ I'lus is that 
wltleh stanqjed the divine character upon Agathocles, 
Dionysius, and Ca\sar, and that had bestowed the 
same iqton Manlius, Marius, or (‘atilinc, if they 
had gained the monarchies they aflected. But I 
suppose that such as God has blessed with lietter 
judgement, and a due regard to Justice aud tnith, 
will say that ‘ all those, who have attained to such 
greatness, as destroys all manner of good in the 
places -vdiero they have set up themselves by the 
most detestai»le villainies, came in by a •• back-door;” 
and that such magistrates, as were orderly chosen by 
a willing people, were the true shepherds, who came 
in by the gate of the sheepfold, and might justly be 
called the ministers of God, so long as they performed 
their duty in providing for the good of the nations 
committed to their charge.” 
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JAMES BUTLER, 

DUKE OF OllMOND.* 


[1610—1686.] 


James butler, the sevotith Earl and fn-si 

Duke of Ormond, was born in 1610, and at the 
ap^e of tlire(‘ years nas carried over to Iri-laiui. 
His father Viscount 'J'liurles, l)einp- drowned in 
in his pjissap;e to Enj^land, ho returned witii Jiis mo- 
ther (Elizal)eth, daujLfiitcr f»f Sir John I’oyntz) from 
Ireland, and in the followinj^ year resided tin’ a shorl 
time with a Fopisli schr»ohnaster ; wh*) educated him 
in the errors of the Romish (Jhurch, till he was 
placed by King Janies, as a wani of tiu' cron ii, in 
the house; of Archliishop Abbot : his Majesty, tliougli 
he had at that time s<*i/ed ujion his graiidfatlier’s 
estate, granting him only 46/. per atm. h)r the sup- 
port of himseif and his servant, and making the Pri- 
mate no allowance for his rnaintciiance or education. 

• • Autuokities. Rapin’s llislon/ of England, Salmon’s 

Chronological llidorian, Loland’s llislortf of Irrlnml, Claren- 
don’s History (J' the Great Rebellion, juid Btographia Britan- 
nica. 
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By Abbot he is said to have l>cen first instructed in 
the princriples of Protestantism, to which he adhered 
till his death. 

At sixteen, he quitted Laml)eth for the roof of his 
Ijrandfather, who witli his lil>erty had recovered a 
considera])le part of liis jjroperty ; and, being no longer 
confined to his former penurious allowance, en- 
gaged in the ordinary amusements oi* his age. Among 
these, he was more particulaily delighted with the 
performances of the theatre ; so that several of the 
eminent players had th(^ lionoiir (d‘ his acquaintance. 
In his diversions, however, he did not lose a due re- 
gard to the reparation of his fortune ; for the estate 
of his relation I.ord Pieston, whic h had bc'on violently 
rent from tlie I lousc^ of Ormond, having devolved 
to nn lunress, lie married her in aiul thus 

tc^rminated the tamily-leud. 

About two veal’s afterward by his grandfather’s 
death lu‘ became Earl of Ormond, and lieing natu- 
rally of an enterprising’ character (under the eounte- 
nanc(‘ of the Earl of vStratlbrd, then I^ird Deputy of 
Ireland) immediately cnigaged in public atfairs, This 
couiiteitaiuc originated in a very singular occ urmice. 
Animositi(*s in the Irish parliamc'iit had risen so high, 
that it was teared their debaters would terminate in 
blood; upon whicdi Stralfoid |nd)lished a Proclama- 
tion, forbidding any man to sit in either House with 
his sword. Hu'se weapons, therefore, were? delivered 
by them on entering to tlie Usher of the Black 
Rod, who stood ready to receive them. The Earl 
of Ormond, however, reftised to suiTcnder his ; and 
when the Usher, with some rudeness, enforced his 
demand, re plied, " If he had it, it should lie in liis 
body.’ Upon this, the Depvity Inquired the reason of 
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his disobedience ; and received in answer the writ, by 
which he was summoned, as Earl of Ormond, to sit 
in pailiament girded with a sword. Henceforward, 
his Excellency held him in particular esteem ; and on 
returning to England, recommended him to the Piivy 
Council as one likely to prove an able servant of the 
Crown. 

In 1640, when it was deemed necessaiy' to raise 
troops in Ireland, the care of making the levies, and 
ascertaining their maintenance from tlie parliament- 
ary funds, was repose<l in the Earl of Ormond, 'i'his 
army was to have rendezvoused at Can-ickiergns, and 
thence to have been transjxnled to Sc'otland ; l)ut tlie 
pacification, \\ hich soon afterward ensued, sujK'r.sedcd 
the execution of the design. 

In 1641 broke out the Irisli rebellion, an insur- 
rection rendered memorable by the cruelty, which 
for many years desolated that nnhap]>y eountry. It’;' 
most furious leader was Sir Phelim O'Neil, wlio 
opened the horiid scdU' by seizing the ea.stle of 
Charlemont, a very importaiit fort upon the Pass of 
Black water. 

The perfidy, with w'hieh he transacted this paii. of 
his scheme, was a natural |)relude to his sid>se(jueut 
barbarities. He .sent word to Lord Charlemont, the 
governor, that ‘he would that day be his guest;' and 
an entertainment was accordingly provided, to which 
(as was not uiicomnion in those times) great numlwrs 
resorted, as to a general festival. His I.,ordship had 
one company of soldior.s in his garrison ; but they not 
suspecting danger, and being fully disposed to par- 
ticipate in the general merriment, laid a.side their 
arms and mingled with the comjmny. T’lc table 
trw spread, and all was feasting and jollity till 
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toward evening ; w hen Sir Pheliin, finding his ac- 
complices entered and every danger of resistance re- 
moved, seized Lord Chaiiemont and lus family, while 
liis followers murthered or secured the soldiers, and 
took possession of the castle. 

On the same day, many other chieftains raised 
their septs, and endeavoured w'ith various success to 
take jmssession of the towns in their neighbourluMjd, 
They now grew rapidly stronger, as they were ab- 
solute masters of tlie open country, and had there- 
fore sufficient means to secure tin; aid of the needy 
peasantry. The w'liole district of (Javan w as reduced 
by Philip O’Reih'. and seven others l)y other leaders, 
in the fii’st week; and Sir Phelim O'Neil had col- 
lected, w ithin the same short interval, a body of nearly 
lliirty thousaiul men ; a sufhcient proof of the inten- 
tion of the Irish to rebel. But is it not, likewise, a 
sufficient proof that they had rereived [ji'oportional 
[n-ovocation ; and that tlu- English had forgotten the 
courtosv, with which disputerl titles ought ever to be 
enjoyed ? 

'J'hc folli)w ei-s of O'Neil had, obviously, soon learnt 
to takt“ pleasure in bh)od : and so much laid he 
heightened their ferocity, that if they liaj)pcned to 
have no ju’i.soners to rlestroy. they would amuse them- 
selves w ith seizing the catth; for the mere ]mrposes 
of torture ; cutting olF the legs of sheep or oxen, and 
leaving them to expire in lingering agonies. This 
savage tendency their h'adcr encouraged by his own 
e.xample; always breaking out, whenever he w'as ac- 
cidentally tliscomposed, in some horrible and useless 
act of t ruelty. At one time, he onlered his noble 
prisoner Lord Charlcmont to be shot ; at another^ he 
tnassacred great numbers, to whom he had himself 
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promised quarter: in shoit, he every day invented 
or exercised new forms of barbarity.* 

It was upon tliis occasion, that the Earl of Ormond 
received his first military appointment iVom Charles L 
in an affectionate letter (dated Edinburgh, October 
1641) desiring him to take upon him .the command 
of the army, as I^ieutenant General of his Majesty's 
forces in Ireland. 

In c()nse([uence of this commission, he served his 
Sovereign with all the zeal which bravery and fidelity 
could inspire; thougli not with the success which 
might have l)ecn expected, had he l)een at liberty to 
form his own measures, and to improve those oec a- 
sionril advantage’s, which the delays of the I<iords Jus- 
tices freipiently eompelh*d him to forego. In the 
mean time, lie was conijKdled to struggle with mini- 
Ixt1(‘ss calumnies, u lii('h his loyalty probably dri’W 
upon liim; for at this tiiiu' the prevailing jwty iii 
England began to charge th<’ King, among oilier at- 
tempts against the ('onstitution and the religion oftlie 
realm, with the crime of having crK'ouraged the Irish 
Reliellion. Having defeated the ndiels howiwer at 
Kilrusli, and distinguished liimscJl’ l>y many other 
aehievements, his Maj(‘sty whose alfaii*s were in siieh 
a situation that he had nothing liiit honours to be- 
stow, in 1()42 ereated liini Manjuis of Ormond. 

About the sam(‘ time, the decision of a dispute be- 

* The accounts, however, wliicli have hcen generally pro- 
pagated of this horrid rna-ssacre, are in many circumstances 
very remote from trutli. It is aiserted, that ‘ at least 150,000 
English were destroyed;’ and, to aggravate tlie liorror, it b 
added that ‘ they were all butcliered in one day!’ Rut it ii* 
certain, that there was no particular day appoiritcd fi r this na- 
tion|d carnage ; and it is higldy probable, tliat the numbers mas* 
sacred did not exceed one fourth of the munber specified. 
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tween him and the Earl of licicester (then liord 
Lieutenant) authorised him, in the absence of that 
functionary, to dispose of such posts as should become 
vacant in the army. But this now dignity, with all 
it’s influence, conferred no real strength ; and lie was 
only exposed to the mortification of seeing himself 
unable to display his gratitude to his royal master by 
any important service. Some forces were, indeed, de- 
spatched to his assistance* ; but under coiniiianders, who 
rather previaitod than promoted the sujipression of the 
rebels by their indiscriminate* pillage, unrelenting se- 
verity, and ungovernable insubordination. 

In the spring of tlu* year 1(!43, an expedition was 
projected lor the crinijuest of Boss and W(*xford. Of 
these, Ormond would soon hava* bet ii able to take the 
first, at that time but wc'akly gai risoned, had not the 
diiwStices neglec ted to send him botli ammunition and 
victuals for his soldiers. Ihuler these circuinstanees, 
it M as judgc'd nec'c'ssary, hy eounterl’eiting a retreat, 
to induce* the en(*niy to sally out, and rome to an en- 
gagement. 'rtu* stratagem sn(‘<r<'dc'd : the* rebel army 
was defeatc'd; and the IMar<iuis, gai]>ing possession of 
the open c'Oiintry, su[)pli(*d liis tr<u>|)s for a short time 
with abnndant |>rovisions. 

When tlu*sc' uenv c\hausU*d, liowevc r, tlicw were 
compellcxl to break u[) and return to l)ul)lin, where 
they wvxv again to represent, to remonstrate, to pe- 
tition, and to starve*. ^I'he .lustie*e*s M ere* unw illing, 
that the King should roivive any e'enave t information 
of the state of tlio nation, or of the army : Ormond 
therefore, who was not ecjually iiu liiu'd to make his 
Sovereign contemptible*, dospatchcHl without their 
conciiri’once a naiTative coneer^ed between himself 
and several of tlie Pri\y Council. 
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This, with other accounts to tlie same purport, 
produced sucli an eficct, that the Lord Justice, Sir 
'iV'ilHain Parsons, was at Iciif^th removed from his 
office. But the ('liange of one of the (Governors, 
though it relieved the Marquis from some of his eni- 
barrassments, contributed very little to the silpportof 
his army, whose necessities grew daily more press- 
ing, as tlie Papists wgre constantly extending their 
quarters in all direc tions. 

UndcT these circumstances, it was at k'ligth judged 
expedient to propose on the j)art of his Majesty a 
cessation of arms ; and accordingl}' a commission to 
treat was transmitted to the General, wliicii though 
he highly approved of tlie measure, lie knew not liow 
to set on f(H)t without disgrace to liis employer. 

For tlie King's honour it was ne cessary, that thc' first 
overture should he made by the rebels; and it was 
likewise jiroper, that thc^ (’oimcil should solemul} 
avow’ their conviction of the' inipracticahility ol’ esta- 
blishing peace by any othen’ means. In oreh r to pro- 
cure overtures from the Irish, agents were employed, 
who after long delilH*ratie>n prexaileel upon them to 
propose a ce'ssatioii lor twelve* me)Mths ; and to de- 
prive the Justiexs of any prcte*\t, that the ne gotiation 
had been set on foot: eitlier without tlieir concurremec 
or in opposition to thedr aelvie?e\ the Marquis de'- 
Tnanded in full e ouncil, ‘ \\’}ietlier any man e'oulel sug- 
gest a projiosal more honouralile* lor his Maje^sty, or 
more advantagexais to the State*, than that of a ces- 
satiem?' Still farther, to prewent any ohseTvations 
to the discredit of his courage or of his loyalty, hede'- 
clared, ‘ That if tlie Justice's and Cemncil, who were 
best acquainted with the (‘ondition of tin public: 
finances, could procure only 10,000/. (half in money. 
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and half in amn^unition and provisions) he would 
continue to prosecute the war with all his power.’ 

Upon this, the Mayor of Dublin and some of the 
most wealthy citizens, who had been summoned to 
attend, avowed their opinion, that ‘ from the exhausted 
state of the country no such levy could Ik? made.’ 
The Marquis Avas, thereforiN at full lilKTty to pursue 
his own measures: l)Ut the rebels, I'ully sensible of 
their superiority, were not I'nsily to be persuaded to 
favourable terms. 

About this time, likcAvist', arrived a Commissioner 
from the PojK*, with a sujiply of money and with 
stores of Avar. ’I'liese added great Aveight to the in- 
fluence, which bis Holiness exerteil in opposing the 
cessation : but there were in tin* Pf>])ish army men of 
rank and rejnitation, A\ho still vi'tained a leeling of 
duty toAvard the King, and Avho ardently Aiished to 
put a stop to the desolations of their countiy. These 
persoiiR earnestly support e«l the measure, and by their 
means it Avas at last adopted. 

The Aiticles, indeed, Avere not ratified till Septem- 
i>er; and, during the interval, the Irish hail not only 
gathered in tlieir oaau harvest. I)ut had frequently 
ventured by night into the English tjuarteis, and car- 
ried oft' theirs. 'J'he lielay hoAACver aa os unavoid- 
able, Avhcre .so many persons of different interests, 
opinions, and inclinations Avere to be consulted. 

This cessation, while it broke the union and 
relaxed the nidor of the Papists, Avas pronounced 
by Ormond’s enemies an unseasonable concession ; 
and loud clamois AV'ere raised, as if the Protes- 
tant interest had been betrayed. But these com- 
plaints hail no Aveight Avith Ins Majesty. On the 
other hand, the influence, fidelity, and diligt'iice of 
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the Marquis became so conspicuous, that he soon 
afterward received the sword of state, as Lieutenant 
of Ireland. But the disorders of that unhappy kinfr, 
doni liad proceeded too far, to yield to a goveni- 
meiit which was without force to supiKui. itself; 
which only a very small district professed to obey ; 
and which possessed no advantaece, except that of it s 
legality. 

To endeavour to retain all, witliout luiving the 
means of recompensing any, and to command without 
the power of compulsion, were arduous Ihnctioris. 
There were few, wiio thought their chity of so much 
importance, as to be preferable to their interest ; and 
many, even of tliosc w ho were naturally inclined to 
tfu* right, in the disiiaetion of oj^positi' motives were 
luialde correctly to det(‘rmine their ow n choice. Iii 
the midst of these* per[)lexities, it w as cxpee'tcd ihut 
he should send some assistance to the Hoyalists: but 
armii‘s could not be enlisted, nor transported, without 
pay or provision ; and be was unj)rovidcd with both. 

'^riie Irisli during the* (cssation, by w hich sonu' tie- 
.sires of a permanent pc’ace t'onld not but bo ext ited, 
desj)atched ('ommis:i{)Uers to Oxibrd, to treat wdtli 
the King. These, having first proposed conditions 
which could not without reproach be granted, in a 
lew day.s moderated their demands ; insisting cluelly 
;;bn the abrogation of tlie penal law s against rt cusants, 
the right of enjt.ying [losts and oflices in the govern- 
ment, the <‘xelu>ion from [niiTianunt of all persons 
w ho had not property within th(.* island, and agenend 
act of (ddivion which sfiould secure both the persons 
and tlie estates of those to w hom it applied. 

To these were* added other projiositions, less iin- 
portant in their object, or less extensive in their con- 
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sequences : upon which, the treaty was wholly re- 
fenced to the Marquis of Ormond, as one I)y long* in- 
tercourse acquainted with the condition of Irehind, 
and by personal influence enabled to apply himself 
most effectively to the particular prejudices and designs 
of the rebel Commissioners. lie entreated leave, 
however, to resign his office to some other person, 
whose shoulders tvxre inf)re competent to tlie Inir- 
then. But l)efbre any answer could anivc to his 
retjuest, the peace was concluded, without any con- 
cessions disadvantageous to the Piotestant leligion, 
or derogatory from the loyal honour. Upon this, the 
Manpiis set out on a progress through the remoter 
parts of tlic island. He had not gone far, l>efore 
lie received intelligence of a design laid by O'Neil 
and Preston to surprise him, and to force him to 
consent to new and less t’avonrahle terms. He, 
tJierefore, returned to Dublin nith tlie utmost ex- 
pedition. 

The Pu|>e’s nuncio now found himself master of 
the fieki ; and that Jiis designs might no longer be 
obstructed, he led his army to Kilkenny, and im- 
prisoned the Sujireme Couiu il, whidi he liad found 
indisposed to comply whh Jiis pi’ijposals. lie next 
summoned an iissembly of tlie clergy, invested them 
with the public' autliority, and assumed tlie imliinited 
direction of temporal as well as spiritual affairs/’^ 
The Papists, u*iidei’<*d insolent hy tlieir successes, 
with the view of putting an end to the Licnite- 
nant’s dignity, onli ”ed their forces to besiege Dublin. 
Tins city, notwithstanding some appearances of 
dissension b^'tween O’Neil and Preston, Ormond had 
Jitrengthened and provisioned as Avell as he could ; 
tile AJai'chioness and oilier ladies, w ith a view of 

4 
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encouraging* the workmen, having carried baskets of 
mould to form the trenches. But, though fortifications 
might l)t? built, victuals could not be jirocured in an 
exhausted country. His enemies therefore, who were 
well acquainted with his distresses, liad only to prevent 
the importation of supplies : in consequence of which 
he must liave submitted at discretion, had lie not do- 
livered up both the city and his commission ^ to the 
pmliamentary deputies and the army, to whom his 
royal master had desired they might be rcsigiied ra^ 
ther than to the Irish. On tlu‘ admission of the new 
gamson, the confederate Irisli ndurned into tlic 
country, where it was nowbeconit* neiessary for them 
to unite against a more potiait enemy. 

Ormond's adlierents were eipially hated and sus- 
pected on every side. Forlorn however as ids con- 
dition was, whe n he left Dublin he emiUl not forbear 
declaring, with tJie checrlnlncss which usujillv ac- 
companies great minds, ‘ Thitt 1jc‘ t'xpected to retuni 
tliither in a state of prosperity;' thougli the troops 
of Charles we re at tliat time snbehied, his gan is(ms 
surrendered, and lie Jiiinself in the hands eii bis \nost 
iinplai'able enemies. 

The Marquis nevertheless, whose attaeliment did 
not depend upon fortunes immediately on his ar- 
rival in England waiteel upon Charleys at Hampton 
Cejurt. Here he \\as adniitte^d to that eronlidencc, 
which fidelity so long trie^d might justly exptjel ; and 
upon offering to re-sign tl)(‘ ! Jeutenaucy, in whic h he* 
had be*en able to effect so littles was aiiswencd that 
‘ he must keep his commission to a time ol' lictter for- 
tune; for that no other should suiierscxle him in a 


* In July, 1647- 
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station Which he had filled so ahl} With all this 
kindness on the |)art of his King*, he was by no means 
in a state of happiness or safety ; being- not only af- 
fected with a deej) sympathy in the royal misfortunes, 
but likewise harassed himself witli personal diffieulties, 
arising from the di‘l)ts whicli lie had (contracted for the 
public service. These indc'cd w ere so opjiressive, as 
to fumisli him witli a plausible pr(ctext lor going off 
privately; tliough his ri'al motives were an order 
from the Committee at Derby House', dated February 
1648, recpiiriiig liim to ‘ send them, upon his parole 
of lionour and under liis own hand, an assurance 
that he would not during his residence in England 
«atternpt any thing prejuditial to the parliamentary 
ascendency.’ He apprcliended, als( , that tJiey only 
wanted a dof'ent exi nse to seize his person ; and >vas 
informed, that " a warrant had actually lieen issued 
for that jHirpose.’ 

it was prudent, therefore, to provide for his Sove- 
reign’s interests, by securing bis owai lilx'rty; and he 
accordingly proceeded by the way ot‘ Hastings and 
Dieppe, to p*ay his respc'cts to the (Jiict n and the 
Prince at Paris, wIkiuc he corresjionded with the 
Earls of rioodou, I .auderdale, and Eaneiick in Scot- 
land by l!u' means ol‘ Sir John Hamilton; while 
through tin* medium of C’oioiu l Barry he kept up. in 
Iixland, the correspondence w hich lie had previously 
settled with Lord liK hupiin. 

He had not been long in the Eroneh capital biJove 
agents, dejnited bj the General Assembly to the 
Queen and the Priuce, arrived from Ireland to sug- 
gest the necessity of a jieace. 

TheManjuis return to that kingdom leing judged 
the only expedient wliich could be adopted to save it, 

VQL. IV. Q 
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he became very importunate with the Court of Ver- 
sailles for the necessary supplies ; l)ut he was so long 
put off, and at last so inadecjuately provided, that 
when he landed at Cork in September 1648,* he had 
only thirty French pistoles in his military c hest. 

He had no autliority indeed, cxeej)t from the 
Queen and the Prince, to negotiate w ith his country, 
men : but he procured a ratification of his stipula- 
tions from the King (then a jnisoner in the Isle of 
Wight) accomjianied by an injunction, to ‘ disobey 
all orders issued in tlie royal nanu^ so long as he 
remained under restraint.’ 

To confirm Ireland in Ins IMajc'sty's favour, as 
the only visible means to save* liis liie, w as the only 
object of his return to tluit kingdom. W'itli this view, 
he entered unassisted upon a treaty of jx^ac e with the 
Confederate's, and after having surmounted many 
obstacles, brought it to a conclusion a few days i)efoie 
the death of Charles. 

His next care was, to jiroclairn Charles 11., in all 
the places which remaint'd suhj(*ct t() his authority ; 
alter which lie addressed a letter to the new King, 
then at the Hague, earnesllv entn^ating him to 
^ strengthen his interest in Iieland by his pre.sence. 
With tliis request his Majesty w as anxious to comply, 
and only determiiu'd to tlic ( ontrary by tlu' strenuous 
representati(‘ns of th(' (Commissioners delegated from 
the Scottish (Jonvention, and by the deputies of the 
State.s, w ho w arrnly <*spousi*d their ( ause. 

Thus left aloiH* to struggle w ith innumerahle dif- 
ficulties, Ormond was n(it disco u raged. His spirits, 
on the other hand, seemed to rise in proportion to 


During the voyage, he incurred imminent danger of ship reck. 
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the perplexities by which he was surrounded; for 
with a small army of doubtful attachment, without 
money or provisions, and at the same time advertised 
of a design against his life, he meditated the surprising 
of Dublin, and would have effected it, had others 
been equally vigilant and zealous in his Majesty’s ser- 
vice. The taking of the capital would, undoubtedly, 
have involved tlie reduction of the whole island. But 
Cromwell himself reached Duldin at this juncture* 
witli a powerful and well provided army, which com- 
pelled the Marcpiis to raise tlie siege. 

His last effort was the calling ol‘ a genei al assembly 
at Lochreach, in which he announced his design of 
dej)arting, and reejuired them to ' deliberate upon the 
most probable? means of [)i*eserving th(‘ir native land 
from ruin.’ After tliis he embarked for France, and 
landing at Perose in Basse Brelagne attended his 
Majesty at Paris, till tlie treaty between the Court 
of France and the English Protector rendered Charles’ 
departure from that kingdom indispensable. During 
this period, he rescued the Duke of Gloucester out of 
the hands of the (iueen-Mother, and prevented her 
severe treatment from inducing him to embrace the 
religion of' tin ‘ Church of Rome; transferred the Irish 
Catholic regiments from the service of France to that 
of Spain, and obtained the suiTcnder of the town of 
Ghilan to tlie Spaniards. He, subsequently, accom- 
panied Charles to Bruges in Flanders ; and a negoti- 
ation being set on foot with the Spanish IMonarch,^ 
in consequence of which it became necessary that 
some person of credit sliould be sent to England, to 
sound the disposition of the jK^ople upon the subject 

• Who was heavily oft’ended by CrottAwelPs capture of Jamaica. 

Q 
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of the Restoration, he generously offered to go thither 
in disguise, cither as a chief or as a subaltern ; an 
offer, wliich his IMajesty with some reluctance ac- 
cepted. He was (juickly convinced, however, on his 
arrival, that all hopes from the Cavaliers were built 
upon a sandy foundation. 

Disgiisted with the Spanish ministers, Charles soon 
afterward withdrew from Brussels to the Hague. 
And here the Maniuis, to forward his Sovereign’s 
interest, consented to a marriage hetweem his son 
TJiomas Earl of Hssory, and Emiliji daughter ol 
r.ewis of Nassau Lord of Bevej*w ( (‘rt, natural sou 
of Alaurire Prinet* of Orange, llciemaineil in Hol- 
land with the King, and altiuided him to Ihigland 
at the Restoration, he w as sworn a nunnhor ot‘ 

the Privy Couneil. made T.ord Stc'w ard r>f tlu‘ House- 
hold, lord Li(‘utenant ol* Somorsetshin*, High Sli w- 
ard of Westminster, Kingston, and Rristol, atul rc'* 
Instated in his dignity <»f (’hatic(‘llor of the Liiivcusity 
of Dublin. His IMajesty, likewise*, n»|)laeed in liis 
hands tlu' lounty of l"i[)p( rary, w ith the sariu' pri- 
vileges which his family laid lor sonu* eenturies 
enjoyed. lie was, suhseepumlly, ei’caihd I’.arl ol 
Bn*( kn(K*k and Ikaron of Lanthony in hinglaud, and 
by nrt of parlianu ill reslore'd to Ins whole* e*state. 

Soon after the Re storation, lie* found means to 
render a (’enisielerable servie e* to tlie English families 
settlenl in IrchiMel, l)y preventing the insertion of some 
elauscis in the* Aet of Indemnity, whieh must have 
proved the ir ruin. 

In ATareh l()(il, he* was create’d Duke* of Ormond; 
and hewing also, about the* same time, iriaele^ Lord 
High Steward of Englanel, he* assisted in that capa- 
city at the coronation. 
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In the grand affair of the settlement of Ireland, 
he was inclined to show all possible favour to the 
natives. As they not only njected his advice how- 
ever, but traduced his character, Ik* resolved to take 
no part in the business; neither did his name appear 
in any of the Committees to which it was n‘feired, 
till after he became Ixird lieutenant in 1()C2. This 
employment he a(Tept(*d, when it had been declined 
by the Duke of Albemarle on account of the jarring 
interests of the opposite parties. It was Orinoiurs 
entire submission to the royal will, wliich j)revailed 
with him to undertake an office, of w hich lie well 
foresaw the inconvenicnu't's ; for s[)eaking of it to 
a friend, Ik* oliservc'd, B(*side many r»tli(*r unplea- 
sant difficulties, there an* two disadvantages projier 
to me: one of the contending parties believing 1 
owe them more kindness and protection, than I can 
fintl inysedf chargeal)le with ; and the otliers suspect- 
ing 1 retain that prejudice to them, which I am as 
free from. 'J'his temper in them will be attended 
with clamor and scandal, upon my most ecpial and 
Vvury deportment." 

The news of his ap[)ointment, however, was re- 
ceived in Ir<land with public rejoicings: and the 
parliament (?r tiiat kingdom considci'ing the great 
losses which he had sustained by his^ attachment to 
the crown, and the expemse necessarily consequent 
upon the adecpiate maintenance of his liigh office, 
made him a j)rosent of thirty thousand pounds. 

His departure for Ireland was ilcfcnvd by the 
King’s marric'ige to the beginning of ,luly, when he 
set out from London. And now' all things relating 
to the government devolving upon him, w hat he had 
foretold was verified. Notwithstanding the strict 
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impartiality, with which he acted, clamors thickened 
round him on all sides; and not only his admini. 
stration was rendered uneasy to him, but the course 
of his JMajesty’s affairs also met with serious inter, 
ruption. 

One of the first objects to which his Grace applied 
Jiimscli, was the purfjing of tlie army by disbanding 
the disaffected. As it w as a service which admitted 
no delay, the Exche<iucr being emj)ty, he paid their 
aneais out of his own [racket. He, likewise, patro. 
nised scv(>nil very iinjrartant and lasting national im- 
proveinerits ; particularly w itli rcs|K'ct to the growth 
of flax, and the manufacture of linen. 

The republican |)art}' in England, w ho were said 
to meditate a ne^v (Commonwealth, or at least some 
limitation of the regal authority, flattered themselves 
with the assistance of these forces, and with the con- 
currence of the i)resl)ytcrians, w bom the Act of Uni- 
formity had converted into nial-contents. As luanv 
of the Iiish also w ere. by the Gourt of Claims, to be 
repossessed of their estates, the soldicj’s-ad venturers, 
fearful of being thrust <.ut of their new grants, 
loudly clamoied against the designs of govennnent; 
and some of the mcjri' furious, r(\solving to keep hy 
the swoid what Ity the swoid they hart acrjtiired. 
readily engaged with the disaffected. 

An insurrection was intended, a conspiracy formed, 
and aprivat- Committee* aj)pointed; but the whole 
affaii was Iratrayed to the Duke. Notwithstanding 
this intelligrmcc, hfjwever, Ormond owed his pre- 
servation to his own vigilance. The day fixed for 

Blood, who subsequently stole the crown from the jewel- 
Pffi' e m the Tower, was one of the rebel Committee. 
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surprising the castle was the tenth of March, of 
which he received notice. But the conspirators after- 
ward changed it to the fifth: of this, his informer 
was ignorant ; and nothing but liis Grace’s caution, 
of which tlic traitors had some information, prevented 
the attempt from lieing made. 

His attachment to tlie Eaii of Clarendon having 
involved him in the odium which pursued that illus- 
trious statesman, notwithstanding tlic purity of his 
conduct, he was by tlie macliinations of tlic Duke of 
Buckingham deprived of Jiis government in 1669. 
During the same year, however, ho was elected 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford. 

In 1670 , his unalterable zeal for his Majesty’s ser- 
vice induced him to protect the Irish Remonstrants. 
These were tlie Catliolic's, who opposed the violences 
of the Pope’s nuncio; liut the Anti-remonstrants pre- 
vailing by the siqiport of the th^nlcefor^\'ard English 
ministry, the Duki* became an fihject of general 
hativd among the li isli Papists. 

About iJw same time, a desperate design was formed 
against him liy (’olonel Blood, whom he had im- 
prisoned ill Ireland on aeeount 4>f his former plot. 
This dcsiKuado, lieing now^ in Ivondon, determined to 
seize his person, on his return from a eity-ontertain- 
ment ; and in the prosecution of this jiurpose, the 
Duke was draggcxl out of his coach in St. James’ 
Stn^et and placed behind the son of his enterjirising 
foe on horsebac k, eithc'r to he exc'cuted at Tyhnni, 
or (as others state) to ho c^invcwcxl out of the king- 
dom, and compc'lh'ct to sign certain papers relative 
to an estate* forfe ited by Blood. They had already 
conveyed him beyond Devonshire House in Piexa- 
diUy, when by his struggles he threw both the man 
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and himself from the horse, and fortunately proem, 
ing assistance effected his release from the assassins. 
Blood, however, for cei'tain reasons having been taken 
into favour, the King, though indignant at tlie at- 
tempt, requested the Duke to forgive it : to Miiicli 
he replied, ‘ If his IMajesty coidd j)ardon him for 
having attem|)ted to steal the crown, he himself 
might easily overlook the assault u|)on his life.’ 

For the seven succeeding years, Ormond was 
neither in favour with the court, nor employed hy 
it: but, in 1677. he was sur])rised hy a message an- 
nouncing the King’s intention to pay him a visit. 
Tl le Duke of York, fiaviui*' rt'asou to apprelieud tliat 
the ‘ Cabal/ or court-party, intended to su1)stitut(‘ 
the Duke of JNroninouth a?i su(’ces.sor to ]\ssex in 
the Lord laentenaiicv, with a view of frustratiii;^' 
their projiM't liad re('oniniend(‘d Ormond to his ro\;il 
brother, as the person most likely lo c'oneiliate j^eTieoil 
confidenee. Tin* loyal statesman ac(iui(?sced in tlif 
[)ropo>al ; and on his arrival adopted vigorous mea- 
sures for disarming tlu‘ Papists, and maintainiim 
pid)li(' traiKpiillity : upon which, liis S/ivcreipi de- 
clared with an oath, that ‘ so lom:;- as h<’ lived, he 
should never Ik* put out ol* that govi'nmu'ut/ 

He liad the misfortune soon afterward of losinj; 
his eldest son, the Karl of Ossory,^ a distini»’nishe(l 

* To the ni^ "Tiorv' of tliis acconipiished young man a beauti- 
ful tribute is jiuid by Drydeu, in bis ‘ Absalom ami Acbitojiliol/ 
where he eliaracti ri.^i s tlie Duke of Ormond a.s 

* Har/dliai, c'rownM with honour and with yenrs. 

Long since, the rising rebels he withstood 

In regions wa-ste, beyond the Jordan’.^ flood ; 

Unfortunately brave to buoy the .state, 

' Bui sinking underncatb his inastcr^s fate ; 
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young man, with whom he lived on terms of the 
most aflfectionate confidence. It was greatly his wish 

In exile with his godlike prince he mourn’d : 

For him he suffer’d, and with liim return’d. 

The court he practised, not the courtier’s art: 

Large was his wealtli, but larger was his heart ; 

Which well the noble.st objects knew to clK)ose — 

The fighting warrior, and recording muse. 

His bed could once a fruitful issue boast : 

Now more tluui half a father’s name is lost ; 

His eldest hope with every grace adorn’d, 

By me (so heaven will have it) always mourn’d 
And always honour’d, .snatch’d in manhood’s prime 
By’ unequal fates and providence’s crime: 

Yet not before the goal of honour won, 

All parts fulfill’d of subject and of son; 

Swift was Uic race, hut short the tini'* to run. 

Oil ! narrow circle, l)ut of power divine; 

Scanted in spaeo, hut perfect in tliy line I 
jiy sea, by land, thy matchless worth was known; 

Arms thy delight, and war was all tliy own. 

Thy force infust'd tlie fainting Syrians \^Duich'] propp’d, 
And liaiighty Pharaoh [/*V<7;/rc] found his fortune stopp’d. 
Oh ancient honour! oh unconquer’d hand, 

Whom foes unpunisli’d never could withstand ! 

But Israel [^Enfrhrnd'} was unworthy of his name: 

Short i*s the date of all imnuidcrate fame. 

It looks ns licavcu our ruin had design’d. 

And durst not trust thy fortune and thy mind.’ 

Upon the death of Lord Ossorv in 1680, the Lord Chamber- 
lain wrote to his father, then at Kilkenny, to state the circum- 
stances of it, and the particular requests of the deceased ; to 
which the Duke returned the following reply : 

‘ Kilkcuni/y August 9, 1680. 
‘ Though I had n iich more fear tlian hope of my son Ossory’s 
recovery from yours of the U7th of the last month, and did all I 
could to pre^iarc myself for what yours of the 81st brought me; 
yet I find I was mistaken in myself, and that I want that com- 
posure I ought to have. The breach that the death of such a 
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to have called a parliament in Ireland, in order to 
settle affairs ; hut to this his Majesty would not give 
his consent. On a more limited scale of improve- 

son lias made in niy family, with all the consequences of it, come 
into my tlioughts us fast as grief will allow them entrance. J 
consider my own age, and my grandson’s youth, and how unfit 
we are to contend with public and domestic difficulties: butGocl 
having let me see the vanity and sinfulness of any confidence and 
reliance upon that son, will I trust, upon a hearty submission to 
his blessed will, extend his protection to those he lias left behind 
him. I liave now in tliis world no business of my own belonging 
to the world, but to provide for his widow and fatherless chil- 
dren. All I have and shall have is, and, I trust in God, will be 
theirs: and J wish, for their sakes, 1 had been a better manager 
than I have been. My son’s kindness to his wife, and care of 
her, increases my value of him and my sorrow for him; and 1 
am glad he expressed it so frecpicntly, when he tlunight of that 
hour which is come upon us. l>ut there was no other need of it, 
than the manifestation of his good-nature; for I am ready to do 
for her, wliatevcr she or her friends can wi.sh, knowing tliat who 
are her friends must be her chihlren’s. What is to be done in 
relation to the payments of (leht.5, and rewards of servants, I 
must have more time and more si‘ttleil tlioughts to resolve upon; 
only, in general, my intention is to i'ulfil all Iiis desires, as far as 
they can he rerisonably executed. The body I wish may remain 
in a decent repository, till I am able to think of rtanoving it 
where I purpose to lie myself. I am not able to judge of the 
advantage of his son’s appearing so early ; but if the Bishop has 
delayed the sending him on your last summons till he hears from 
me, as by a letter from him 1 find Jiis intention was, I desire he 
may be left tliere till I am in a caiic to offer your Lordship my 
sense concerning the disposing of him for the time to come. 
And, if the youth hi. with you, I wi.sfi he may he sent back as 
soon as you have produced him wfiere you think fit. I should 
now own all your kindness(*s to my son, which have been so 
long, so constant, and so useful to him to the last, and I mn 
confident your love will transfer to those he hath lefV. Think 
but how I loved, and valued him ; think me grateful, and then 
you will make some estimate of my sense of your conccrnmeitt 
for him, &c.* 
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rrtent, he laid the foundation of the Hospital for sol- 
diers ; erected Charles Fort, to secure the harbour 
of Kinsale; and by detecting gross frauds in the 
revenue, and other measures, very considerably aug- 
mented both the finances and the forces of the king- 
dom. 

The King at this time, with a view of gaining 
over his enemies, adopted the method of making them 
more formidable, by placing them in posts of power 
and credit ; for which ( iid, he desired Ormond to re- 
sign his post of Lord Steward of the Household. 
The account of the Popish plot being sent to Ireland, 
as including a design upon his Grace’s life, occasioned 
his issuing prr)clamations and taking various ])recau- 
tioris necessary upon siu h an occasion : as his moder- 
atio!i, however, did not inec’t the wislies of tlie more 
violent tempers with wliich he was suirounded, a 
design of assassinating liim w as strongly rumoured, 
and letters to that j)urpose were dropped in the 
streets, w ith the liope that for the sake of his owm 
securitv ho might be urged to greater severities. But 
his firmness of mind w as not to be shaken. 

Lord Shaftesbury in the House of Peers having 
insinuatcKl, that ‘ Ormond w as j)opishIy inclined,’ 
from this attack the l)ukt‘'s friends inferred farther 
designs against him, and acconbngly advised him to 
come to England. But on w riting for the royal per- 
mission, the answer he received was. ‘ Ilis JMajesty 
had one of his kingdoms in good hands, and lie w as 
resolved to keep it so.’ As it was still w hispered, 
however, that he was to be removed. Lord Arlington 
inquired of his royal Ma.stcr ‘ If such a report w^as 
true?’ replied Charles, It is a d — — d lie; 
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I am satisfied, wliile Ormond is in Ireland, that king- 
dom is safe.” 

The King, who believed that designs were formed 
to limit his authority, would have brought Lord 
Shaftesbury to his trial : but the grand jury properly 
threw out the biU, and as tlie ferment afterward 
abated in England, the Irish mind likewise sunk 
into a sympathetic repose. Under these favourable 
circumstances, the Lieutenant in 1682 had an op- 
portunity, on the royal invitation, of coming over to 
London, leaving his son (the Earl of Arran)^ I^ord 
Deputy. Upon his arrival he met witli a most affec- 
tionate reception from his Majesty, was sworn of the 
Privy Council, and created an Jhiglish Duke. 

After two years’ residence in Ihigland, he received 
orders to return to his government. No soojier had 
he set off, than he was attacked on some suggestions 
from Colonel Talbot ; who made such a report to 
the King, that a general reformation in the council, 
the magistracy, and the army of Ireland was deter- 
mined, and Ills Ciraci! was warned by Sir Uoh(‘it 
Southwell of his inti'uded removal. Shortly after- 
ward, the King himself intimated to him his pleasure 
upon the subject. On the sixth of February 1685, 
his Majesty dit'd ; and the Duke, having first caused 
James II. to be proclaimed, within four days laid 
dowm his office. * 

On his way to England, he received th(> news of 

* Lord Clarendon succeeded liiin in the Lieutenancy ; but, 
after a twelvemonth’s enjoyment ol' that dignity, was recalled 
to make way for Colonel Talbot (created Earl of Tyrconnel) 
who introduced great changes in both the civil and the military 
establishment. 
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his regiment of horse being given to Colonel Talbot; 
but notwithstanding these affronts from the court, he 
was met near I^ondon by great numbers of coaches, 
and received at his house by the populace with loud 
acclamations. He was, also, continued Lord Steward 
of the Household, and at the ensuing coronation 
jigain carried tlie crown. 

At a sul)sef|uent ])eriod, he withstood the fii’st in- 
stance of his Majesty’s exercising a dispensing power; 
and, when .lames sounded him on the design of 
abolishing the penal laws, expressed himself unalter- 
ably steady in his dislike of what In? foresaAv would 
he contrary to the interests of the crown, however it 
might gratify the inclinations of it’s wearer. 

He was, without doubt, one of the best, as well 
as the gn.atest men of his time ; with all the virtues 
nx|ULsite to adorn the station which he occupied, 
and very few' foibles. Generous, high-spirited, and 
upright, in personal accon)plishmcnts he was ex- 
ceeded by none : his behaviour, graceful and easy, 
was at the same time full of dignity, and created 
resjxx't in all who saw' him. He sj)oke extremely 
well both in private and in public, and expressed 
himself w ith great elegance and facility. I'nnn the 
comprehensiveiK'ss of his genius, tliere w ei’e few sub- 
jects, of which 'u* was not entirely master ; and yet, 
Avith all his tali nts and t xperience, he was extremely 
modest. Constitutionally l(»y,d to his piince in all 
circumstances, and fearless of consequences in the 
discharge of duty, l.e still held that the law w'as to 
he the guide of sov ci’cigns as wadi as of sulyects ; and, 
true tf» the irjteic'st of his conntiy, he pursued and 
asserted it uj)on all «u'casions. He was a Steady 
friend to the Church of England, and bred in his 
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family several men of learning who attained to 
eminence: among these were Hough the excellent 
Bishop of Worcester, and Dr. Thomas Burnet of the 
Charter House. Descended from a very fortunate 
family, he was himself the most fortunate of that 
family. He w^as extremely happy in domestic con- 
cerns, living with his Duchess in a state of the most 
tender affection, and regarding her deatli, which took 
place about four years before his own, as the heaviest 
of his afflictions. He passed throiigli a long life and 
a great variety of events witli the higliest reputa- 
tion, was esteemed and beloved by tlie good of all 
parties, and upon his decease universally regretted. 
He died of the gout on the twenty first of July, 
1686; and, on the fourth of August, was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 

His grandson James (son of tlie Earl ofOssory, 
and second Duke of Ormond) w as api)oint(‘d to the 
high station of I^ord lieutenant of Ireland fijur tim|$: 
during the reign of Queen Anne, in tlie years 170, 
1704, 1710, and 1711. He was sul)se(iucnlly at> 
tainted by parliament, and retired in 1718 to Franco, 
w'here he died in 1746. 
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[1605—1687.] 


This elegant poet was the son of Robert Waller, 
Esq. of Agmondesham in Bnckinghainshire, by Ann, 
.sister of the celebrated Mr. Hampden. He was 
born in 1605. As be lost his father when veiy 
young, the care of his education devtdved upon his 
remaining parent. He had, how ever, the advantage 
of being left in very affluent cii’cuinstances. The 
writer of the life prefixed to Ids Al'erks says, “ His 
father had the reputation of a wise man, and his 
economy w'as one of the distinf>idshing marks of his 
prudence. For though the family of Waller in 
Buckinghamshire w as but a younger braneh of the 
Wallers in Rent, yet tliis gentleman at his death left 
his son an estate of .‘1,500/. a-year ; j a fortune, at 
that time, tit for a noblenian. And indeed the anti- 
quity of tliis family, and tlie services they have ren- 
dered their country, deservedly place it among tlie 
ttiost honourable in England.’' By the same author 

* Authorities. I of Waller (prefixed to his Works, 
t*712); Wood’s Athouv Oxonivnses, and Clarendon’s Hidor^ of 
Great Tlcbcllioji, 

t An income which, according to Johnson, rating togethefr 
the value of money and the customs ot life, we may reckon 
niore than equivalent to ten thousand at the present time.” 
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we are farther informed, that he was placed at 
Eton ; having’ been previously trained in grammar- 
learning’, as wc' learn from V\^ood, under Mr. Dob- 
son, Minister of Gxeat Wycombe in Bucks. He 
was, subsequently, s('nt to King’s College, Cam- 
bridge: but tliere his stay could not have been long; 
for, before he was eighteen, lie was chosen into the 
third parliament of James I. .as Burgess for Agmon- 
desham. 

At this time he IVcqucnted the court, where upon 
one occasion he heard the follo^v ing very remarkable 
conversation : 

His JM.ajesty asked the Bishojis (Dr. AndrcAvs 
Bishop of Winchester, and Dr. Neale Bishop of 
Durham, then standing behind his chair), ]My 
Lords, cannot I take my subjec ts’ money, \\'hen I 
want it, without all this formality of parliament?” 
The Bishop of Durlunn readily answered, God 
forbid, Sir, but you should : you an^ the breath of 
our nostrils.” ^^Jlerellpon the King turned and kiid 
to the Bishop of Winc hester, VWII, my Lord, what 
say you?” “ Sir,” replied the Bishop, I have no 
skill to judge of parliamentary cases.” Tlie King an- 
swered, ‘‘ No put-offs, my Lord; answer me pivsently.” 

Then, Sir,” said be*, ! think it is lawful for you to 
take my l)rotlier Neale’s in{)ney; for he oilers it.” Mr. 
Waller said, ‘ the company was pleased with this an- 
swer, .and the v.it of it seemed to alfect tlu' King; 
for, a certain Lord coming in soon aftenvard, his 
Maj(?sty cried out, Oh, my ! .ord, they say you lig 
with my I.ady.” “ No. Sir, ‘ n plicnl liis Lordship in 
confusion ; but I like her company, because she has 
so much wit.” Why then,” said the King, dn 
you not lig with my Lord of Winchester there?” 
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That Ml*. Waller began to exercise his poetical 
talents very early, appears from a copy of verses in 
his works, ‘ Upon the danger his Majesty (then 
Prince) escaped in the road of St. Andero for there 
Prince Chai’les had nearly teen cast away, in return- 
ing from Spain in 1623. It was not however his 
wit, or his poetry, Avhich first introduced liim to the 
public ; but bis carrying off Mrs. Banks, the daughter 
and heiress of a rich citizen, against bis rival JNlr. 
Croft, whose interest was esjioused by the court. 

It is not known, at wliat time he married his first 
lady: but he Irecame a rvidower i before lu* rvas five 
and twenty ; and being young', ricli, vain, amorous, 
and ambitious, fell in love u illi the Lady Dorothy 
Sydney, daughter to tlu* Karl of l.eicestei‘, whom 
he has immortalised under the name of Saccharissa. t- 

* This piece, says Dr. Jolmson, juslifit's the observation made by 
one ofhis editors, that he attained by a felicity like in.stinct a stile, 
which perhaps will never be obsolete; and that, were we to 
judge only by tlie w^ording, we could not know what was writ- 
ten at twenty, and wluit at Ibiirscoro. His viTsitication was, in 
his first essay, such as it appears in his last perfunnance. By the 
perusal of Fairiax’s translation of Tasso, to which (as Dryden 
relates) he confessed him.selt’ indebted for the smoothness of liis 
numbers, and bv his own nicety of observation, he had already 
formed such a system of nietrieal harmony, as he never after- 
ward much needed or much endeavoured to improve. Denham 
covrected his numbers by experience, and gained ground gra- 
dually upon the ruggedness of his age ; but what ivas acquired 
by Denham, was inherited by Waller. 

t His wife, who died in ehild-bcd, had brought him a son who 
died young, and a daughter subsequently married to Mr. Dormer 
of Oxfordshire. 

t This name (observes Johnson) “ derived from the Latin ap- 
pellation of sigavy if it means any thing, implies a spiritless 
mildness and dull good-nature ; such as«^cites rather tenderness 

VOL. IV. ^ li 
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This Lady however did not favour his passion, 
though he paid court to her in such strains. 

As moved aJJ hearts, but hers he wisJied to move/* 

It was after his first marriage, that Mr, Waller 
began to be known at coui*t ; and from that time he 
was caressed by all the people of quality, who had 
any relish for wit and polite literature, and elected 
into the celclnated club, of which Lord Falkland, 
Mr. Chillingworth, and other eminent men were 
members. At one of their meetings, they heard a 
noise in the street, and being’ told that ^ a son’ of 
Ben Jonson’s ^^’as arrested, tliey sent for him into 
the room : he proved to be jMr. George Morley, 
afterward Bishop of Winchester. Waller, deliglited 
with his manners and appearance, though not prodi- 
gal of his money, undertook to pay the debt (which 
was about 100/.) on condition that he would li\e 
with him at Beaconsfield. With this stij)ulati()n l^for- 
ley complied, {ind for eight or ten years reri^l^ed 
himself extremely use ful to his liberal friend irf im- 
proving his taste and assisting his studies. 

He was again returned Burgess for Agmondc- 
sham, in the pai'liam(*nt wdiich assembled in April 
1640, in which lie freely censured tlic arbitrary mea- 
sures of the coiiit.^ The same spirit likewise he 

than esteem, and such as though always treated with kindness, 
is never honoured or admired/* She married in 1639 the Earl 
of Sunderland, who died at Newbury in tlie King’s cause. 

By another lady, whom he celebrated in his poems under the 
name of Amoret, he is said to have meant Lady Sophia Murray. 

• In tliis vehement speech, in which he both quoted Hooker 
and copied him without quoting, he contended that * grievances 
ougat to be redressed bofbre supplies are granted ; * a position# 
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manifested in tlie Long Patliament, which met in 
the November following ; and be was chosen to im- 


wbicli even Johnson admits to be agreeable to law and reason/^ 
Tlie biographer subsequently introduces with considerable com- 
niendation a speech ot* Waller’s in favour of Episcopacy, which, 
though not insetted in Ins works, had been fortunately retrieved 
from a paper printed at that time by tlie writers of the Parliament- 
ary Histor}^ In this, after protesting strongly ae-ains^ thea*»mis- 
sion of mob-intluence, ho observes, “ We have alre /'y showed, 
that Episcopacy and the evils thereof are inin‘j:led like water and 
oil; w’e have also, in part, severed tlieni : huit. I believe you will 
find, that our laws and the present government of the Church are 
niingled like wine and water; so inseparable, that the abrogatioa 
of, at least, a hundred of* our laws are desired in thOvSe petitions. 
I have often heard a noble answer of the Lords, commended in 
this house, to a proposition of like nature but of less conse- 
quence; they gave no other reason of their refusal but this, No* 
linyius mniarc lc<rcs Atvj^li((\ It was the Bisliops, who so answered 
then ; and it would become the dignity and wisdom oflliis house 
to answer the people, now, witli a Nohnuua miitarc. 

“ I sec some are moved with a number of* hands against the 
Bishops; which, I confess, rather inclines me to their defence: 
for I look upon Episcopacy as a counter-scarp, or out-work ; 
ivhich, if it be taken by this assault of the people, and withal 
this mystery once revealed, ‘ That we must deny them no- 
thing when they ask it thus in troops,’ we may in the next 
place have as liard a task to defend our property, as we liave 
lately had to recover it from the prerogative. If by multiplying 
hands and petitions, they prevail for an equality in things eccle- 
siastical, the )icxt demand perhaps m;iy be T.*'x Agraria^ the like 
equality in things temporal. 

The lL)man story tells ns, that wlien the people began to 
flock about the senate, and were more curious to direct and know 
what was done than to obey, that Commonw ealtli soon came to 
ruin: their I^cgem rog:uc grew quickly to be a i.egem fcrrc ; and 
afterward, when their legions had found that they could make a 
I^iclator, they never suffered the senate toliave a voice any more 
ia such election. 

If these great innovations proceed, f shall expect a flat and 
^evel in learning too, as iWtll as in Jmreh-prefunnents : Honos 
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peach Judge Crawley, for his extrajudicial opinion in 
the affair of Ship-Money, which he did in a nervous 
and elo(juent harangue in July, 1641. “ He was 

probably the more ardent (remarks .Johnson) upon 
this occasion, as his uncle Hampden had been parti- 
cidarly engaged in the dispute, and by a sentence 
wliich seems generally to he thought unconstitu- 
tional (a wonderful concession ! ) particularly in- 
jured.” This speech was so highly relished by the 
public, that 20,000 copies of it were sold in one day. 

At the latter end of 1642, he was one of the Com- 
missioners apj>ointed by jjarliainent to bear to the 
King at Oxford theu- propositions of peace. Upon 
this occasion, Charles said to him. on their being pre- 
sented, “ Though you are the last, you arc not the 
lowest nor the least in my favoiu .” Whitlock, who 


alii artes. And though it, be true, that grave and pious do 
study for learning-sake, and embrace virtue for itself; ytii|^ is 
true that youth, whicli is the sca.son when learniiif; is gotten> is 
not without ambition, nor will ever take pains to excel jn any 
thing, when there is not some hope of excelling others in reward 
and dignity. 

“ There arc two reasons chiefly alleged against our church- 
government : 

“ First, Scripture, which (us some men think) points out an- 
other form ; 


Second, The abuses of the present superiors. 

“ For Scripture, I will not dispute it in this place ; but I am 
confident that, w't*.nt*ver an equal division of lands and goods 
shall be desired, there will be as many places in Scripture found 
out, wliich seem to favour that, as there are now alleged against 


the prelacy or preferment of the (fluireh. And as for abuses, 
when you are now in tlic llemonstrancc told ‘ what this and that 


.poor man hath suflbred by the Ilisliops,’ you may, be presented 
with a thousand instances of poor men that have received hard 
1^ from their landlords, and of worldly gopd^ abused to 
e injury pf others, and disadvantage of the owi00^' 
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(being another of the Commissioners) was witness of 
this kindness, imputes it to the Ring’s knowledge of 
the plot, in which Waller appears soon aftcrwai'd to 
have engaged against the parliament ; probably, be- 
cause he thought his opponents too violent in their 
proceedings. Whatever were his motives, he entered 
into a confederacy with Tomkins his brother-in-law, 
clerk of the Queen’s Council, andChaloner liis brother- 
in-law’s friend, to oppose the means necessary for 
carrying on the war against the Ring. This project 
the Earl of Northumberland, Lord Conway, and other 
Qoblemen so far encouraged, as to exj)ress tlieir desire 
that expedients miglit be found to limit thc^ authority 
exercised by the Comimnis : and ])y tlie royal Council 
it Avas even extended to the taking under tlieir care 
the royal childrc'ii ; the* set uring of the principal 
leaders of tlie two Houses (tlie Lords Say and Whar- 
ton, Sir Philip Stapleton, Mr. Pym, Mr. Hampden, 
and Mr. wStrodi*) Avith the Lord Mayor and Commit- 
tee of the Militia ; the seizing of the out-Avorks, forts, 
magazines, gates, and otlier places of importance in 
the city and Toaa t‘r ; and the admitting of three thou- 
sand of his Majesty's forces from Oxford, as soon as 
the matti'r should he a<Ivaii('ed to a proper maturity. 
While tlie affair hoAvevir a\ as in agitation, and lists 
were forming (>f such as aa ere conceived to lie Avell- 
alfected to the design, a servant avIio had acc identally 
OA'erheard the discussion of the conspirators, carried 
the intelligence to Mr. Pyni : upon n hich Waller, 
with some others, was taken into caistody. 

Waller’s courage , at no time very great, uoav failed 
him ; and under the lioiie of saving his life, he readily 
confessed evcMy c ireuinstanceof tl;epIot, and betrayed 
liis nobler accomplices compunction, counter- 
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feiting at the same time such remorse of conscience, 
that his trial was ])ut off out of mere compassion, till 
he should recover the use of his understanding*. He 
in\ ited visits I’rom the ruling’ clergy, received their 
exhortations with reverence and humility, made them 
sumptuous presents, and pretended to gain from their 
instructions a degree of religious light and knowledge 
which he had never before attained. In the mean 
time his associates, Tomkins and Chaloner, were tried 
by a court-martial, convicted, and executed. The 
latter was attended, at lus exf cution, by Hugh 
Peters. Northuml)erland was too givat for pro- 
secution. The Earl of l\)rtland and I.ord Conway 
persisting to deny the charge, hich rested upon Wal- 
ler’s single testimony, were admitted to bail; and 
Hampden, though |)i‘otected from actual punishment 
by the interest of his family, was kept in prison to 
the end of his life. 

Waller himself, as T.ord Clarendon informs us,tJlbu^ 
confessedly the most guilty. Joeing- “ a man inytruth 
very j)owerful in languagi' ; and who, by wlrat he 
spoke, and in the manner of sjjeaking it, excx^edingly 
captivated the good will and benevolence of his 
hearers (which is the highest j)art of an orator) with 
such flatt(*ry as was most exactly calculati‘d to that 
meridian, with siu'h a sid)mission as their pride took 
de*hght in, and .sucli dejec tion of mind and spirit as 
was like to cosen the major part and be thought 
serious ; laid before them ‘ th(*ir ow n dfinger, and 
concernment, if tliey sIhjuUI suffer one of their own 
b(Sy, how unworthy and monstrous s(iy%^er, to be 
tried by the soldiers, wdio might iJiereby grow to 
that hereafter, that they would both try those 

t^llprould not be willing should be and for 
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things which they would account no crimes ; the in- 
convenience and insupportable mischief whereof all 
wise comrnonwealtlis had foreseen, and prevented, by 
exeinpting their own members from all judgements 
but their own.’ lie prevailed, not to be tried by a 
council of war, and thereby preserved his dear-bought 
life ; * so that, in triitli, he docs as mucli owe the 
keeping his lu^ad to that oration, as Catiline did the 
loss of his to those of Tully : Jind by liaving done ill 
very well, he l^y degi’ecs drew that respect to his 
parts, whicli alw ays carries some compassion to the 
person, that lie got leave to compound for Ids trans- 
gression, and tliein to accept of 10,000/., which their 
affairs wanted, for his liberty ; whereupon he had leave 
to recollect himself in another ( ountry (for his libeily 
was to be in banishment) how iniseraWe he had made 
luinself, in obtaining tliat leave to live out of his own. 
And there cannot be a greater evidence of the inesti- 
mable value of his parts, than tliat he lived after 
thi^ in the good afleetion and esteem of many, the 
pity of most, and the reproach and scorn of few or 
none.” 

Waller now retired into France, where he lived at 
Paris in a stile of considerable hospitality ; being the 
only Englishman, except T^ord St. Alban s, who kept 
a table. He seems, indeed, to have inverted the com- 
mon practice; to liavc been a hoarder in his first 
years, and a scjuauderer in his last. This so reduced 
his finances, that he w as compelled to sell his w ife’s 
jewels. For he had now married a second wife, 

* Whitlocke however ahd others affirm, that he was actually 
tried and co^ulernned, but tfirough the interest of Essex obtained 
fifst a reprieve, and finaJJy a pardon. 
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named Mary, of the family of Bressc or Breaux.^ 
During- Jiis stay in France, he resided some time at 
Bouen, whore liis daughter Margaret was horn. To 
this daugiiter, who used to serve him as his amanu- 
ensis, he was particularly attached. About the same 
period, he published the first edition of his Poems. 

When Cromwell had assumed the protectorship, 
Waller, who was related to him, and u as now reduced 
to what he liimselt* called the • rump-jewel,' obtained 
leave to return home : and with the remains of bis 
fortune built himself a house at Hall Bai-n,, ,yery 
near to Bcaconsfield, where his motlier resided^i She, 
though so nearly relatc'd to the leading antagotjusts of 
Charles I., was invariably zealous in arguing^ for the 
royal cause ; till Cromwell, finding in time she 
acted as well as tallved, made her a prisoner at last 
to her own daughter in her own liouse. Thi^ how- 
ever, did not [)revent him from receiving his poe tical 
kinsman with great kindnes:^. A\'aller, as he Used to 
relate, found him sufficiently vxnsed in ancient his- 
tory ; and when any of his enthusiastic friends came 
to advise or consult liiin, could sometimes overhear 
him discoursing in the cant of the times ; but u hen 

* As none of his verses appear to have been written upon this 
lady, Johnson justly remarks, that ‘‘ many qualities contribute to 
domestic happiness, upon wliich poetry has no colours to bestow; 
and many airs sallies delight imagination, which he who flat- 
ters them never can approve. Tliere are charms made only for 
distant admiration. No spectacle is nobler than a blaze. In 
reality (observes Dr. Anderson) true homefelt bliss^ like a deep 
stream, makes the least noise in it’.s course ; and that such Waller 
^joyed in his second marriage may be reasonably Inferred from 
his wife^g having brought him thirteen children, sons anil 
^ight daughters* 
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he returned, he would say, ‘‘ Cousin Waller, I must 
talk to these men in their own way,” and resumed 
the common stile of conversation. 

For this favour he recomi)ensed the Protector by 
the celebrated panegyric,'^ which has always l^een 
deemed the first of his productions. He paid him 
also a nolde compliment upon his death in a poem,* 
which seems to have been dictated by real venera- 
tion for liis memory. Yet on tlie restoration of 
Charles II., liis courtly muse with commodious pliancy 
complimented that Monarch upon liis " happy return.’ 
Being told, on presenting this Poem, 1)y his Majesty, 
that •* he thought it much inferior to liis panegyric on 
Cromwell : ’ Sire,” re[)luMl tlie witty bard, we 
jioets never succ eed so well in wnting truth, as in 
fii^tion.” Ihiets indeed (as Johnson observes) pro- 
tess fiction : lint the k‘gitiinat(' end of fiction is the 
conveyaiK'e of truth ; and lie, that has flattery ready 
for all whom the vicissitudes of tlu^ world happen to 
exalt, mUvSt be s('orne(l as a prostituted mind, that 
may reuiin the glitter oi' wit, but has lost the dignity 
of virtue. 

The inleriority of the royalist ])oem, the same 
great authority ascrihes to tlie personal inferiority of 
it’s suliject. A. lif(' of eseajK's and indigence could 
supply poetry with no soleudid iiiiag(\s ; while Croiii- 
Vvell waiiti d nothing to raise him to heroic* exeellence, 
except virtue. He was now niueh caressc'd liy his pro- 
fligate Sovereign, and in his diversions at the Duke of 
Buckingham’s, and other places, generally made one 
of the party. Charles even tolerated his temperance; 
upon which ^Mr. Savile observed, that No man in 

* See the Extracts. Dr>deii and Sprat, likewise, bewailed 
the death of'Cromwell with ** melodious tears.” 
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England should keep him company without drinking, 
but Ned Waller.” His Majesty was, also, anxious to 
appoint him to the Provostship of Eton ; but by the 
statutes of tlie college laymen are excluded from the 
enjoyment of that high office.^' As it was the Cham 
cellor Clarendon, who from this consideration refused 
to affix his seal to the grant, the active part which 
Waller took in tlie pi*osecution of that illustrious 
nobleman lias, jierhaps Justly, been ascribed rather to 
a spirit of vindictiveness than a love ol* justice. They, 
certainly, did not like' one another. 

Waller sat in sevcTal parlianu iits after the Resto- 
ration : ill for Hastings; in 1 (>7^, lor CMiipping 

Wycombe ; and for Saltj^sh, in 1 (>S5, in the first par- 
liament ol' James II. At this time h(‘ wrote a ‘ Pre- 
sage of the Downfall of th(' 'rurkishf Empire,’ which 
he jiresented to the King on his birth-day. He was 
now very old, but liis w it and abilities still rendered 
him the object of gemeral admiration. “ He wa5^ the 
delight (says Jiurnet) of the Hous(' ; and, even at 
eighty, he said tin' liveliest things of any among 
them.”:! "Hiis made his coinp«any agreeable to the 
vciy last. 

* It is known, that Sir Henry Wotton fjualified liimsclf for it 
by deacon’s orders : and the IVovosts always receive institution, 
as for a parsonage, from tlie Uishop of Lincoln. Dr. Zachary 
Cradock was chosen by the fellows in liis stead. 

+ It is remarkei’ by his connnentator I'enton, that in reading 
Tasso he had early imbibed a veneration for the heroes of the 
Holy War, and a zealous enmity to the 'rurki, which never left 
him. 

f As a proof of the consideration in which he wa» held, *‘even 
his remarks (says Johnson) were circulated an4 recorded.*^ ♦ 
AVhen the Duke of York’s influence was high both in Scotland 
^d England, it drew (we are infbrmed by Burne^^'a^ively rc-^ 

don from Waller, the celebrated wit. « The ^1^ of Coa^ 
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James IL once took him into his closet, and asked 
him, how he liked such a picture. Sir,” rejdied 
Mr. Waller, “ my eyes are dim, and I don’t know 
whose it is.” The King said, It is tlie Princess of 
Orange.” Upon wliich Mi\ Waller ol)s(Tved, She 
is like the greatest woman in the world.” AVhom 
do you call so?” in([nired James. Ciueen Eliza- 
beth,” answered he. I wonder, iMr. A\'aller,” re- 
plied the King, you should think so ; hut, I must 
confess, she had a a\ ise (^oimcil.” Sir,” asked Mr. 
Waller in his turn, “ did yon ever know a fool choose 
a wise one?” vSome tinu' after this, it lieing known 
lliat he intended to tak(^ J)r. llireh for his son-in-law, 
James expressed his surprise tlait ‘ he should liave 
any thoughts of marrying his (laaghter to a falling 
cliuroh.” His ansAver a\ as, Sir(‘. I liave lived long 
enougli to o1)serve, tliat this falling ehureh has got a 
trick of rising again.” 

Being now arrived at an age seldom attained by 
Docts or courtiers, he began to feel his vital powers 
decay, though those of liis mind ('ontinued unim- 
paired: the com[)Osition of the last years of Ins life 
possessing all the exiv lienees of his fornan* ones. Not 
long before liis death, he puix’hasc d an estate with a 
small house ui>on it at (^dosliiU,'- his hirth-jdace, to 
which lie frequently retired. ‘ He should he glad,’ 

mons (he observed) had resolved that the Duke should not 
reign after tlie King’s death ; but the King, in opposition to 
them, had resolved tliat he should reign even during his life.’* 
Nor was his fame continod to his own country ; by St. Evreniond, 
witli whom he kept vip a conlldcntial correspondence, it was dis- 
seminated over Europe. 

* This, though it stands in Hcitfoi Jshire, is in the parish of 

Agmondesham. r 
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he said, ‘ to die like the stag, where he was roused.’ 
But, in this, his wish was not gratified. He was at 
Hall Bani, when finding his legs begin to swell, he 
took Dr. Birch with him to Sir Chailes Scarborough, 
then in attendance at Windsor as Fii'st Physician to 
James II. ; and told him, tJiat ‘ he came to him as an 


old friend, to ask him what that swelling meant on 
which Sir Charles bluntly replied, “ Why, Sir, your 
blood will run no longer.” A\'^ith the utmost com- 
posure, Waller immediately re])eatod some appro- 
priate lines from Virgil, on the condition of human 
life. The symptom increasing, he ordered Dr. Bircli 
to give him the Holy Saci ament, and desired all his 
children to join v ith him. At th(‘ same time.yhe 
earnestly protessed his firm belief in tdiristiani^; 
adding, that when the Duke of Buckingham, once 
talked profanely before King Charles, he had tpld 
him, “ iVIy I.ord, 1 am a great deal older (ham your 
Grace, and I believe I have heard more argi|nients 
for atheism than ever you did : but 1 Innie lived 
long enough to see there is nothing in them, and so 
1 hojie your Grace will.” He died October 21 , ] fi87, 
at the advanced age <tf eighty two, and was inteiTcd 
with his ancestors in the ehurch-yaid at Beaconsficld, 
where a handsome monument, with an ins(.‘ription by 
Ilymer, was erected to his memory. 

In parliair^'iit, says Clarendon, to whom he was 
accurately known, he ever a[)peared Avith great ad- 
vantage ; having a graceful wmy of speaking, and 
by thinking much upon severiJ argument, (which 
temper and complexion, that had miudi^'of melan- 
cholic, inclined him to) he setnned ofttai tb'siieak upon 


le sudden, v?hcn the occasion had onlyjd^lministered 
opportunity of saying wh^t he ||ji|;j^oroogWy 
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considered, which gave a great lustre to all he said, 
which was rather of delight than weight. He was 
only concerned however, we are told by Burnet, to 
say that which should make him be applauded, and 
never laid the business of the House to heart, Ijeing 
a vain and empty though a witty man. So qualified, 
even at this day (remarks one of his biogi’aphers, 
writing in the day of Pitt, and Burke, and Fox) when 
English oratory may dispute the palm with that of 
Greece and Home, tlie language of bis parliamentary 
speeches would not be deemed obsolc'te, nor their 
influence pass unfelt. How forcible is tlie contrast, 
he adds, between ^\'^aller and his kinsman Crom- 
Avell ! and how wide the diflerenee between acting and 
speaking ! All the natural and acquired accomplish- 
ments of the first, aided by a powerftd fortune and 
dazzling elotiueiice, were lost, because their possessor 
wa# destitute of fortitude, consistency, and activity ; 
while the latter w anting them all, and scarcely able 
to speak or write a sentence intelligibly, yet by an 
nnparallelcd energy of soul and an intuitive perception 
of the human character, overturiu'd an ancient mo- 
narchy, usurjK'd the government, and tyrannised over 
a nation of demagogues.” Ami yet this pliancy of 
I)rinciplc alone it u as, if indeed life could be con- 
sidered as woith retaining upon such a condition, 
which carried him safely in times so pregnant w ith 
danger, through the midst of contending factions: 
and rendered him acceptable to sovereigns sodilfei'ent 
in their temjier ami their view's as the four Stuarts 
and the Protector. If the celebrated neutrality ot 
Atticus we.e scrutinised, w'oidd it be found to l)e 
more than a refined and dextcrcus tergiversation ? 
There needs no more to be said to extol the excel- 
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fence and power of his wit, and pleasantness of his 
conversation, than that it was of magnitude enough 
to cover a world of very great faults ; that is, so to 
cover them, that tliey were not taken notice of to his 
reproach : viz. a narrowness in his nature to the 
lowest degree ; an alyectness and want of courage 
to support him in any virtuous undertaking; an in- 
sinuation, and servile flatteiy to tiie height the vain- 
est and most inyierioiis nature could be contented 
with ; that it preserved and won his life from those, 
who were most resolved to take it, and in an occa- 
sion in wiiieli l*e ought to have b(Hm aml)itious to 
have lost it, and then j)reserved liini again from the 
reproach and eontt nipt tluit v/as due to Inm for so 
preserving it, and for vindicating it at such a price; 
that it had power to reconcile him to those wliom h«‘ 
had most otfended and provoked, and (‘oi^tinued t(i 
liis age willi that rar(' felicity, that his company .was 
acceptable where his spirit was odious, and he was 
at least pitied when* he was most detc sled. 

His w it and his jxu'try,’' says .Johnson, “ natu- 
rally connected him with the polite writers of his 
time: he was joined with J^ord liuckhurst in the 
translation of Corneille’s ‘ Pompey,' and is said to 
have added his lielp to that of Cowhw in th(* original 
draught of the ^ lleliearsal.’ Of his course of studies 
or choice of l)()oks, however, nothing is known more, 
than that he professed himself ^ unable to read Chap- 
man’s tianslation of IIomi*r wdtliout ra[>ture!’ 
opinion concerning the duty of a poet is contained in 
his declaration, that ^ lu! would blot from his work 
any line, which did not contain soiue motive to 
virtue.’ ” 

estate, w hich he had greatly rcdiioed^ he be- 
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queathed to his second son Edmund ; his eldest, Ben- 
jamin, being so far fi-om inheriting his father’s wit, 
that he even wanted common understanding. His 
successor was esteemed a man of considerable abili- 
ties, and was several times cbosen a member of the 
House of Commons ; but, in the latter part of his 
life, he became a (Quaker. His fourth son, Dr. 
Stephen Waller a celebrated civilian, was one of the 
Commis-sioners appointed for effec ting the L^nion of 
the two Kingdoms. 

The best edition of Waller’s works is that pub- 
lished in 1730, 4to. u itb notes and observations, by 
Mr. Elijah Fenton. It has, subsequently, been re- 
printed in small 8vo. 


EXTRACTS. 

To the King on his Navj/. 

* Where’ rri tliy navy spreads her canvas wings. 
Homage to thee, and peace to all she brings ; 

The French and Spaniard, wdicn thy flags appear, 
Forget tlieir hatred, and consent to iear. 

So Jove from Ida did both hosts survey. 

And wlien he pleased to thunder, part tlic fray. 
Ships heretofore in seas like fishes sped ; 

The mightiest still upon the smallest fed : 

Thou on the deep imposcst nobler laws. 

And by tliat justice liast removed the cause 
Of those rude tempests, which for rapine sent. 
Too oft, alas ! involved tlie innocent. 

Now shall the Oevan, as thy Thames, be free 
From both those fates of storms and piracy. 

But we mo.4t happy, who can fear no force 
But winged troops or Pegasean horse : 

Tis not so hard for greedy foes to spoil 
Another nation, us to touch O’lr soil. 
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Should nature^s self invade the world again. 

And o’er the centre spread the liquid main. 

Thy power were safe, and her destructive hand 
Would but enlarge the bounds of thy command. 
Thy dreadful fleet would stile thee Lord of all 1 
And ride in triumph o’er the drowned ball : 
Those towers of oak o’er fertile plains might go, 
And visit mountains where they once did grow. 
The world’s restorer once could not endure 
That finish’d Babel should those men secure, 
Whose pride design’d that fabric to have stood 
Above the reach of any second flood ; 

To thee, his chosen, more indulgent, he 
Dares trust such power with so much piety.’ 


On a Girdle. 

‘ That, which her slender waist confined, 
Shall now my joyful temples bind : 

No monarch but would give his crown. 

His arms might do what this has done. 

It was my Heaven’s extremest spliere, 

The pale whicli held that lovely deer; 

My joy, my grief, my hope, my love 
Did all within this circle move I 
A narrow compass, and yet there 
Dwelt all that’s good and all that’s fair ; 

Give me but wliat this riband bound. 

Take all the rest the sun goes round.* 


A Panegyric to my Lord Protector ^ of the present Greatness^ and 
joint Interest^ of his Highness arid this nation. 

‘ While wdth a strong and yet a gentle hand, 

You bridle faction, and our hearts command.; 

Protect us from ourselves, and from the fo^ 

Make us unite, and make us conquer 
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Let partial spirits still aloud complain, 

'Think themselves injured that they cannot reign, 

And own no liberty but where they may 
Without control upon their fellows prey. 

Above the waves as Neptune showed his face, 

To cliide the winds and save the Trojan race. 

So has your Highness, raised above the rest, 

Storms of ambition tossing up represt. 

Your drooping country, torn witli civil hate. 

Restored by you, is made a glorious state ; 

The scat of empire, where the Irish come, 

And the unwilling Scots, to fetch their doom. 

The sea’s our own, and now all nations greet 
With bending sails each vessel of our fleet ; 

Your power extends as far as winds can blow. 

Or swelling sails upon the globe may go. 

Heaven (that hath placed this island to give law. 

To balance Europe, and it’s state# to awe) 

In this conjunction doth on Britain smile, 

Tlic greatest leader, and the greatest isle ! 

^ Whether this portion of the world were rent 
By the rude ocean from the continent, 

Or thus created, it was sure design’d 
To he the sacred refuge of mankind. 

Hither th’ oppressf?d shall henceforth resort. 

Justice to crave and succour at your court ; 

And then your Highness, not for ours alone. 

But for the world’s Protector shall be knowm. 

Fame, swifter than your winged navy, flics 
Through every land tliat near the ocean lies, 

Sounding your name, and telling dreadful news 
To all that piracy and rapine use. 

With such a chief the meanest nation blest, 

Might hope to lift her head above the rest : 

W'hat may be thought impossible to do, 

By us embraced, by the sea, and you I 

Lords of the world’s great waste, the ocean, w'c 
Whole forests send to reign upon tlie sea. 

And every coast may trouble or relieve ; 

But none can^isit us without your leave. 

VOL. IV. » 
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Angels and we have this prerogative. 

That none can at our happy seats arrive ; 

While we descend at pleasure, to invade 
The bad with vengeance, and the good to aid* 

Our little world, the image of the great. 

Like that amidst the boundless ocean set. 

Of her own growth hath all that Nature craves. 

And all that’s rare, as tribute from the waves* 

As Egypt does not on the clouds rely. 

But to the Nile owes more than to the sky ; 

So what our earth and what our heaven denies 
Our ever constant friend, the sea, supplies. 

The taste of hot Arabia’s spice we know. 

Free from the scorching sun that makes it grow : 
Without the worm, in Persian silks we shine. 

And without planting drink of every vine. 

To dig for wealth we weary not our limbs; 

Gold, though the heaviest metal, hither swims* 

Ours is the harvest where the Indians mow ; 

We plough the deep, and reap what others sow. 

Things of the noblest kind our own soil breeds: 
Stout are our men, and warlike are our steeds. 

Rome, though her eagle through the world had Hown, 
Could never make this island all her own. 

Here the Third Edward, and the Black Prince too, 
France-conqueriiig Henry flourish’d, and now you ; 

For whom we stay’d, as did the (irecian state. 

Till Alexander came to urge their fate. 

When for more worlds the Macedonian cry’d. 

He wist not Thetis in her lap did hide 
Another yet ; a world reserved for you. 

To makj more great than that he did subdue. 

He safely might old troops to battle lead. 

Against th’ unwarlike I’ersian and the Mede, 

Whose hasty flight did from a bloodless Held 
More spoils than honour to the victor yield. 

A race unconquer’d, by their clime made bold, 

The Caledonians arm’d with want and cold 
Have, by a fate indulgent to your fame. 

Been from all ages kept for you to tame* 
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Whom the old Roman wall so ill confined^ 

With a new chain of garrisons you bind : 

Here foreign gold no more shall make them come ; 

Our English iron holds them fast at home. 

They, that henceforth must be content to know 
No warmer region than the hills of snow. 

May blame the sun, but must extol your grace 
Which in our senate hath allow’d them place. 

Preferr’d by conquest, happily overthrown. 

Falling they rise, to be with us made one. 

So kind Dictators made, when they came home, 

I'heir vanquish’d foes free citizens of Rome. 

Like favour find the Irish, with like fate. 

Advanced to be a portion of our state ; 

While by your valour and your bounteous mind. 

Nations, divided by the sea, are join’d. 

Holland, to gain your friendship , is content 
To be our outguard on the Continent : 

She from her fellow-provinces would go. 

Rather than hazard to have you her foe. 

In our late fight, when cannons did diffuse. 

Preventing piosts, the terror and the news, 

Our neighbour p^rinces trembled at their roar ; 

But our conjunction makes them tremble more. 

Your never-failing sword made war to cease. 

And now you heal us with the acts of p^eacc ; 

Our minds with bounty and with awe engage. 

Invite affection, and restrain our rage. 

Less pleasure take brave minds in battle won. 

Than in restoring sucli as are undone : 

Tigers have courage, and the rugged bear. 

But man alone can whom he conquers spare. 

To pardon willing, and to punish loth. 

You strike with one hand, but you heal with both ; 
Lifting up all that prostrate lie, you grieve 
You cannot make the dead again to live. 

When fate or error had our age misled. 

And o’er this nation such confusion spiread. 

The only cure \vhich could from Heaven come down, 
Was so much power and piety in one ! 

« 2 
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One, whose extraction from an ancient line 
Gives hopes, again that well-born men may shine. 

The meanest in your nature, mild and good. 

The noblest rest secured in your blood. 

Oft have we wonderM, how you hid in peace 
A mind proportion’d to such things as these ; 

How such a ruling sp’rit you could restrain, 

And practise first over yourself to reign. 

Your private life did a just pattern give 
How fathers, husbands, pious sons, should live. 

Born to command, your princely virtues slept. 

Like humble David’s, while the flock he kept : 

But when your troubled country call’d you forth. 

Your flaming courage and your matchless worth, 
Dazzling the eyes of all that did pretend, 

To fierce contention gave a prosperous end. 

Still as you rise, the state exalted too 
Finds no distemper while *tis changed by you : 

Changed like the world’s great scene, when without noLsft 
The rising sun night’s vulgar lights destroys. 

Had you, some ages past, this race of glory 
Kun, witli amazement we should read your story ; 

But living virtue, all achievements past, 

Meets envy still to grapple with at last. 

This Caesar found, and that ungrateful age 
With losing liini went back to blood and rage; 

Mistaken Brutus thought to break their joke. 

But cut the bond of union with that stroke. 

That sun once set, a thousand meaner stars 
Gave a dim light to violence and wars ; 

To such a tempest as now threatens all. 

Did not your mighty arm prevent the fall. 

If Rome’s great senate could not wield that sword, 
Which of the conquer’d world had made them lord. 
What hope had ours, while yet their power was new, 

To rule victorious armies, but by you ? 

You, that had taught them to subdue their foes, 

Could order teach, and their high sp’rits compose. 

To every duty could their minds engage. 

Provoke their courage, and command Uieir |0ge« 
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So when a lion shakes his dreadful mane. 

And angry grows, if he that first took pain 
To tame his youth approach the haughty beast. 

He bends to him, but frights away the rest. 

As the vexid world, to find repose, at last 
Itself into Augustus* arms did cast ; 

So England now does, with like toil opprest. 

Her weary head upon your bosom rest. 

Then let the Muses, with such notes as these. 
Instruct us what belongs unto our peace : 

Your battles they hereafter shall endite. 

And draw the image of our Mars in fight; 

Tell of towns storm'd^ of armies over-run. 

And mighty kingdoms by your conduct won ; 

How, while you thunder’d, clouds of dust did choke 
Contending troops, and seas long liid in smoke. 

Illustrious acts high raptures do infuse, 

And every conqueror creates a Muse : 

Here, in low strains, your milder deeds we sing ; 

But there, my Lord, we’ll bays and olive bring 
To crown your bead ; wliile you in triumph ride 
O’er vanquish’d nations, and the sea beside ; 

While all your neighbour-princes unto you. 

Like Joseph’s sheaves, pay reverence and bow.’ 


Upon ihe IJcnih of the lAml Protector. 

* We must resign! Heaven bis great soul does claim. 
In storm.s as ioud as his immortal fame ; 

His dying groans, his last breath shakes our isle, 

And trees uncut fall for his funeral pile ! 

About bis palace their broad roots are tost 
Into the air. — So Romulus was lost ! 

New Rome in such a tempest miss’d her king. 

And from obeying fell to worshipping. 

On Gita’s top thus Hercules lay dead, 

With ruin’d oaks and pines about him spread : 

The poplar ♦too, whose bough he went to wear 
On his victorious head, lay prostrate there. 
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Those his last fury from the mountain rent ; 

Our dying hero from the continent 

Ravished whole towns, and forts from Spaniards reft. 

As his last legacy to Britain left. 

The ocean, which so long our hopes confined. 

Could give no limits tp his vaster mind. 

Our bounds’ enlargement was his latest toil. 

Nor hath he left us prisoners to our isle : 

Unde I the tropic is our language spoke. 

And part of Flanders hath received our yoke. 

From civil broils he did us disengage, 

Found nobler objects for our martial rage. 

And with wise conduct to his country showed 
The ancient way of conquering abroad. 

Ungrateful, then ! if we no tears allow 
To him, that gave us peace and empire too. 

Princes that fear’d him grieve, concern’d to see 
No pitch of glory from the grave is free : 

Nature herself took notice of liis death. 

And, sighing, swell’d the sea with such a breath 
That to remotest shores her billows roll’d 
Th’ approacliing fate of their great ruler told.’ 


jicl Comitem Monuynctenscin^ dc Dentivoglio swp. 

Floribus A)}gligcnis non hnne tibi neclo corollant^ 
Cum satis indigenis tc probet ipse liber : 

Per me Roma sciet tibi se dcberCy q\ibd Anglo 
Ronianus didicii enliius ore loqui. 

Ultima quee iellus aquilas ducc Ccesare vidit^ 
Candida Ro,iiididum tc ducc sci'ipia videt, 

Consdio ut quondam patriam nil jwvcrisy esio ! 

Sed studio cives ingenioque juvas , 

Namque dolis liber hie instruct us et arte JBaiaxA^ 

A Relgd nobis ut caveamusy ait, 

Horremus per te civilis dim fur oris 

Vulnera : discordcs Flandria quassa monct, 

Hic discat miles pugnarcy orare senator £ 

Qiu regnant p leni scepira icnere manu. 
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Macte^ Comes ; virtutc nova ; vestri ordinis ingem 
Ornamentumy cevi deliciceque tui! 

Dum stertuni alii somyio vinoque sepultiy 
Nobilis antique stemmaie digna Jacis. 

IMITATED. 

Not of thy native flowers this wreath I twine : 
Enough thy page commends thee unto thine. 

Proud Rome by me shall learn, to thee she owes 
That brighten’d through thy pen her genius flows; 

That there, where last her Caesar’s eagles flew. 

Thou givest thy country Roman sense to view'. 

Whatever of wrong thy tongue in council wove, 

Thy talents charm her, and thy toils improve : 

For still, unfolding Belgium’s tissued lies, 

* Beware of Belgian wiles,’ thy volume cries. 

Thou show’st what civil fury’s miseries are ; 

And bleeding IHanders warns us to beware : 

By thee the soldier, statesman, sovereign-train 
Are taught to fight, to reason, and to reign. 

Onward, illustrious man, thy order’s pride ! 

Thy age's glory ! onward, Monmoutli, ride : 

And, while lewd peers disgrace the names they bear 
Assert the honours which ’tis thine to wear, 

F. W. 
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[ 1623 — 1687 .] 


Wii AIAM PETTY was the eldest son of a 
clothier of Rumsey in Hampshire, where he was 
born in the year 162.3. Prom liis very infancy lie 
discovered a genius for the mechanic arts, his chief 
amusement being to observe artificei's at w ork, and 
to attempt imitations of their jjci formances ; so that, 
at twelve years of ago, he could use tools of seveial 
kinds w ith great dexterity. According to his onn 
account, he made equal progress in polite literature; 
having attained a competent knowledge of the Greek, 
Latin, and French languages, and rendered himself 
master of common arithmetic, practical geometry, 
dialling’, and the astronomical part of navigatioi} 
before he was fitleen. Thus accomjdishod, he went 
in search of farther improvement to the University 
of Caen in Normandy. Upon his return to England, 
he obtained some phice in the Navy Office : find 
having by .strict i>conomy saved thi’cescore pounds, 
he embaikcd with his youngest lirother Antony for 
the Continent, about the year 164.3 ; for the purpose 
of studying physic at Leyden, Utrecht, Amsterdam, 

* AuTuoRiTcrs. Wood's Athena’ Oxonicn.ies, Ward’s Lives 
of the Gresham Professors, and Granger’s Jiio^raphical History 

England, 
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and Paris. At the last of these Universities he read 
the works of Vesalius, the celebrated Flemish anato- 
mist, in company witli Hobbes, who took great 
pleasure in forwarding his pregnant genius. 

As sixty pounds cmdd obviously have done little 
more than set him forward on his jouniey, it has 
been generally surmised, that he earned on some 
advantageous branch of traffic with his om o countiy 
during his three years’ residence abroad ; for upon 
his return to England in 1646, he brought home 
with him ten pounds more than he carried out : 
a circumstance, which he has himself left wholly un- 
accounted for. 

In 1647, he obtained a patent for an instrument 
which he had invented for double writing. This is 
described as being of small bidk and j)rice, easily 
inatie, and extremely durable ; ajul the art of using 
it could be learnt in an hour. But the additional 
fatigue occasioned to the band by the increase of 
v/eight above that of a ])en, rendered the [)roject use- 
less with respect to the <hief advantage jnoposed 
by it, that of expedition : so that he derived’ little 
Jx’nefit from his exclusive [navi lege, except that it 
spread the reputation of his ingenuity, and brought 
him actpiainted with all his learned contemporaries. 
By their advice he fixed his abode at Oxford, where 
he practised chemistry and physit; with great success, 
and assisted Dr. Clayton, the Prot'essor of vVnatomy, 
in his dissections. The philosojjhical meetings^ 
which preceded the institution of the Royal Society,* 
were frequently held at his lodgings ; and some 

* Of the very rudiments of this most respectable society we 
have au account in Dr. Wallis* Memorials of his own Life, ad- 
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of the leading men in the House of Commons 
had the honourable ambition of advancing the in- 

dressed to the Rev. Thomas Smitli, D.D. of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. About the year 164?5, while I lived in London (at 
a time when, by our civil wars, academical studies were much 
interrupted in both our Universities) beside the conversation of 
divers eminent divines, as to matters theological, I had the op- 
portunity of being acquainted with divers worthy persons in- 
quisitive into natural philosophy and other parts of human learn- 
ing, and particularly of what hath been called the ‘ New Philo- 
sophy ’ or * Experimental Philosophy.* 

** We did by agreement, divers of us, meet weekly in London 
on a certain day, to treat and discourse of such affairs. Of 
which number were Dr. John Wilkins (afterward Bishop of 
Chester) Dr. Jonathan Goddard, Dr. George Ent, Dr. Glisson, 
Dr. Mcrrct (Drs. in Physic) Mr. Samuel Foster, the Professor of 
Astronomy at Gresham College, Mr. Theodore Haak (a German 
of the Palatinate and then resident in London, who I think gave 
the first occasion, and first suggested those meetings) and mafty 
others. 

“ These meetings wc held sometimes at Dr. Goddard^s lodgings 
in Wood Street (or some convenient place near) on occasion of 
his keeping an operator in his house for grinding glasses for tele- 
scopes and microscopes, and sometime at a convenient place in 
Cheapside; sometime at Gresham College, or some place near 
adjoining. 

Our bu.siness was (precluding matters of theology and state- 
affairs) to discourse and consider of philosophical inquiries, and 
such as related thereunto ; as physic, anatomy, geometry, astro- 
nomy, navigation, statics, magnetics, chemics, mechanics, and 
natural experiments, with the state of these studies, as then cul- 
tivated at home and abroad. We there discourst;d of the circu- 
lation of the olood, the valves in the veins, the fVwrt? Lacteaf 
the lympliatic vessel»^, the Copernican hypothesis, the nature of 
comets qtkI new stars, tlie satellites of Jupiter, the oval shape 
(as it tlien appeared) of Saturn, the spots in the Sun and iPs 
turning on it's own axis, the inequalities and selenography of 
the Moon, the several phases of Venus and Mercury, the im- 
provement of telescopes and grinding of glasses for that purpose, 
the w^eight of air, the possibility or impossibility of vatuities and 
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terests of a schol^ and a man of genius. Accord- 
ingly, in 1649, a parliamentary recommendation was 
sent to Brazen Nose College to elect him to a fellow- 
ship vacated by ejectment, which was complied with, 
the University at the same time eonferring upon 
him an honorary degree of M. D. : and in 1650,* he 

nature’s abhorrence thereof, the Torricellian experiment in 
quicksilver, the descent of heavy bodies and the degrees of 
acceler''^4on therein, and divers other things of like nature. 
Some of which were then but new discoveries, and others not 
so generally known or embraced as they now arc, with other 
things appertaining to w’hat hath been called the ‘ New Philo- 
sophy ; ’ which from the times of Galileo at Florence, and Sir 
Francis Bacon (Lord Verulani) in England, hath been much 
cultivated in Italy, France, German}^, and other parts abroad, 
as well as with us in England. 

About the year 1648-9, some of our company being removed 
to Oxford (first Dr. Wilkins, then I, and soon afterward Dr. 
Goddard) our company divided. Those in London continued 
to meet there as before (and we with them, when we had oc- 
casion to be there) ; and those of us at Oxford with Dr. Ward, 
since Bishop of Salisbury, Dr. Ralph Bathurst, now President 
of Trinity College in Oxford, Dr. Petty (since Sir William 
Petty), Dr. Willis, then an eminent physician in Oxford, and 
divers others, continued such meetings m Oxford, and brought 
those studies into fashion there; meeting first at Dr, Petty’s 
lodgings in an apothecary’s house, because of the convenience 
of inspecting drugs and the like, as there was occasion ; and 
after his remove to Ireland (though not so constantly) at the 
lodgings of Dr. Wilkins, the Wanlcn of Wadham College, and 
after his reriiovai to IVinity College in Cambridge, at the lodg- 
ings of the Hon. Mr. Robert Boyle, then resident for divers 
years in Oxford. 

“These meetings in London continued, and after the King’s 
return in 1660 were increased with the accession of divers wor- 
thy and honourable persons ; and were, afterward, incorpo- 
rated by the name of the Royal Society, &c. and so continue 
lo this day ” (Sec Smith’s Collection of MSS. in the Bodl. 
Libr.) 

* In December of the same year, he was principally 
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was admitted a candidate of the College of Phy. 
sicians in London/ 

In the beginning of the following year, upon the 
resignation of Dr. Clayton, he was elected Anatomy 
Professor ; and he, likewise, succeeded Dr. Knight in 
the Professorship of Music in Gresham College. 
In 1652, he was appointed Physician to the army 


concerned in restoring to life one Anne Green, who had 
been hanged at Oxford for the murthcr of her bastard child. 
Of this woman it is related, that she hung nearly half an hour; 
during which time her friends, in order to put her out of pain, 
beat upon her breast, suspended themselves from her legs, and 
lifting her up pulled her down again with sudden and violent 
jerks: yet was she not deprived of life ! After being placed in 
her coffin, she was observed to breathe, upon which a lusty ftj. 
low stamped with all his force on her breast and stomach. Her 
body was then consigned to the doctors, who finding some rfeat 
in it, proceeded (we are not told by wliat means) to recover 
her. iShc lived many years afterward, and bore several children. 

If Hippolytus, revived only by poetic fancies (quaintly ob- 
serves Fuller) was surnamed Virbius, because twice a man: 
why may not Mulierbia by as good proportion be applied to lu*r, 
who since is married, and liveth in this country in good reputa- 
tion ? ” 

Among many other epigrams on this subject, the. following 
was written by Dr. Ralph Bathurst : 

In Puellam l^i^oTrorf^ov^ a paiibulo ?’eviviscent€in, 

Quje miper medicos vespillonesque 

Kl non nnuis victit7i(i moi'tis eratj % 

Quam be Netricis titahim mernissc putayida tst. 

Cum potcrat stamen sic rctiovarc suuyn ? 

* Thou more than mortal, tliat with many lives 
Hast mock’d the sexton and the doctor’s knives; 

The name of Spinster thou raay’st justly wed, 

Since there’s no halter stronger than thy thread.* 

For a longer account of Anne Green, see Morgan’s * Phoenix 
Britannicus.’ 
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in Ireland ; and discharged the same office to 
three successive Lord Lieutenants, Lambert, Fleet- 
wood, and Henry Cromwell. These preferments, 
together with extensive practice in the city of 
Dublin, placed him in a state of affluence. His 
active genius, however, could not he confined to the • 
science of physic. Being an excellent mathemati- 
cian, he was comjdctely master of the art of survey- 
ing ; and having observed that after the Irish rebel- 
lion of 1641 the foifeited lands, which had been 
allotted to the soldiers for suppressing it, were very 
defectively measured, he forw arded such representa- 
tions upon the subject to the Protector, that he ob- 
tained from him a contract in 16.54 to make new 
admeasurements. By his extraordinary accuracy 
upon this occasion tlie true value of every estate, 
exceedytg 60/. per ann. was asc'ertained, and })lans 
were, also, drawn by him of the whole territory.* 
His contract netted him upward of ten thousand 
pounds. Henry Cromwell, being appointed Lord 
IJeutenant of Ireland in the course of that year, 
chose Dr. Petty to be his Secretary, in 1657 
made him Clerk of the Council, and jn'oeured 
him to be returned in the English parliament, 
for the boiough of West Looe in Cornwall. But 
here he met with a sevei-e mortification, being 
impcaclted in March 1658, by Sir Hierom Saiikey, 
for high crimes and misdemeanors in his survey 
and distribution of the Iiish lands, a business for 
which he had justly expected universal applause. 

* From authentic records it appears that, in 16.55, he had 
surveyed ‘ 2 , 800,000 acres of forfeited iniproveable land, part of 
which he bad divided among the disbanded iddiers. 
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The charge however being general, and the Doctor 
absent in Ireland, it was thought reasonable that 
it should be I’cduccd into aiticles, and in the mean 
time that he should he summoned to attend the 
house within the space of a month. But' the par- 
liament being suddenly dissolved by Richard Crom- 
well, the business never came to a final issue. 

The attempt having thus failed in England, Sankey 
commenced a more vigorous prosecution against him 
in Ireland, upon his retuni ; and though he published a 
justification of his conduct entitled ‘ Brief Proceedings 
between himself and Sir Tlierom, with Reflexions 
upon some Persons and Things in Ireland,’ yet 
neither this [)orformance, nor a letter written in his 
favour by Henry Cromwell to his brother the Pro- 
tector, could ])rcvent his being dismissed from all 
public employment, when tlu; remnant of the I,ong 
Parliament resumed the reins c)f govtTnment. Upon 
this ev'ent, in June; ho became a member of the 

Rota CLm.* Ilis courtly interest however visibly 
declining, he employed his time in improving his Irish 
estates, m hich were then v(*ry consideral)l(‘, till the 
Restoration. He then came over to England, and was 
graciously received by his jMaJosty; who soon afterward 
appointed him one of the Commissioners of the Court 
of Claims, established in Ireland, in 1662, to s('ttle 
the disputes relative to forfeited estates in thM; kiiig- 

* The scheme of this club (which was held at IMiles* coffee- 
house in New Palace Yard, Westminster) was, ‘ that all officers 
of state should be chosen by ballot for a limited time, alter 
which they should resign, and be succeeded by others to be 
elected in the same manner ; a certain number of members of 
parliament were, likewise, to be changed unuutdly by rotation.* 
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doni. He likewise conferred upon him the honour 
of knighthood, constituting him by a new patent 
Surveyor General of Ireland, and ordering that all 
the lands of which he had been possessed in May 
1659 should be confirmed to him for ever ; so that 
his estate amounted, according to his own account, 
to six thousand pounds per ann., and from Mount 
Mangorton, in the county of Kerry, he could see 
fifteen thousand acres which owned him for their 
proprietor. 

Upon the institution of ‘ The Royal Society of 
London,’ in 1662, he was elected one of their first 
Council; and on the renewal of the charter of 
‘ The College of Physicians,’ In 1663, though he 
MO longer practised medicine, his namt; was inserted 
in the list of the Fellows. About this time, also, 
he gave a fresh proof of his genius for mechanics and 
his skill in navigation ; having invented a double- 
bottomed ship, to sail against wind and tide, which 
perlormcd her first voyage very expeditiously, from 
Dublin to Holyhead, in Jidy 1664. The Faii of 
Ossory, and several other j)ersons of distinction, em- 
barked in her upon her return, and repeated the ex- 
jKiriment within the bar near Dublin. In a hard 
gale she put out to sea with a prime Dutch sailer, 
which was thought to be overset, while Sir William’s 
vessel did not incline above half a foot. She was 
therefore called ‘ the Pad of the sea,’ and in sailing, 
caniage, and security appeared unrivfilletl ; but, on 
her return to Dublin from a second voyage, she was 
destroyed by a violent storm, in which a fleet of 
seventy sail perished. Of this vessel he presented 
hi the Royal Society a model, which is still prer 
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served in their repository :* he likewise coftimunL 
cated to them, in 1665, a discourse on ship-building, 
containing some curious secrets in that art. But 
this piece was lost to the pul)lic, being withdrawn 
by Ijord Brounkei’, the President of that learned 
body in 1682 (though the author was then living) 
under the pretence, that ‘ it was too great an ar- 
canum of state to be commonly perused.’ 

Sir William Petty employed great part of his time 
for several years in attempts to improve upon his 
plan : and after having made upward of tw'enty 
models at considerable expense, he at length com- 
pleted a vessel, whidi on it’s public exhil»ition hf)\v- 
ever in the harbour of Dublin, in December 1 684, 
miserably disappointed every expectation ; thoiigli 
her inventor bad confidently asserted, ‘ that he would 
construct passage-boats between Dublin and Chester, 
which shoidd as I’egularly go and I’cturn on set days, 
in all weathers, as stage-coaches ! f ’ 

*■ It was a maxim of his, in all matters of science, “ nev«i 
to talk of any thing in the general, but always to mention Itim 
place, measure, or tveig/if in precise terms.” 

f The unfortunate Mr. Day had, probably, studied the ac- 
count of this double-bottomed ship ; and also of the barge in- 
vented by Cornelius Drebei, a Dutchman, which was actually 
rowed under water in the reign of Janies I. for a considerable 
time and distance, with the greatest security to the persons an 
board. The error in these extraordinary projects .seems to he, 
the imaginii g that what is correct in theory, and under favour- 
able circumstances will stand the test of partial experiments, 
can be carried into universal [iraetico. Drebei, I’clty, and Day 
witlt every thing advantageously disposed, made each one sue 
ccssful experiment ; but their second demonstrated, iu the two 
latter instances, that the inventors had not made allowance for 
aommon accidents, or at least, had not enabled tlieir machiotv 
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But this mortification did not deter him from con- 
tinuing his studies in naval architecture during the re- 
mainder of his life. He transmitted several ingenious 
essays on the subject to the Royal vSociety ; and his 
Treatise on Naval Philosophy, addressed to the Earl 
(afterward Duke) of JMarlljorough, was published after 
his death. 

In 166(5, Sir Wdliam puJdished his ‘ Verhum Sa^ 
pienti,^ containing an Account of the Wealth and 
Expenses of England, and the Method of raising 
Taxes in the most equal iManner ; show ing, like- 
wise, that England can bear the Charge of four JMil- 
lions annually, w hen the Occasions of Go\ eminent 
require it.’ f Though this, how ever, w as his first tract 
comprehensively exhibiting the nature of the public 
revenues, his celebrated treatise on Political Arith- 
metic, it appears, w as presented by liim to (,'harles 


to surmount thorn. Day’s vessol had a false bottom, standing 
on foot like ^ butcher’s block : this, which c.ontained the ballast, 
was attached by screws to tire bottom, and it was conceived 
could at all times, win n deemed necessary, by turning a few 
pegs he disengaged and left behind. He Irad actually accom- 
plished his object in a Norwich market-boat fitted for his pur- 
pose, in w hich he sunk himself thirty feet under water in Yar- 
mouth Hoads, and after remaining twenty four hours below', 
rose to the surface with great facility: hut his next experiment 
at Plymouth proved fatal. On the' twenty eiglith of June 1774, 
he went dowm in tw’enty two fathom water and never re-appeared, 
nor could any thing be ascertained concerning the vessel. 

* See the Extracts. 

t What would this illustrious man have said, if any one could 
have told him that on a future day, w ithin a century and a half, 
adescendent of his (and worthy of his great ancestor) the pre- 
sent Marquis of bansdow’ne should have presided over the 
finances of his country, when she w'ould be able to sustain a 
peace-establishment of nearly twenty times that amount! 

VOL. IV. T 
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II. in manuscript upon his restoration.^ He had. 
likewise, published a small piece on a more confined 
plan in 1662, entitled, " A Treatise on Taxes and 
Contributions: showing the Nature and Measures 
of Crown-Lands, Assessments, Customs, Poll-monies, 
Lotteries, Benevolences, &c.” chiefly calculated to an- 
swer the purposes of the court ; but his ‘ Vcrhum 
Sapient '^ as furnishing a general display of his prac- 
tical abilities, Avas avcU received from it’s novelty, 
there being at that time scarcely any work extant 
upon the property and resources of the kingdom. 

In 1667, he manied Elizabeth, daughter to Sir 
Hardi’es WaUer of Castle Tow n in tlie county of 
limerick, and relict of Sir IMaurice Fenton, Baronet; 
and from this time he engaged in various pursuits, 
w hich evinced tlie activity of his extensive genius, iu 
the promotion both of tljc national interests and of Ids 
own. Me opened lead-mines, introduced a trade for 
timber, set up iron-works, and estal dished a jdlcliavd- 
fishery, all in the county of Kerry ; making frecjueiit 
visits to Ireland, and promoting the institution of a 
Philosophi(*al Society at Dublin, of which he was 
elected President in 1684. For this body he com- 
piled a catahigiie of cheap and simple ex|)erimeiits, 
adapted to it’s infant state; and in his '' Supplcx 
P hilosophia^ drew up a descrijdion of forty five plii- 
losophical instruments, which he subsecpiently sent to 
them as a jiresent from Tondon. 

In 1685, he made Ids w ill,f which is ♦as rC' 

^ This perhaps accounts for the honours and favours con- 
ferred upon liirn by that Prince, to whom no one could be more 
acceptable than an author that taught him how to increase 
revenues. 

t See the Extracts. 
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markable as any oth(*r transaction of his life. 
Two years afterward, deatli put a periodi to liis useful 
labours. He was carii(3d off Ity a i>anf>Teiie in his 
foot, occasioned throiu^h the His ix>dy was in- 

terred, near his i)aients, in llic chancel of Rumsey 
Church ; and over his grave was cut on a plain flat 
stone, by an illiterate workman, the simple inscrip- 
tion ‘ Here layes Sir IViUunn Pety- 

He was the first financier of this country, who 
publicly reduced the science of raising and ap[)lying 
the public revenues of the kingdom to a regular 
system. His writings were numerous upon subjects 
belonging to the classes of arts and manufac'tures, 
|)articularly on dyeing and tlu' w ollen manufactory, 
most of wliich are to lie found eitlier in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions, or in the Mitlory of the Royal 
So(*iety by Dr. Birch. His Poiu rrc Ai. Auitumk- 
is a master}>iec(' in ifs kind, and from tlie time 
of ifs publication lias served as a grammar to young 
statesmen, Tlie increase of our national debts and 
taxes, indeed, of our revenue-rt'sources, and of our 
commerce renders it daily more valuable as a Vadc- 
mecum to modern financiers. 

His eldest son was cri^ated Baron of Shelburne, in 
the county of Watc rfoivl in Ireland, by \\ illiain 

* ‘ Or a Oi.'icoiir: 0 tlio Ibifrr.t aiul \’aiae ot 

lands, People, IknlilioLis, ilusbantlry, ? Conit^irvco, 
fishery, Artisans, Seamen, SoMiers, Pnhilc Revenues. Inlrro.st.'', 
laxes, Superlneratlon, Pe^isteries, Ihmks, \\'iliiUion oi Men, 
Increasing ef wSeauien, oi’ Militias Heilnna.^, Situation, Slop- 
ping, Power at Sea, I've as the same re lates to every C’ountry in 
general, but more pa -tlcularly to the 'iVa-ritories ol his Majosty 
of Great Britain, and iiis Neigl>t8>u!s oi l loiiand, Zealand, and 
France.^ It \,as publislmd in betavo at Loudon by his son, in 
and has been frequcnlly reprintou since. 

r 2 
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III. and dying without issue, was succeeded by his 
younger brother, Henry, who was farther created 
Viscount Dxmkerron in the county of Kerry, and 
Earl of Shelburne in 1718. The marquisate of Lans- 
downe is now possessed by his representative. 
A striking example of the establishment of a noble 
family originating in the talents and industry of a 
single individual, wlio after being reduced to such 
penury in France, as to be obliged “ to live for a 
week or two on three pennyworth of walnuts, hewed 
out a fortune to himself,” and left behind liirn at his 
death 6, .500/. per aim. in land, above 4.5,000/. in 
personal effects, and a plan t)f demonstrable improve- 
ment on his estate, to produce 4,000/. jOcr «««. in 
addition. His genius has not been disgraced by his 
descendents. 


EXTllAOTS. 

The last Will of Sir JF. Petty, Kiit. 

‘ In the name of God, Amen. I Sir William Petty, 
Knt., born at Rumsey in Hantshirc, do, revoking all 
other and former wills, make this my last will and 
testament ; premising the ensuing preface to the same, 
whereby to express my condition, design, intentions, 
and des! ’es concerning the |H;rsons and things con- 
tained in and relating to my said will, for the better 
expounding any tiling which may hereafter seem 
doubtful therein, and also for justifying on behalf of 
my children the manner and means of getting and 
acquiring the estate which I heix'by bequeath unto 
siliem, exhorting them to improve the same by no 
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worse negotiations. In the first place I declare and 
affirm, that at the full age of fifteen years I had ob- 
tained the Latin, Greek, and French tongues, the 
whole body of common arithmetic, the practical geo- 
metry and astronomy conducing to navigation, dial- 
lings, &c., with the knowledge of several mathema- 
tical trades; all which, and having been at the 
University of Oxon, prefeiTcd me to the King’s 
navy, Avhere at the age of twenty years I had got- 
ten up about threescore pounds, with as much mathe- 
matics as any of my age was known to have had. 
With this provision, anno 164.3, wlien the civil wars 
betwixt the King and Parliament grew hot, I went 
into the Netherlands and France for three years, and 
having vigorously followed my studies, especially that 
of medicine, at Utrecht, T..eyden, Amsterdam, and 
Palis, I returned to Rumsey where I M’as bom» 
bringing back with me my brother Antony, whom I 
had bred, with about 10/. more than I had carried 
out of England. With this 70/., and my endeavours, 
ia less than four years more I obtained my degree of 
M. D. in Oxford, and forthwith thereupon to be ad- 
*tnittcd into the College of Physicians, London, and 
into sevcial clulis of the virtuous : after all Avhich 
expenses defrayed, 1 bad left 28/. ; and in the next 
two years, being made Fellow of Brazen Nose, and 
Anatomy Professor in Oxford, and also reader at 
Gresham College, I advanced my said stock to about 
400/. and (with 100/. more, advanced and given to 
We to go for Ireland) unto full 500/. Upon the 10th 
of September 1652, I landed at IWaterford in Ire- 
land, Physician to the Army, who had sujipressed the 
1‘ebellion begun in 1641, and to the General of the 
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same, and the head-quarters, at the rate of 20^. pe; 
diem^ at which 1 continued till June 1559, gaining 
by iny_ practice 400/. a-ycar above the said salary. 
About September 1654, I [)erceiving that the admea- 
surement of the lands, forfeited by the aforementioned 
rebellion, and intended to regulate the satisfaction of 
the soldiers who had suppressed the same, was most 
insufficiently and al)surdly managed : I obtained a 
contract, dated lltli December 1654, for making 
the same admeasiireinent, and by God’s blessing so 
performed tlie same, as tliat 1 gained about 9000/. 
thereby ; wliicli with the 500/. al)ovementioned, my 
salary of 20.y. per diem, the benefit of my practice, 
together witli 60/. given me for an after-survey of the 
adventurers’ land, and 800/. more for two years 
salary as Clerk of the Council, raised me an estftk^ 
of about 13,0001., in re ady and real money, at o 
time wlien u itliout art. inteicsl, or autliority .jncii 
biuight as mucli lands for lO.v. in iv'al money, as in 
this ye ar (1685) yields lOv, per ann, read, above 
Majesty's ((uit-rents. Now I ht'stonc'd [ant (/f lli(‘ 
said 13,000/. in soldiers’ dt bi ntiires, part in pur- 
chasing the Karl ol* /Xiundefs iioiise and garden in* 
I^othhury, London, and part 1 ke[)t in ('ash to 
answer emergencies : liereu])on I purchased lands in 
Ireland, with soldiers' debentures, bought at above 
the market-rates, great pait w hereof 1 lost l>y the 
Court of Innocents anno 166*3; and built the said 
garden, called "Kok(m House ’^"ard, in Lothhurv, 
w hicli was for the most j)art destroyed by the dreadful 
fin‘, a)ino 1666. Afterward, anno 1667, I married 
Elizabeth, the relict of .Sir Maurice lA?»ton, Bart.; I 
set up inm-works and pilchard-fisliing in Kerry, and 
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opened the lead-mines and timber-trade in Kerry ; by 
all which, and some advantageous bargains, and 
with living under my income, I have at the making 
this my will the real and {KTsonal estate following ; 
viz. a large house and four tenements in Rumsey, 
with four acres of meadow^ upon the causeway, and 
about four acres of aralde in the fields, called JNIarks 
and Woolsworth, in all about .30/. per ami. Houses 
in Token House Yard, near Lothbury, London, 
with a least' in Piccadilly, and the Seven Stars and 
the Blazing Star in Birching I^aue, London, worth 
about 500/. per ann. ; Ijt'side mortgages upon certain 
houses in Hog Ijane, i»car Shoreditch in liondon, and 
in Erith in Kent, woi-th about 20/. per ann. I have 
three-fourtli i)arts of tin* ship Charles, w'hereof Derych 
Paine is master, which 1 valut; at 80/. per ann.. As 
the copper-plates for the majjs of Ireland, with 
the King’s pri\ ilege, I rate at 100/. per ann. (in 
all, 730/. per ann.) I have in Ireland, w ithout the 
county of Kerry, in *lands, remainders, and rever- 
sions about 3,100/. per ann. I have of neat profits 
out of the lands and woods of Kerry, 1,100/. per 
ann., bt'side iron-w'ork, fishing and h'ad-inines, and 
marblc-quanies, worth b'OO/. per ann.. in all 4,800/. 
I have as my w ife’s jointure, during her life, about 
850/. per ann. ; aiul, for fourteen years after her 
death, alwait 200/. per ann. 1 have, by 3,300/, 
at interest, 320/, per ann., in all about G.700/. per 
ann. 

‘ The personal estate is as follows, viz., in chest 
6,600/.; in the hands of Adam Loftus, 1,296/.; of 
Mr. .John Cogs, Goldsii^^h of London, 1,251/. in 
silver, j)late, and jewels: about 3,000/. in lurmture, 
goods, pictures, coach-horses, books, and watches; 
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I5I5O/. per estimate, in aU 12,000/. I # value my 
three chests of original maps and field-books, the 
copies of the Downe survey, with the barony-maps, 
and the chest of distribution-books, with two chests 
of loose papers I’elating to the survey, the two great 
barony-books, and the book of tlie history of the 
survey, all together at 2,000/. 1 have due out of 

Kerry, for arreai\s of my rent and iron, Ixjfore the 
24th of June 1685, the sum of 1,912/.; for the next 
half years rent out of my lands in Ireland, my wife’s 
jointure, and England, on or before tlie 24th of June 
next, 2,000/. IMoreover, by arrears due 30th of 
April 1685, out of all my estate, by estimate, and 
interest of money, 1,800/. By other good debts, due 
upon homh and bills at this time, per estimate, 900/. 
By debts, which 1 call bad, 4,000/. ; woilh perhaps 
800/. By del)ts, ^^hich 1 call doubtful, 50,000/. jr 
worth perhaps 25,000/., in all 34,412/.: and thetot^ 
of the M hole pei sonal estate, 46,412/. So as my 
present income for the year 1685 may be 6,700/., 
the j)rofits of the personal estate may be 4,64J/.. 
and the demonstrable improvement of my Irish estate 
may be 3,659/. per ann,^ to make in all 15,000/. per 
ann. \ in and by all manner of etfects abciting for bad 
debts, about 28,000/., whereupon 1 say in gross, that 
my real estate* or income may lx* 6,700/. per amir. 
my personal estate about 45,000/., my l)ad and des- 
perate deists. 30,000/. and the improvements may he 
4.000/. per ann. ; in all 15,000/. per ami. ut supra. 
Now, my opinion and desire is (if I could effect ih 
and if I were clear from the law, custom, and all 
other impedinumts) to add4o my wife’s jointure three 
fourths of what it is now computtid at, viz. 637/. 
ffr ann.^ to make the whole 1,587/. per ann. : which 
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addition of 637/. and 850/, being deducted out of 
the aforementioned 6,700/., leaves 5,113/. for my 
two sons; whereof I woidd my eldest son should 
have two thirds, or 3,408/., and the younger 1,705/. ; 
and that after their mother’s death, the aforesaid 
addition of 637/. should be added in like proportion, 
making for the eldest 3,832/., and for the youngest 
1,916/. : and I woidd, that the improvement of the 
estate should be equally divided lietween my two 
sons ; and that of the personal estate (first taking out 
10,000/. for my only daughter) tlie rest should 
Ije equally divided betu een my wile and three chil- 
dren : by which method my m ife would have 1 ,587/. 
per ann., and 9,000/. in personal effects ; my daughter 
would have 1 0,000/. of the Crame, and 9,000/. more 
with less certainty; my eldest son would have 3,800/. 
per ann., and half the expected imjn-ovement, with 
9.000/. in hopeful effects, over and above his wife’s 
portion ; and my youngest son would have the same 
v/ithin^ 1,900/. /JtT fl/no I ivould advise my wife in 
tliis cas(!, to spend her whole 1,587/. per ann., that 
is to say, on her own entertainment, charity, and 
munificence, without care of increasing her children’s 
fortunes ; and 1 would she should give aw'ay one- 
third of the aboiomentioned 9,000/. at her death, 
even from her children, upon any worthy object, 
and dispose ot‘ the other two-thirds to such of her 
children and grand-children as pleased her best, with- 
out regard to any other rule or proportion. In case 
of either of my three children's death under age, I 
advise as follows, viz. if my eldest, Charles, die 
without issue, I would that Henry should have three- 
fourths of what he leaves, and my daughter Anne 
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thcM’est. If Henry die, I would tlmt what he leave v 
may be equally divided between Chailes and Hemy. 

* IMeinorandum. 'J'hat I thiiik fit to rate tho 
30,000/. desperate del)ts at 1,000/. only, and to pfive 
it my dan^liter, to make her al)Ovemcn tinned 10,000/. 
and 9,000/. to be full 20,000/., which is much short 
of what I have given her younger brother ; and the 
elder brother may have 3,800/. fier ann . ; 9000/. in 
money, worth 900/. more; 2,000/. by improvements; 
and 1,300/. by inarriage, to make up the wdiole to 
8,000/. per ann.^ which is vtny w ell for the eldest 
son, as 20,000/. for the daughter.’ — He then leaves 
his wife exe cutrix and guardian during her widow- 
hood, and in case* of h(*r marrj;u;<‘, Jicr l)rother James 
Waller and Thomas Dance ; ivcomnuaiding to them 
and liis children to use the same st rvants and insti|H('r 
ments for managoiu nt of the cstati*, as w ere in )lis ^ 
life-time, at ('crtain salaries to conllniK' during 
lives, or until his yoimgi st (liild should be tw^tity 
one years, uliich would Ik* tlie 22d of ()ch>ber I69fi- 
after w hich. liis i liilditm !night put the manageinent 
of their n spective couc(TUs into what hand they 
pleased. Me proc('( ds : — "1 would not havo niy 
funeral charges to cxci ed 300/., over and al)0ve what 
sum 1 allow ; and give loO/. to set uj) a monument 
in the church of Uuinsi*}, near where jny grand- 
father, father, and inotlu v wen* huried, in nunnory 
of them, am* (if all mv bn>th(‘vs and sisters. I also 
give 5/. for a stone to Ix' >(*1 up in Lothhury church, 
London, in m(*morv ol* my hroth(*r yXntony, there 
buried about the ISth of ()ctolK*r, Hi 19* 1 nlso give; 

50/. for a small monument, to he set up in St. Bride’s 
church, Dublin, in memory of my son John, and my 
1 
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near kinsman John Petty ; supposing my wife will 
add thereunto for her excellent son Sir William 
Fenton, Bart., who was Jmried there 18 th Marcli 
1670, /. ; and, if I myself Ik* buried in any of 

the said three places, 1 would have 100 /. shall be 
bestowed on a monument fiw me in any other place, 
where I shall die. As for legacic*s for the poor, I am 
at a stand. vVs for l)eggars fw trade and election, I 
give them notliing. As for jmjK)tents by the hand 
of God, the jnd)lic onglit to maintain them. As for 
those, who have Ik (m bied to no calling nor estate, 
they sliould be put iijum their kindred. As for those 
who can get no work, the magistrate should cause 
them to be employed, which may be well done in 
Ireland, wlierc' is fifteen acres of improvealde land 
for every head: })risoners for (liini's, by the king; 
for debt, l)y tlieir prosecutors. As for those who 
compassionate tlu' sutfeiings of any obj('(‘t, let them 
relieve themselves by relieving sneh sufferers, that is, 
give*^hein alms pro I'C iiata \ and for God’s sake 
relieve those seviTal species alK)\ ementioned, where 
the abovementioiu'd obligees fail in their duties ; 
when'fore I am eontc'iited tliat T have assisted all my 
poor relations, and put many into a ^^'ay of getting 
their own bread, and have laboured in public w orks, 
and by inventions liavi* sought out real objects of 
charity : and do herel)y conjure all, w ho partake of 
my estate, from time to time to do the same at their 
peril. Nevertiu'less, to answer custom, and to take 
the surer side, I give CO/, to the most w anting of the 
parish wherein 1 die. As for the education of my 
childre n, T would that my daughter might many in 
Ireland, desiring that such a sum as I have lett her 
might not be carried out of Ireland. I wdsh that my 
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eldest son may get a gentleman’s estate in England^ 
which by what I have gotten already, intend to pur- 
chase, and by what I presume he may have with a 
wife, may amount to lietween 2,000/. and 3,000/. per 
ann., and by some office he may get there, toge- 
ther with an ordinary su{)crlucration, may reasonably 
be expected ; so as I design my youngest son’s trade 
and emj)loymeiit to he the prudent management of 
our Irish estate for himself and liis elder brother, 
which 1 suppose his said brother must consider him 
for. As lor myself, I being now about threescore 
and two years old, I intend to attend the improve- 
ment of my lands in Ireland, and to get in the many 
debts owing unto me ; and to promote the trade, iof 
iron, lead, marble, fish, and timlier, whereof t^y 
estate is capable' ; and as for studies and experiments, 
I think now to confine the saint; to the anatomy of 
the people and political arithmetic; as also 
imjirovement of ships, land-carriages, gun#,'i^niud 
pumps, as of most use to mankind, not blamiH^ the 
studie.s of other men. As for religion, I die^in the 
profession of that faith, and in the practict; |if suc3t 
worship, as 1 find established by the law of my 
country ; not being able to lielieve what I myself 
please, nor to w orship God better than by doing as 
I w ould be done unto, and observing the laws of my 
country, and ex|)ressing my love and honour to 
Almighty vjod by such signs and tokens, a.s are 
understood to be such by the people with whom I 
live, God knowing my heart ('ven without any at 
all ; and thus begging the Divine Majesty to make 
me what he would have me to be, both as to faith 
and good works, I willingly resign my sold into his 
hailds, relying only on his infinite mercy and the 
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niierits of my Saviour for my happiness after this 
life; where I exjiect to know and see God more 
clearly, than by the study of the Scriptures and of 
Ids works I have been liitherto aide to do. Grant 
me, O Lord, an easy passage to tliysell’, tliat as I 
have lived in thy fear, I may be known to die in thy 
favour. Amen.’ 

POLITICAL ANATOMY 01- IllKLAND. 

CHAP. V. 

‘ Of the future Settlement of Ireland, P rorogation 
of liebellions, and it's Union xvith England. 

‘ The Englisli invaded Ireland about five hundred 
years since ; at which time, if the Irish were in 
number 1,200,000, anno 1641, they were but 
600,000 in number two hundred years ago, and not 
above ,^00,000 at the time of their invasion ; for 
,‘100,000 people v ill. by the ordinary course of gene- 
ration, l>ecome 1.200.000 in five hundred years; 
allowance being made for the extraordinary effects of 
epidemical diseases, famines, wars, &c. 

‘ There is at this day no monument or real argu- 
ment, tiiat when the Irish were first invaded, they 
had any stone-housing at all, any inoiu'}', any ibreign 
trade; nor any learning but tlie legends of the 
saints, psalters, missals, rituals, Ac.: nor geometry, 
astronomy, anatomy, architecture, enginery, paint- 
ing, carving, nor any kind of manufacture, nor the 
least use of nuA'igation or the art military. 

‘ Sir John Davys hath expressed much wit and 
learning, in giving the causes w'hy Ireland was in no 
measure reduced to English government, till in Queen 
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Elizabeth's reign, and since; and withal offers several 
means, whereby what yet remains tolxi done may be 
still effected. 

‘ ThS eoiK jnest made by the English, and described 
in the preamble of the Act of Pailianient passed 
anno lGt)2 for the settlement of Ireland, gave means 
for ail)' thing that had been reasonable of that kind; 
but their forfeiters beijjg abroad, and suffering with 
his Majesty from the same usurping hands, made 
some diversion. 

‘ Wherefore {rebus sic stantibus) what is now to 
be done is the (ptestion, viz. what may be done by 
natural possibility, if autbority saw it fit? 

‘ Some furious spirits have w ishc'd that the IiisKi' 
would rebel agairi, that they might be put to 'the', 
swox'd; but 1 dcclaie that motion to b*? not ©ily 
impious and inhuman, but w ithal frivolous and'jxer- 
nicious, even to them who have rashly wished for 
those occasions. 

‘ That the Irish will not easily reliel again, I Ixc- 
lieve from tlie memory of their former succe.s.sos. 
especially of tlie last, had not many ])rovidences 
inter[)osed, and u ith<'d liom the consideration of these 
following {)arti( ulars, viz : 

1. That tlu; Britisli Protestant.s and (dunrh 
have three-fourths of all tlu' lands; five-sixths of 
all the luaising; nine-tenths of all the housing 
in walled towns jind |)hu;t‘s of strength; two-thirds 
of, the foreign ti ade: that si,\ of ('ight of ail the 
Irish live in a brutish nasty condition, as in 
cabins, with neither chinxney, door, stairs, nor win- 
dow; feed tdiiefly uj)on milk and potatoes, whereby 
their sjnrits are not di.sjxosed for warj and that 
d^hough there be in Ireland eight Pajiists for three 
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others, y<^ there are far more soldiers and soldier- 
like meu of tliis latter an., suialler number, than of 
the former. 

‘ That Ills Majesty, w ho Ibrnierly could do nothinj^ 
for and upon Ireland, I)ut by the liel[) ol' England, 
hath now a revenue upon the place to maintain, if 
he please, 7,000 men in arms, l)esitle a Protestant 
militia of 25,000 more, the most whereof ai-e expert 
in war. 

‘ That the Protestants have housing enough with 
places of strength within live miles of the sea-side 
to receive, and pnjtect, and harbour every man, 
woman, and child belonging- to them ; and hav'e also 
places of strength of their ow n jn-operty so situaU* 
in all parts of Ireland, to which they can easily travel 
Ihe shortest day of the year. 

‘ That being- able to secure their persons, even 
upon all sudden emt'rgoncies, they can ht' easily sup- 
plied out of England w ith food siifneient to maintain 
them, till they have hnrnt ICO.OOO of theii- afore- 
described cabins, not worth 50,()()()/.. destroyed stacks 
and haggards of corn, and disturbed their tillage, 
which the embodied Biitisb can soon and easily 
achieve. 

■ That a few ships of w ar, whereof the Irish have 
none, nor no skill or pra«-tic(* of navigation, can 
hinder their relief from all foreign in-lp. 

' ‘ That tew foreigners t an help them if they would. 

But that none, not the King ol Franct', can gain 
advantage by so doing-, t-ven tlioiigh be suceeedt?d. 
I'or England bath constantly lost tlu'se five hundred 
years by their meddling with Ireland. And at this 
day, than when Ireland w as never so rich and splendid, 
it Were the advantage tif the English to abandon their 
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wliole interest in that country, and fatal to any other 
nation to take it, as hath been elsewhere (as I think] 
demonstrated; and the advantage of the landlord* 
of Ei%land, to give them the equivalent of what 
they should so quit out of their own estates in 
England. . 

‘ Lastly, let the Irish know that there are, ever 
were, and will be, men discontented with their 
present conditions in England, and ready for any ex- 
ploit and change, more than are sufficient to quell 
any insurrection they (ran make and abide bjr, 

‘ Wherefore, decbning all mUitary means of settling 
and securing Ireland in (reace and plenty, what we 
offer shall tend to the transmitting of oqe people into 
the other, and the thorough ITnion of interests upon 
natural and lasting principles; of which I shall cnti- 
merate several, though seemingly never so uqefHitli 
and extravagant. <’ 4 ’ 

‘ 1. If Ilemy II. had or could have broughA o%r 
all the people of Ireland into England, decbri«PK 
benefit of their laml ; he had fortified, bcai^fied, 
and enriched England, and done real kindness to 
the Irish. I'he same Avork is near four times as 
hard now to be done as tlum : but it might be done, 
even now, with advantage to all parti(!S. 

‘ 2. Whereas there are now 200,000 British, ami 
800,000 Papists, whereof 600,000 live in a wretebod 
way aL wementioned : if an exchangxi w'as made ol 
but about 200,000 Irish, and the bke number of 
British brought over in their room, tlien the natni'al 
str^gth of the British w'oiild lx? equal to that of the 
Irish ; but their political and artificial strength thi’»v 
times as great, and so visible, that the Irish Avoiild 
nei^stir upon a national or religious account. 
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3, There are, among the 600,000 abovementioiled 
of the poor Irish, not above 20,000 of unmarried 
marriageable women ; nor would above 2000 per 
ann. grow and become such. Wherefore, if qjae half* 
of the swd women were in one year, and the other 
half |h^e Wxt transported into England, and disposed 
one io e^h parish, and as many English brought 
back ^4 niitrried to the Irish, as would improve 
their d^^iling but to an house and garden of thi^ee 
pounds’ value, the whole work of natural transmuta- 
tion a]p,d union would in four or five years be accom- 
plished. ’ 

‘ The charge of making tlie exchange would not 
be ZOfii^ih^er arm., which is about six weeks’ pay 
of the^r^nt or late armies in Ireland. 

‘ If the^lrfsh must have priests, let the number of 
theitt,: which is now between two and three thousand 
seculai* and regulars, be reduced to the competent 
number of one thousand, which is eight hundred 
soi^lo the patroniige of eacli [iriest ; which should 
be Impwn persons, and Englishmen, if it may be. 
So when the priests who govern the conscience, 

and the women who influence other pow erf ul appe- 
tites, sMtf 1)0 English, both of w bom being in the 
bosom of the men, it must be that no massacring 
of English, as heretofore, can haj)peii again. jMore- 
over, when the language of the children shall be 
English, and the whole economy of the family 
English, viz. diet, apjiarel, the transmutation 
will be very easy and qui<^k. 

‘ Add hereunto that if both kingdoms w ere 
under one legislative power and parU ament, the mem- 
bers whereof should be proportionable in power and 
wealth of each nation, there w ould be no danger such 

VOL. IV. u 
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a parliament' should do any thing to the prejudice of 
the English interest in Ireland ; nor could the Irish 
ever complain of partiality, when they shall be freely 
and proportionahly rei)i'esentcd in all legislatures. 

‘ The inconveniences of the Not-union, a^d absur- 
dities, seem to l)e these, viz : ' * 

‘1. It is absurd, that Englishmen boro, Sight over 
into Ireland by the commissions of thOT oi^ King, 
and tliere sacrificing their lives for the Kitfjg^ interest 
and succeeding in his sciwice* should therefore be 
accounted aliens, foreigners, arid also enemies, sucli 
as were the Irish belitre Henry the Vllth’s time; 
whom if an Englishman ha(i then killed, he had suf- 
fered nothing for it : fi)r it is l)Ut indul^iDee and 
connivance, that now tlie same is not stl^ in, force. 
For such, formerly, was the condition of "Irishmen: 
and that of l-'iiglislnnen is now the saitie, othent'ise 
than as custom has relieved them. 

‘ It is absurd, that the iahahiCnnts of Ireland, 
rally an<l necessarily bound to obey their sovert 
should not be permitted to know hftw, or what^;the 
same is : i. e. \vlu;ther the parliament of England, or 
that of Irelatid ; aiKl in what cases the one, and in 
what the other. Which uncertainty is, orinay be, 
made, a pretence for any disoljcdience. 

‘ It is absurd, that Englishmen in Ireland should 
either he aliens there, or else lje hound to laws, in 
the maki: g whereof they are not represented. 

‘ It is absurd, if the legislative j)r)wer he in Ireland, 
that the final judgement of causes between man and 
man should he in England ; viz. that writs of en'or 
should remove causes out of Ireland to the King’s 
Bench in England : that the fiiud tleierniination ol 
Ity -causes ecclesiastical »Iioui^*be, also, ended 
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in England : nor that men should know, whether the 
Chancery of England have jurisdiction in Ireland; 
and whether the decrees of Chancery in one Chancery 
can be ex(^uted in the other. 

‘ As inconveniences, it is one, that we should 
do tostiS^c betAveen the two kingtlonis, as the Sjia- 
niards^i^ the^JVest Indies du to all other nations ; for 
which %tise,' all other nations have war with them 
there. 

And that a ship trading from Ireland into the 
islarida^f America should be forced to unlade the 
commodities shipped from h-eland in England, and 
afte^w^l^ds Jjring th.eni liome; tliereby necessitating 
the primiem ipf such gof»ds to run unnecessary hazard 
and ex^lJ^s. 

‘ It is Inconvenient, that the sarric king’s subjects 
should pay customs as aliens, passing from one jiart 
of the same, theii’ own king’s tin ritories, to another. 

‘ Thtf obief obji-ction against the remedy of these 
evils i»| 

‘ THfc his Majesty Avoidd by the Union lose much 
of his nouble customs, which lK*ing true, let us see 
■trhat the safiie; amounts unto ; and if it be sufficient, 
to liitider the remedy of these evils, and if it be 
iiToparahle liy s(^nie otlier wny. 

‘ Anno vvliieh was the best year of trade 

that hath been tliese many years in Ircdand, when 
neither plapie nor wars impeat hed it, and \\ hen 
^nen were g'eiKTally disposed to sjih'ndoi* and libe- 
rality, and wlien the net for hindei’in^' entile eoniing 
out of Ireland into i^nj;lcmd was not yet made, nor 
that made? for unladin^\in hhi^land ships liound from 
America into Ireland V 1 say in that ye ar the customs 
upon exported and imported cenmiodities, lictween 

L 2 
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Ireland and England was but — — — ■ 

but not one-sixth thereof, which since, how easily 
may it be added to the other charges upon England 
and Ireland, which are together perhaps 150,000/. 
per ann.? 

‘ 2. If it b» for the good of England to keep Ire- 
land a distinct kingdom, why do not tlic predominant 
party in parliament (suppose the western nlfembers) 
make England beyond Trent another kin^om, under 
commerce, and take tolls and customs upon the 
borders? Or why was there ever union between 
England and l\’^ales, the good effects and fruits 
whereof were never cpiestioned ? And why may not 
the entire kingdom of England be farther caiito- 
nised for the advantage of parlies? 

‘ As for the practice : the Peers of Ireland assem- 
bled in parliament may depute so many (^|^eir 
* numbei’, as make the one-sixtii part of the l^l|^ of 
England, to be called by writ into the Lords’d^^3^s<; 
of England; and the Commons in Ireland, 
in like manner, may depute the like prop(won of 
other members to sit with the Commons of !^gland, 
the King and that House admitting of them. 

‘ But if the parlianumt of England be ali’eady tlic 
legislative power of Ireland, why may they ri(jt call 
a competent number out of Ireland, as aforesaid, or 
in some other more convenient mannei’ ? 

‘ All these shifts and expedients are necessary hut 
for the fii’st time, until the matter be agreed upon 
by both nations in some one pai liarncnt. 

‘ It is supposed, the wealth of Ireland is about the 
eighth or tenth part of that of England ; and the 
Kipg’s revenue in both kingdoms seems about that 
proportion. 
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Verbum Sapienti (attached to it). 

‘ CHAP. IX. 

* Motives to the quiet bearing of extraordinary 

Taxes. 

‘ Having showed how great and glorious things 
may be done with no less difficidty, than what one- 
fourth of the King’s subjects do already endure ; I 
offer these farther reasons to fjuiet men’s minds, in 
case this' utmost^SSO, 000/. per mensem should lie ever 
detnihded upon this Holland war. 

i; Tlui of all naval expense, not one-twentieth 
is for foreign commodities ; nor need it be one-fortieth, 
if the people would do their part, and the governors 
direct them the nearest ways. 

‘ 2,^ That st(jppage of trade is considerable, but as 
one t6‘ eight; for w^e exchange not above five millions 
worth pf?* ann. for our forty. 

‘ S^i^Tliat the expense of the King, Ac. being 
about 400,000/. per ann.y is but one-hundredth part 
of the expense of the natioji, Avho all have tlie plea- 
sure and lionour of it. 

‘ 4. That the money of the n.ntion being but about 
five millions and a half, and the earning of tlie same 
twenty-five, it is not difficult for them to increase 
their money a million per ann. by an easy adv,anee 
of their industry, applied ti> such manufactures as 
will fetch money from abroad. 

‘ 5. The wealth of England lies in land and people, 
so as they may make five parts of six of the tvhole; 
fiut the wet 1th of Holland lies more in money, housing, 
shipping, and wares. Now supjMJsing England three 
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times as rich as Holland in land and people (as it is) 
and Holland twice as rich as we in other particulars ; 
(as it scarce is) we are still, upon the balarice of the 
whole, nearly tw ice as rich as they : of which I wish 
those, that understand Holland, would consider and 
calculate. 

‘ 6. There are in England above four acres of 
arable, meadow', and pasture land, for every soul in 
it; and those so fertile, as that the labour of one itian 
in tilling them is sufficient to get a bare livelihood 
for above ten : so as it is for w ant of discipline, that 
any poverty appears in England, and that any arc 
hanged or starved upon that .account. 

‘CHAP. X. 

* How to employ the People, ami the Knd thereof^ 

‘ We said, that half the people l)y a very gend^ 
Labour might much enrich the kingdom, and m 
vanco it's honour, hy setting’ apart largely for juihlic 
uses : l)iit the dilliculty is, upon wliat shall they em- 
ploy tlieniselv^es ? 

* To which I answer in general, upon produciiij^ 
food and necessaries for tlie \\ hole peoj)le of tlie land 
hy few hand.s: whethej* hy labouring harder, or hy 
introducing the eoinpendiuni and facilitations cl 
art, which i.s ecjuivalent to wliat men vainly hoped 
from polygamy. Forasmuch as he, that can do th‘' 
work of five men by one, eflects thcr sanu' as the he- 
g(*tting of four adult worknum. Nor is such advant- 
age worth finver year s’ purchase than that of lands, ov 
what we estec^rn likes! to perjretual. Now the 
makjlng neces.saries cheap, by the iiM'ans afoicsaid, 
and not hy raising more of tiu^m than van be 
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whilst they are good, will necessitate others to buy 
them with much labour of other kinds. For if one 
man could raise corn enough for the whole better 
than any one man, then that man would have the 
natural monopoly of corn, and could exact more 
labour for it in exchange, than if ten others raised 
ten times as much com as is necessary ; which would 
make other labour so much the dearer, as men were 
less under the need of engaging upon it. 

‘ 2. By this way we might recover our lost cloth- 
trade, which by the same the Dutch got from us. 
By this way the Fast Indians furnish us, from the 
other end of the world, with linen chcaj)er than our- 
selves can make them with w liat grow s at our own 
doors. By lliis ni(‘ans we might fetcli flax from 
France, and yet furnish thian with linen (that is) 
if we make no more than w e can vinid, hut so much 
♦with the few est hands and cheaju'st food, w hich will 
.t|fe also w hijn food is raised by few er hands than else- 
where. 

‘ 3. 1 answer, generally, we shoxild emjdoy ourselves 
by raising "such commodities, as would yi(*ld [ind fetch 
ill money from abroad ; for that w ould su])ply any 
wants of ours from the sanii', or any otlier place at 
nil times : w liieh stores (»f domestic eoinmodities 
(ould not eflect, whose value is to call a temporary 
(i. e.) w hieh are of value but pro luc ct nunc^ 

‘ 4. But ‘ When should we rest from this great in- 
dustry ? ’ J answ er, w lum w e have ct rtainly more 
money than any of our neighhour-states (though 
never so little) h(»th in arithmetical and geometrical 
proportion, i. e., when we have more years’ provision 
nforehand and more present effects. 

‘ 5. ‘ What then shall we busy ourselves about ? ’ I 
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answer, in ratiocinations upon the works and will of 
God, to be supported not only by the indolency but 
also by the pleasure of the l)ody, and not only by 
the tranquillity but serenity of the mind : and this 
exercise is the natural end of man in this world, and 
that which best disposeth him for his spiritual happi- 
ness in that other which is to come. The motions of 
the mind, beiii<? the quickest of all others, afford most 
variety, wlierein is tlie very form and Ijeing of plea- 
sure ; and by how much the more we have of this 
pleasure, by so much the more w o ai*e capable of it 
even ad injinitum,' 
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SECOND DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM OF THAT NAME.* 


<'• 



[ 1627 — 1688 .] 


X Ills accomplished courtier, at once the orna- 
ment and the disgrace, the envy and tlie ridicule of his 
(ontenu)orai’ies, was the sou and heir of the unfortu- 
Tinte statesman, the first Duke of Buckingliam of the 
naiue, whose Life lias already been recorded in these 
vojiuuos. Me was born at Wallingford House in 
: Wcstmiu^te% in 1627, and was little more than 
siKtecn if^bliths old at the assassination of his father, 

‘ iroin »vhom (says Fairfax) he inherited tlie greatest 
title, as Ikj did from his mother | the greatest estate, 
of any subject in England: and from tliem both so 
graceful a body, as gave lustre to tlie ornaments of 
his mind/’ He was ( ducated for some years, under 
the direction of his motlu'r, by private tutors at home, 
and at a projier age sent w ith his brother Lord Fran- 

^ Adtuoritiks. Wood’s Athoue Oxonienses, Fairfax.’s 
Memoirs of the Life rf CL ViHicrSy 115S ; Ihirnct’s History of 
fus Oxen TimeSy and Hinornphia Ihitawika, 

t bady Catharine Manners, sole daughter and heiress of Fran- 
cis bm l oi IJiitland, tlirough wlioni Helnisley passed trom the 
male line of tlu! Manners’ family. The pii’sc'nt Duke of Hut- 
laiul is Ihiron Jloos of Ihtini.iko, or 11,'hnslev. 
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cis Villiers to Trinity College, Cambridge. How 
long they remained at the University, before they 
proceeded under the care of a Mr. Siilisbury upon 
their travels, is uncertain ; but lie did not return to 
England till after the commeiueineiit of tlie civil 
wai’, when he and his brotlier repaired to Charles I. 
at Oxford, and distinguislied tliemselves sf)on afti'r^ 
ward by their activity in the roy al cause, ])articulaily 
in storming the Close at Litclifield. Eor this, tlio 
Parliament seized upon their estates, Init restorcti 
them in consideration of their yoiitli. ^riuy wire 
now committed to the care of the Earl of Nortli- 
umberland, and travelled in France and Italy, u here 
they Lived in great state ; princ ipally at Florc io v 
and Rome, wheiue however they brought their rcli- 
gion home again, untainted !)> the doc trines of the 
Catholic cliurcli.'^ 

In 161<S, they a|)peai<’d again in arms jbr llioii 
Sovereign, under the standard ol’ the Earl of liof 
land, when he u as engagc*d by h'airi'ax hiiyself. near 
Kingston in Surrey. In this action 1 .old I'rancis. 
having had liis horse* .slain under Jiini, jdaevei hinr-eii 
against an oak tree in the* highway, and scorning to 
ask cpiartcr, valiantly' dcfencleel liini>clf with his 
sword, till Ik* re ecivcxl nine* wounds in his luautiUil 
face and lioelv, thus gallantly falling a victim to his 
loyalty in tlie tv c ntietli y ear of his age . | 

* Tlie preceding Lorel Koos JU)t only cliaiv^c'el Ins redigiovi at 
Rome, I)Ut also left his tutor in tlie ln<jui:,inon, for liaving trans- 
lateel King James’ ‘ Admonition to I’rinccs, into Latin, aiul 
Duplcs.sis Mornay’s ‘ book of the IMass’ into English. 

f A few day.s before his death, this noble y emth had orekre-Hl 
his steward to bring him in a list of hi.s de bts, wliic h he so se- 
cured upon his estate, that they were dischargenl on it’s sci/nic 
by the parliament. His body wtis carried by water to 
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The Duke, with great difficulty, escaped to St. 
Neot’s in Huntingdonshire, as did also the Earl of 
Holland, who was there taken and Ijeheaded. The 
next morning his Grace finding the house surrounded, 
and a troop of horse drawn up before tlie gate, 
mounted himself and his servants ; and resolutely 
charging the enemy slew the commanding officer, 
fought his way througli the corps, and subsequently 
joined the Prince of Wales, as he lay in the Downs 
witli the shi})s which had deserted from the Earl of 
WarAvick. 'Hie i^arliarnent now recjiiired him to 
surrender within tlie space of forty days ; and on his 
refusal confisrat(*d his estate, amounting to 25,000/. 
per (mn* Upon tliis be rc'tired to Holland, and 
sulisisted for some time on the sale of bis pictures* 
at Antwerp; previously to whic'h, Parliament pro- 
jjijsed to him to comjioiind I'or his Ibrfeiture at 
20,000/., but he d(‘('litied the oiler. 

In 1()51, Buckingham avIio had attended ( harles II. 
on iiis expedition to wSeotland, and fought by his side 
at Won ester with signal bravery, though his Majesty 
had n i’usod beli)re the Iiattli^ to transfer to him the 
coininand from tlu* Scottish (u iieral. had the good I’or- 
tiiueonei' more to escape from the enemy ((‘ngagcd in 


bouse in the Strinul, and being there embalmed, was deposited 
in his fatlicr’s vault in Henry VJL’s Chapel. 

This costly eolleclion, purchased by his father in Italy 
through the iVicndiy assistance of Sir Henry W'olton and other 
bnglish gentliMuen, on the walls of \ ork. House had engrossed 
tao admiration ot connoisseur> ; and had thence been secretly 
conveyed to him by ,Tvihu Traylman, a trusty {)ld servant vdio 
had the care of that mansion. The ‘ hccc Ilomo^ of Titian 
v'as singly valued at 50(X)/., including portraits of all the great 
persons of his time. It was purchased by one ol the Arch- 
dukes, and is now in the castle of Prague. 
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the plunder of the royal camp) disguised as a labourer, 
and after surmounting various obstacles reached Hob 
land, where he was at first mistaken for the King. He 
soon afterward repaired to his Majesty, who with still 
more alarming hazard had arrived in France. 

In recompense for these faithfid services, Charl(\s 
created him a Knight of the Garter, and rejoiced to 
receive him at his exiled court : but his Grace per- 
ceiving no gix'at {)rospect of employment in tlie event 
of a restoration, as he was not in 1‘avour with the Earl 
of Clarendon and other persons of distinction about 
the King, took some stt'ps, al>ont this time, which 
not a little alarmed the Cavaliers. Having eii- 
tered as a volunteer in tlu* I'rencli army, he highly 
signalised himself at the sii‘ges of Arras and Va- 
lenciennes ; and his military n'putation luang now 
thoroughly establislu'd, he passed privately over into 
England, j)aid his addresses to the daugliter of (Jenc- 
ral Fairfax, and u ith her father's consent married hcM*. 
Though this was a matcli of interest, as the Parlia- 
ment had bestowed upon Fairfax tlie greatest paii: of 
his (trace’s estate? in discharge of’ his arrears, * it was 


^ The property about Helmsley, iu particular, had been be- 
#«tOwed upon this officer, as a salve for the wound wliicb he 
received there, a sliot through the body. 

From his different grants, we arc told, he liad the means, as be 
had also the inclination, to behave most nobly. To tlie Coun- 
tess of Derby he generously transniitled all her rents of the 
Isle of Man, which was more (as she ronfessed) than any of her 
servants had done. He lived in York Hoii.se, v here evi ry cham- 
ber adorned with die arms ofVilliers and Manners, lions and 
peacocks, reminded him of hi.s connexion with the nobleex-owner, 
the two sons of Sir Ciuy Fairfax having iiiarried two of the 
daughters of an Earl of KutJand; and lie was truly ghwl 
his daughter not proof to the grace and beauty of her gallant 

I 
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considered by his old friends as an open desertion of 
the royal cause. Cromwell, on the other hand, was 
so much dis{)leased at the alliance, that he sent the 
Duke to the Tower. Hence arose a quaiTcl l)etween 
Fairfax and the Protector, terminated however soon 
afterward by the death of tlie latter. But Bucking- 
ham still remained a kind of state-prisoner at Wind- 
sor Castle, where his friend Abraham Cowley was 
his constant companion, till after the resignation of 
Richard Cromwell, when he was set at liberty. 

Nothing can be a stronger proof of the extraordi- 
naiy address of Villiers, than his having rendered 
him.seli' etjually acc<>ptal)le to the rigidly devout Fair- 
fax, and to the dissolute and iinmoi'al Charles II. 
Upon his cnlargemejit he retired to Appleton, where 
his father-in-la>\', then Lord Fairfax, received him 
with open arms : and there he resided w ith his wife 
till the RestortVtion, studiously conlorniing himself to 
the sober arrangements of lu'r austere connexions. 

He now understood, says Mr. Fairfax, the 
meaning of the j)aradox. D'nnid'tum plus toto, wdth 
which he used to iK)se young seliolars ; and found by 
experience that the half or third part of his own 
estate, w hich he at present enjfocd. w as more than 
the whole which he posscssi'd afterw ard. Now ho 
lived a most regular lit*,' ; no courtshij)s but to his 
own w'ife, not so inucii as to his alter-lK.>loved and 
costly mistress, the philosopln'i’s stone. 

Soon after the Rest oi’at ion, he i-ecovered his whole 
ostate, which euableil him to ap|Mar with great 
splendor at the toronation, ami to rt'nder himself 

iiuitor. Tli( V' were niarriciliit Nun Appleton in 165/, tt niansion 
built by Fairfax, where he exercised o. magnificent hospitality. 
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universally popular by his hospitality. Being obliged 
among others to gvie entertainment to several French 
noblemen, in return for the civilities which he had 
received during his exile, he was enticed by them 
to game, with such ill success that his estate would 
sj)eedily have l)een swallowed uj), liad he not taken a 
sudden resolution (to m hich, it is said, amidst all his 
dissipation he stcdfastly adhered) to discontinue 
every species of play I’or the future. 

His political advancement, however, w as obstructed 
as much as possible by the Earl of (^larendon, and the 
Duke of Ormond his sworn foe. At first he wns 
only made (me of the I.ords of the Bed(‘hambc'r, and 
sworn of the Privy Couiu'il : he iK‘Xt obtaim'd the 
appointment of l.ord Ijeutenant ol' Yorkshire, and 
finally that ol' Maste r of the Horse. But it chu^s not 
ap])ear, that he possessc'd any (listinguish(*d aliilitic s os 
a statesman : on the contrary, it isallii nu'd lliat h(‘ had 
neither w isdom, prudenc e', nor steadiness ; and that 
he could not })ossibly have been of tlu* k ast se rvice to 
any court but that of Ehark*s II., in which vi(c 
and biiflooneiy A\ere the eharficteristics (»f thr 
monarch aiiel his e liit f favourites. 'Elu' talent of mi- 
miehry Buekingliam ))ossess(‘d in a liigh degree; and 
that first of debauehe e s, Koeliestei*, joining his jM/r- 
nie ious talents to (liose* of the Duke, these inse‘panihlc 
compaui(jns e'heate*d the Kii^g of his most grave and 
able adviseo’s. Both of llie'm it apj)e‘ars oerasionallv, 
though in diffeirenl w avs, grew inischi(*vous as well as 
witty, and iiicuiT(*d th<* royal dispk'asu re. Roe hesteTs 
tricks, indeed, weiv of loo low'^ and trivial a (k*j4crip* 
lion tor the dignity of history ; but the misconduct of 
Buckingham w as of a j)ublic natures and profK j lv 
vestigatwd, vvoulel probably have been fbunU tM. 

4 
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volve no less than treason to his king and country. 
He was accused of maintaining a secret correspond- 
ence with the French, as well as wdth disaffected per- 
sons,* to wdioni he addressed letters tending to excite 
sedition,! jiarticularly in the navy, and even to engage 
accomplices in a conspiracy for seizing the Tower of 
London. This being laid before the King in council 
in 1666, he was dismissed from all his emjdoyments. 
The Serjeant at Arms likewise w as sent to his house, 
to take him into custody : but he defended it by force, 
till he found means to escape ; upon w Inch a procla- 
mation w^as issued, requiring him to surrender by a 
(crtain day. After more than twelve months’ con- 
cealment how'ovm*, uj)on his offered submission the 
charge of tri'ason w as dropped, and he w^as reinstated 
at the council-board, and in the bed-i'hamber. Hence- 
forward, he gained such an asc('ndeney over his royal 

* fn consequence, it is said, of having been refused the presi- 
des cv of the North. 

V Irom Lord Clarendon, indeed (who however in this in- 
dance, on account of the tninity between himself and Bucking- 
nmsf he regarded as suspicious authority^ it appears, that 
by tanjpering 'vith Ivnoseopists, or dabblers in judicial astrology 
and tlic (• dculallon of i.ativities, Or. Hi ydon, he Iiad been 
kd to aspire to the ihrono, as “ destined for liim 1)}^ the stars.” 
The liveliiK'ss of his wit, aiul the sallies (>f his imagination, bore 
h.Im away upon all occasions, and with that obedience to hispas- 
•‘^ions wliich is due only to ixv.bon, lie not unfrecpicntly insulted 
even his Sovereign himself; assiduously multiplying and magni- 
fying the royai faults In the eyes of the people, who doted upon 
bis (Jraco with all their best affections. The story of one Brayth- 
'vaitc, who from being a confident of Cromwell’s and a member 
of tile Council of State liad, after some time spent in exile, passed 
It'to Buckingham’s ser . ice as his steward, the ineft’ectual crimina- 
tion ot the Duke, w’ith Clarendon’s subsequent dismission, im- 
peachment, and flight in 1667, arc detailedby the Ex-chancellor 

considerable length iu his Works. 
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master^ that at his instigation even Clarendon hini. 

self was removed. 

He now took the lead in administration, at the 
head of the cabinet-council stiled ‘ the Cal)al,’ which 
was formed in 1670. The same year also lie went 
Embassador to France, in order to l)reak tlic Triple 
AUiance, wliich had been the boast of Sir William 
Temple; and, if we may trust Antony Wood, liis 
person and his errand were so accei)table to the 
Frencli Monarch, that he entertained him very nobly 
for several days together, and prt sented him ^\ith 
a sword and belt set with diamonds, valued at 
40,000 pistoles. But nothing could be more un- 
popular in England, where his embassy was re- 
garded as calculated to ruin tlie l)ut(*h, and to 
destroy the Protestant interest in Europe. lienee, 
upon his return, his enemies being loud in their com- 
plaints against him, lie is strongly suspec tc'd of a base 
attenijit to take off the Duke of Ormond, his old ad- 
versary', by' the hand of (^olom l lilood.^ 

In 167E the Duke w as installed Chancellor of tin 
University of Oxford ; and tlie sanu/ year his cele- 
brated comedy, entitled Rtdiearsal,' v\ as 

brought upon the stage. I'he uiu onimon applause, 
with which it was received, appears to hav(‘ been nut 
more than it deserved, though this was hy many' at the 
time ascribed to the high rank of it's author; as itluis 
since ccjstantly engaged the attention of the public, 
and when the principal character is w eU sustained, 

♦ The Earl of Ossory, Ormondes son (it is said) was so con- 
vinced of Buckinghiini’s guilt, that in the King’s presence 1 j<? 
told him, ‘ if his father should come to an untimely cod, 
would consider him as the author, and most assuredly pistol him, 
even although he stood behind the royal chair.’ 
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invariably attracts crowded audiences. It is indeed, 
as Lord Shaftesbury observes, ‘ the standard of true 
( omic' ridicule.’ The foibles and partialities of poets, 
especially in tlie dramatic walk, are finely satirised in 
it : and by Dryden, who was principally aimed at, it 
was never forgiven. He vindictively returned the 
compliment by liis ( haracter of Zimri, in the poem of 
‘ Absaloin and Adiitoplicl.’ 

'Flic only account which we have of the Duke’s 
piihlic. conduct in l(i71 is, that he was an adviser of 
tlic Declaration of Indulgence, by wliich the penal 
laws against Dissenters were suspendc'd. The fol- 
lowing; year, lie w as joiiu'd in a secret commission 
with lh(‘ Lords Arlington and Halifax to liOiiisXIV., 
then at Utrecht, to c<mcert measures w itli that Alo- 
iKO’c h for carrying;’ cm a scTond w ar against tin Dutch : 
Init. on the meeting' of Parlianu'iit in 1(>73, a com- 
plaint w as exhibited against him in the 1 loiisc‘ of 
Commons, for his share in tlie mismana^xaiuait of 
aiTairs. Upon this, he threw' the lilaine of the Dutch 
war oi; Lord Arlinj^ton, and vindicatcal himself w ith 
so much ability from tlu' charges alleged, that the 
prosecution figainst him was laid aside'. 

llcmc'eforw ard, his (irace lost all favour at Couii;, 
and hegan openly to (»]ipose the* measures of admi- 
nistration, In l67o, he brought a Bill into the 
House of Lords for tolerating the Dissenters : and he 
was also one of the Managers for that House in their 
celehrated cemferenet' w ith (he Commons, rt'specting 
the I^ords’ jurisdiction, in the c'ase of Dr. Shirley's 
appeal^ from the (>ourt of Chancery against Sir 
dohn I'agg. 


* This appeal acrainst a brother-member the Commons so 
VOL. IV. X 
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At this conference the debates ran so high, that 
Charles II., apprehensive of the consequences, pro- 
rogued the Parliament to a term exceeding twelve 
months, and thence called ‘ The Long Prorogation/ 
On it’s meeting again in February 1()77, Buckingliani 
made a florid speech, as soon as the King had left 
the House, tending to show that ‘ his Majesty in the 
late prorogation had exceeded the bounds of the royal 
prerogative ; that the parliament then assembled had 
no right to sit, being in fact dissolved ; and that a 
new parliament, therefore, ouglit to lye summoned.' 
In this dec laration he was supported by the Lords 
Shaftesbury, Salisbury, and Wdunlon ; and as tliey 
strenuously defended their assc'rtion, the hallow iiijr 
day it was moved and carried by the ministry, that 
they should be committed to the Tower. In that 
prison the llarl of Shaftesbury continued upward 
of a year; but Buckingliam and the others, npeii 
making their submission in a |)etition to the Kiai;*. 
were cpuckly redeased. Yet this did not conciliatt 
his (irac'c' to tli(‘ lOarl of Danby, who was tli<*n at 
the head of tlie Treasury. Lpon the* dis(‘ov(*ry ol 
the Popish plot, by Dr. I’ongue and Titus Oates, he 
was zealous in the j)rosecution of thv accused, and 
liccame gieatly instrumental to the impeachment of 
the I^ord Trea.>urer, who only escaped farther punish- 
ment by ])leading the royal pardon. I le likewise at- 
tein[)ted the removal of the Duke ol‘ Lauderdale, by 
procuring an address from the Commons lor that pur- 

Iii^hly rc.scnted, that they ordered Dr. Shirley to be taken into 
custody. The speeches both of the Duke, aiul of the farl ol 
Shuhesbury, upon this occa.sion are extant in the ‘ State-Tracts,^ 
privately printe d in the reign of K. Charles II. ful. 168y.> and iu 
Buckingham’s ‘ Miscelluneou-s Works,’ bvu. 170 1*. 
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pose. His Majesty, however, not only refused his 
concurrence, hut even took upon himself the vindica- 
tion of a nohhmian, who had held the chief manage- 
ment of th(‘ affairs of Scotland during the greater 
part of his reign. 

Though the '^Fory ministry was discarded in 1 679, 
and a new one, in whicli even Shafteshury got himself 
included, was j)atchcdupfrom a mixture ol’ both parties, 
Biu kingham had given so much j)ersoiial offence to 
his Sovereign, l)y puldicly speaking of him every where 
witli contempt, that all th(' interest of his friends 
proved ineffectual to restore' him to employment; and 
it is most [)ro!)al)le that from this time he gave a loose 
to dissipation, and lived upon his estate, tlie greatest 
])art oi' whi(‘}i lie liad spent befor(‘ In* died, without cn- 
gnging any more in national affairs: siiue we have no 
fartlu r aecount of liiin, as a public ( hann ti i*. during 
the romaindcr of his life. Of his latt^ • - ;v . i; I- 
lowing particulai’s are ri laled by Mr. I'aii fax : Upon 
tile deatli of the King, li(‘ went into the country to 
his inaner-st'at at 1 lelinslcy in ^ Orksliiri'. There he 
passed his time in hunting and entertaining his friends, 
which he did a fortnight before his death, as pUxi- 
santly and ho'^pitably as ever he had done. Me took 
cold one (iay after fox-hunting by silling on tho' 
gi'ound, whic h lirougl t on an ague and fever, of 
which he (iicxl after three days' sickness at a tenant s 
house in Kirby Moor Side, (a lordship ot bis own,, 
ttcar Ilebnsley *) in the yefiP 1688. Antony Wood 

* This .manor, with \ork House (previously the property 
of Lord Francis Villiorr^) through Fairtax ngaii^ into 

the family •’ f it’s rightfyl owner. On Ihickingham s death, it 
was found to be deepfv mortgaged to iVir Jolin Cutler ; and from 
him, or hia representatives, was purchased by the founder ot the 
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says, that he died at his house in Yorkshire 5 but the 
circumstance of his sitting upon the cold ground, 
when warm with tlie cliace, renders it higlily proba- 
ble that he was suddenly taken ill, and canied to his 
tenant’s house, which might be an inn. Hence the 
pathetic reflexions on his death, contained in the fol- 
lowing lines of iNfr. Pope : 

* ♦ * * 

Behold, what blessings wealth to life can lend ! 

And see what comfort it afibrds our end ! 

In the worst inn’s worst room, with mat half-hung, 

The floors of plaister, and the walls of dung. 

On once a flock-hed hut repair’d with straw, 

With tape-tied curtains never meant to draw', 

The George and Garter dangling from that bed, 

Where taw'dry yellow strove with dirty red — 

Great Villiers lies: alas! how' changed from him. 

That life of pleasure, and that soul of whim! 

Gallant and gay, in Clicfden’s proud alcove. 

The bow’er of wanton Shrewsiu.ry and love; 

Or just as gay at council, in a ring 
Of mimick’d statesmen and their merry king; 

No*wit to flatter left, of all liis store; 

No fool to laugh at, whicii he valued more ! 

There, victor of his health, of iortune, fritMuls, 

And fame, this lord of useless thousands ends.” 

^ {^Epistle on the V<e (>/' RicheSy 297.)' 


The diaractcT of Buokin{;hani may 1 k‘ ( ollectcd 
from the accurate sketch of it draw n hy the pencih 

Duncombe -unily, in w hose possession the princely property still 
remains. 

* TJie following is a literal extract from tlie llegister : 

“ Bukiai.s. « 

** 1687, April 17th. Gorges vilaus. Lord dooke of hookingam.” 
A Letter has been printed from the Earl of Arran, afterw'arJ 
Duke of Hamilton, saying that, ‘ passing through Kirby Moof- 
nide, he attended accidentally the Duke’s last moments : that ht 
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of , those ’'great masters of descriptive poetry, Dryden 
and Pope ; for, though the former was his professed 
enemy on account of ‘ the Rehearsal,’ yet, upon a 
comparison of Zimri with Bishop Burnet’s account 
of his Grace, the picture does not seem to be very 
greatly overcharged. 

* * * * 

“ Some of their chiefs were princes of the land. 

Ill the first rank of these did Zimhi stand — 

A man so various, that he seeniM to be 
Not one, but all mankind’s epitome : 

Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong. 

Was every thing by turns and nothing long; 

Hut ill the course of one revolving moon 
Was chemist, fiddler, statesman, and buliboii : 
fhen all for women, painting, rhyming, drinking. 

Beside ten thousand freaks that died in thinking. 

Blest madman ! who could every liour employ 
With something new to wish, or to enjoy ! 

Bailing, and praising, were liis usual themes ; 

And both, to show his judgement, in extremes: 

So over-violent, or over-civil, 

Thai every man witli him nas God or Devil, 

In squandering wealth was his peculiar art ; 

Nothing went unrewarded, but desert. 

Beggar'd by fools, whom still he found too late : 
lie had liis jest, and they had his estate. 

He langliTl himself from couit; then .sought relief 
By forming parties, but could ne’er be chief: 

For, spite of him, the weigh* of business fell 

On Absalom and wise Aehitopbel (^Shaftcshurij^m 

Thus wicked but in will, of means bereft, 

He left not faction, but of that was left.” 

{ Absalom and AchitopheL) 


<^ied April 15, 1687, oged 60; .nnd liaving no person to direct 
J*is funeral, and the Earl being obliged to pursue Ins journey, he 
engaged Gibson, Esq. (lineal ancestor of the Robinsons, 
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His bitterest enemies, it has been observed, ac- 
knowledge him to have possessed great vivacity and 
singular powers of ridicule, l)ut his warmest friends 
have never claimed for him the possession of a single 
virtue. His generosity was profuseness, his wit male- 
volence, his very talents capric'e, and the gratification 
of his grossest and worst passions throughout lite his 
single object. Of this, a striking instance is recorded, 
in his neglect of the distressed Butler. 

As a w liter, how ever, he stands in a totally difierent 
point of view \ "rhere tlie poet surmounts the liber- 
tine. ‘ The Rehearsal ’ alone w ill preserve his me- 
mory, as long as language shall he imderstood, or 
true wit maintain it's claim to admiration. 

‘‘ Witli regard to his person,’' says \ erville, in his 
scarce v ork entithd ‘ Memoires dc la C(nir d\4iigk- 
/erre/ he w as one of tin* finest gentlemen that Europe 
ev'er saw\ I lis (’oma rsation was easy and (harming, 
serious when (Evasion recpiired it. hut gi ia'i’aHy iaiv- 
tious and turning upon mirtli : h(‘ luad a genius, that 
fitted him for the higlu^st posts ol tlu* stah' ; hut plea- 
sure, which w as liis jiredominant i>afisinn, made him 
ridicule all mamua* of husiness, and as ill hrihits are 
not easily left off, this at hmg run made liim ineajmblr 
of it. So strange a neglect of himsi lf and afl’airs ex- 
posed liim to the villainy of tin* city-usurers, who 
cheated him of the greate r part of his (‘^tat(\ and made 
an iiu redihle advantage; of his ( arclt ss temper. In his 

lately residing at VVe!l)ii,n, an aneient inansion in that ncigli- 
bourhood) to see him decently interred. 

As to till* ne ot hi.«) li aih, iVipe may have been misinformed 
in some slight partieulai.'i. d here is no tradition, that the house 
ever jvas an inn ; and the unchanged deal lloor of tiie chamber, 
in which Villiers expired, is still diowii to tlie curious. 
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younger days no nobleman of England had ventured 
more for the service of his prince, whom he liad 
accompanied in the fatal battle of Worcester; as at 
tlie Restoration, and some years afterward, no man 
ai)peared with mere warmth and zeal for the preroga- 
tive. In the latter part of Jiis Ufe, he altered his con- 
duct, and was a vehement assertor of the j)rivileges 
of parliament and the liberty of the subject. Whether 
this new change in liim was owing to any real alter- 
ation of his sentiments, or whetlier it proceeded only 
from his being disgusted with the court, it is certain 
he sidfered liiinself to run into tlie contrary extreme, 
and (jpposed llu‘ King in some junctures where 
he ouglit not to have appeared. U^his reflected 
severely upon his gratitude, no man having such 
personal obligations to the roya^ family as Inmself, 
since Cfliarles I. ran the risk of disobliging his par- 
liament, so fatal afterward to his aflairs, rather than 
abandon his fatlu'r to his enemies of the Lower 
1 louse w lio w ere resolved to ruin him. But grati- 
tiuK' is too tendt*r a plant, to flourish in the Eng- 
lisli climate. At his Majesty's return, the Duke 
found liimself possessed of one of the most consi- 
derahh* estates in the kingdom, w liii h he ruined 
by his profuse way of living; tliongli his negli- 
gence and th(' vast eonlulenee, he rej)osed in the 
integrity ol his eity-f: iends and se rvants, ruined it 
much more than his profiiseness. Cireat as his for- 
tune was, he affected a laagniticeiuv nmcli above 
it- W’hat wonder is it then, when siuh insatiable 
drainers as Iniikbngs, music, cluMuistrv, not to men- 
tion his ainoiu> that were sufhciently ex|)ensive to 
Idni, exhausted him at once, tliat his patrimony 
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sensibly decayed. The most Christian King showed 
him higher respect than ever any foreign Einbas- 
sador was known to receive ; and as he knew him 
to be an homme de plaish\ he entertained him ao 
cordingly, when he (ame in the year 1 (>77, to break 
the famous Triple League. Nothing could be so wel. 
come to tlie court of Wrsailles, as the message he 
came al)out ; for w hich reason a negate was prepared 
for him, tliat might have befitted the magnificence 
of the Roman Emperors, when Rome flourished in 
it’s liighest grandeur. W hat sits worst upon his cha- 
racter, and shows he took a d(‘light not only to ernss 
his master in his ])olitic alfairs, but even in his 
amours, it is observable, that if he ( ould not <nijov 
his mistresses he would render them Mispi^ ted, and 
at last get them diseardt'd ; a living testimony of 
which truth is the Dueliess of (devtdand. In short, 
having* by his irregular conduct utterly ruined liiin- 
self at court, and his prodigious del)ts making him 
uneasy to tlie eity-harpies, he was forced to retire 
into Yorkshire, w hen? he made an (*\it very un- 
worthy of the great Duke of Buckingham, who if 
he had pleased, might liuvi* cut as hrilliant a figure 
in history as any nohleman ol' this ag(‘." 

lie had no ehildn n by his Duchess, so that ifi him 
the title, as ccamccted with the family of X illuTS, 
became extinct. It was, siil)se(juentiy, transferred 
to that vSheflield. 

His dramatic pieces, beside ‘ 'riK* Rehearsal,' are 
‘ The (yhanecii,’ a eonu ily iiJt(‘red fi om Fletcher, and 
still occasionally n*|)rescmted ; * The Restauration, or 
Right w ill take place/ a tragi -conudy ; ‘ Th(‘ Battle 
of Sgdgemoor; a farce ; and ‘ The Militant Couple ; 
7 
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or, The Husband may thank Himself,’ a fragment. 
His other poetical writings consist of small poems, 
complimentary and satirical. One is entitled, ‘ The 
Lost Mistress,’ a complaint against the (>)untcss of 
Shrewsbury, as it is supposed. This abandoned 
woman was so dead to all sense of shame, and even of 
luiinanity, that she is charged with having excited a 
duel^'" between the Duke and her husband, in which 
the latter was the victim ; and it is addetl, tliat ‘ she 
ii()t only held Ihickinghanrs horse during- the combat 
in the disguise of a page, 1)iit aftCTW jird went to 
1 ) 0(1 with him, even before hv had changed his shirt 
staiiKxl with her hushand's blood!' 

But how will tlu' rt'ader lu^ astonislied to find, that 
this noble th-hauchee w rote also some prose-composi- 
lions on serious sul)j(‘(ts, which would have done 
honour to tlu' pen of a diviiu' ! Sm h lu>w (wer are, his 
‘ Short Diseours(' ii|)on the* Ht'asouahleness of 3Ien\s 
havi»ig' a Religion or W orship of(iod,’ t w liiehw as 
published about I lin t' yt'ars before his dt'ath and 
passed through sevt'nd edilious; his " Letter to the 
unknow n author ol* a paper, entitled A Short Answer 
to his (irace th(' Duke of Buckinghiun's Papi'r (oii- 
cmiing Uoligion, Toleration, and Liberty of (\msei- 
(‘nc(‘;’ his * Lssav on Reason and Religion;' and 
another on ^ 1 luinaii Rea son.’ Ol a K ss serious east, 

* The Duke does not apjii’ar to have been very prone to 
duelling, it we may reason iVoni his ailair with Liual Ossory, 
whom lie had grossly olVended by observing, upon some ui>eus- 
sion relative to Iri'land, that “ wlnu'vr r nas agaiiist the measure 
in question, had eitliei an Irish interest or an Irish understand- 
ing-” His personal struggle, likewise, \vith the Marquis of 
Borchester was extremely degrading- tor both oilences, both 
the parties were eonnnitlcd by thc‘h* brolber-Lovds to the 
Tower. 

t Primed in the Plujciiix, ii. xyviii, p. 519. ^ 
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but containing much wit and some just strictures on 
popery, is his ‘ Account of a Conference between 
himself and father Fitzgerald,’ whom King James 
sent to liirn during a fit of illness to convert him to 
the Romish Church* Several of his speecrhes, like-^ 
wise, have been preserved in tht‘ Collection above* 
referred to, entitled ‘ Miscellaneous Works written 
by his Grace CTCorge, late Duke of Buckinghann 
and containing various productions of other eminent 
persons.' 


EXTRACTS. 

Speech j in 
• My Lords, 

‘ There is a thing called properly, whatever soiiu- 
men may think, that the [icopK* of L!)gland arr 
fondest of It is tJiat they will never part with, and 
it is that his ^Tajesty in his sp(‘( eh has promivsed tu 
take particular care of This, luy Lords, in my uj)i- 
nion, can never be <lon(‘, witlniul an indulgence to 
all Protestant Dissimters. It is certainly a very un- 
easy kind of life to any man that ha> citlier Chris- 
tian charity, good nature, or lumianity, to see hi> 
fellow -subjects daily abused, dive sted of their liberties 
and birthrights, and inistaahly tJjrow n out of tlieir 
possessic IS and liccholds, only hccausi* they lannot 
agree w ith others in some' opinions and niceties ul 
religion ; w hich their consciences w ill not give tliein 
leave to consent to, and wliich, even by the consent 
of those who w ould impose them, are no w iiy neces- 
sary to salvation. But, my Lords, beside this and 
cdl that may be said upon it, in order to their ini- 
pro%cment ul our Irailc, ajid the increase of tlu‘ 
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wealth, strenjnftli, and f^reatness of this nation, which 
with your leave I sliall presume to discourse of at 
some other time, there is methinks in this notion of 
persecution a very i^toss mistake, both as to the 
point of government and religion. There is so, as to 
the point of governimsit ; l)ecause it makes every 
man’s safety depend upon the wrong j)laee, not upon 
the governors, or iiuin's Hvisig well toward the civil 
oovernment estal)lisiu d by law, but uj)on his lK*ing 
transported ^^ith zeal fire very ojnnion I'eld by those, 
that have pow er in the chureii wliic h is in fashion. 
And 1 peirc(‘ive ifs a mistake in religion, for that it is 
positively against tlu* express doctrine and example 
of Jesus Christ : nay, my Cords, as to our Protestant 
Religion, tlien* is soiiKJhing yit worse; for we Pro- 
t(‘stants maintain, that non(‘ of th»*se opinions, which 
Christians liere dilTm* about, an* infallibh* : and there- 
fore in us it is sonunvbat an inexeusa!)l<' concej)(ioii, 
that !uen r)Ug]it to be deprived of tlu'ir iiilieritance, 
and all tlieir certain eonvenienei s and advantages of 
ffe, because tb('y will not agree with us in our un- 
certain opinions of religion. My humbh' motion to 
yoiir T^ordslnps tberef >re is. that \(ui will give me 
leave to ht^ng in a P)ill <d lndul:‘ViH‘e to all Dissent- 
ing Proteshints. 1 know vitv well, that ( very Peer 
of this rerdm has a righi to bring into parliament 
ony which he coinvivc's to he usei’ul to tliis 

nation. But 1 thought it more respintful ti^ your 
kordships, to ask vour leave for it hcdbrc' ; and I 
oannot think that doing of it w ill he any inejudice 
lo the Bill, because I am eonfdent the n^ason, tlie 
pnulen('(', and the iharitahUmess of it will be able 
k) justify it to this Tlousi' and the whole world.’ 
Accordinglv, tlu' lUnise gaNO the Duke leave to 
in a biU. 
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JFrom a ^ Discourse on the Reasonableness of Men\ 
having a Religion.* 

‘ My desin'ii in this paper is, to induce men to i 
belief of religion l)y tlie strength of reason ; and 
therefore, I am forced to lay aside all argument? 
which have any de])endence upon the authority of 
Scripture, and must fashion my discourse as if I had 
to do with those that have no religion at all. 

‘ The first main (jiicstion, uj)on tlu' clearing of 
wliich f shall omk'avour to ground the reasonableness 
of men’s liavinga religion or worshij) of God, is this; 
whether it is moix' pr(»l>al)h‘ that tlu* world has or- 
dered itself to Ik^ in the form it now is, or was con- 
trived to be so by some other be ing ol* a more perfect 
and more (K*signing nature' ? I'or whether <jr no the 
%v'orld has bec'U ereatc'd out of* nothing, is not mate- 
rial to our piu'pose ; Ix'c aiist' if a sui)renu‘ intelligent 
Ag’cmt has framc'd llu' world to be w hat it is, and 
has made us to be what wc* arc*, \\v ought as much 
to stand in awe of it, as if it had made l)oth us and 
the world out of* nothing. ^ ft, because this latter 
question ought not to be totally passed by, I shall 
take tlu* liberty to offer some conceptions of mine 
upon it. 

‘ d'lie c liief argum(*nt usc’d against (iod Almighty’^ 
hav’ing c ivated the world, is that no man c^an iniagiii^ 
how a Luing should lie made out of nothing; aitd 
tj»at, th(‘ic‘fore, it is impossible* he should have made 
the world, because tlu*re is nothing else ()ut of which 
it ('ou!d be made. 

‘ h’ii st then, 1 cannot choose but observe, that to 
say, l)ecause wc' are not able to imagine how aihing 
he, therelbre tlu* being of that thing must he 
•iripossible, is in itself a disingenuous way of argie 
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mentation ; especially in those, who at the same time 
declare ‘ they believe this world to he eternal,’ and yet 
are as little able to comprehend how it shoidd he 
etenial, as how it shoidd he made out of nothing'. 

‘ In the next place I conceive, that nothing can Ije 
properly said to endure, any longer than it remains 
jirstthe same; for in tlu; instant any part is changed, 
that thing, as it ivas before, is no more in lieing. 

‘ In the third plac(\ that every part of tliis world 
we live in is changed every moment ; and by conse- 
quence, that this whole world is so too, because the 
whole is nothing else hut w hat is compiiscd of every 
part: and that therefore we cannot projicrly say, this 
world has continued f<»r many ages, but only that all 
things in this world have been changed for several 
years together. 

‘ To evade which opinion, those who maintain the 
eternity of the w orld are I’orced to say, that ' the 
matter of it is not changed, but the accidents only.’ 
'I'liough this he a sort of argument, w hidi they will 
not allow of in others; lor when it is by the llomauists 
•aged in .h'lence of tninsuhstantiation in the sacra- 
ment. that the accidents of the wafi'r remain, though 
the substance of it be changed.’ they reji'ct that as 
a ridiculous notion : and yet it is not one jot more 
absurd to sayg that ‘ the accidents leinain w hen the 
iiiatter is changed,’ than that ‘ the matter remains 
when the accidents are ihaiiged.’ Nay, of the two, 
the assertors of this latter opinion are the least ex- 
cusable, because they boldly attribute it to a natural 
cause; whereas the llomauists have the modesty at 
hast to own it for a mysterious miracle. 

‘ But that the w eakuess of this imagination, of 
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separating* accidents from bodies, may the plaiiiliej. 
appear, let us examine a little what the meaninij of 
the word ‘ accident’ is. Accident then does not signify 
a being distinct from body or matter, but is only a 
word, whereby we express the several ways we con- 
sider of w hat is in a l)ody or matter that is before us. 
For example : if we perceive a body to have length, 
then we consider of that length as an ‘ accident’ of 
that IkkIv ; and w lien w e perceive a body to have a 
smell, or taste, tlieii we consider of tliat smell and 
tliat taste as ‘accidents’ of that body. Butin none of 
these considerations wv mean, that any thing (an 
have length, or smell, or taste, hut what nallv is 
body; and wlien any thing, that had a snu'll or taste, 
has left olf to have a smell or tastt% is no more in it. 
So that, iijion an examination of tlie w hole maUer, 

I am aj)t to heliev(% that there ran Ih‘ naturally no 
change* of • accidents,’ hut where then* is a rt‘al change 
of bodies. 

But to proceed a litth* farther, the cjuc'stion l>eing. 
whether it Im* more* probalile that the wculd or that 
irod Almighty has hccii from all (‘ti'rnity : 1 tiiink 1 
may adventure to allirm, that ot‘ two jirojiositiuns. 
the h ast pi’ohahle is that, w hiiii conu neare st to a 
contradiction. Now nothing can c’ome nearer to a 
contradiction than eternity, or ahiding the same lor 
ever, and a continu(*d changing or net abiding the 
same o*.e moment. And thc’reforc* 1 conclude, it 
less probable lliut this ciiangeablc* world should have 
been I’rom all eternity, than that some other being 
ol* more c xeellence and greater p<*iieetioii should be 
so, w hf)se very nature is incapable of eliange. 

That being, of more excellenc’i^ and greater per- 
. 1 
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tection, I call God ; and those, who oxit of a foolish 
aversion they have for the name of God, will call it 
< Nature,’ do not in any kind differ fi*om this notion 
of that Being, hut only change it’s name, and rather 
show they have a vain mistaken ambition of being 
thought Atheists, than that they liave any reason 
strong enougli to convince them to be so. 

* V 

‘ If then it be probable tliat there is a Cxod, and 
that this God will reward and [iiniish us liereafter 
for all the good and ill things we art in this life, it 
does highly concern every man to ('xainine seriously, 
whicli is thc‘ b(‘st way of wors]h])ping’ and serving* 
this God ; that is, w hich is the best religion. 

‘ Now if it be probable, that the instinct which 
we have within ns of a Deity be akin to the nature 
of God, that religion is probably the l)est, whose 
doctrine does most recoininend to us those thing‘s, 
which by that instinct wt* are prompted to believe 
the virtues and good qualities. And that, I think, 
without exceeding the bounds of modesty, I may 
iake upon me to affirm, is tluj ('hristian religion. 

* And for the same reason it dot's also follow, that 
the religion among Christians, which docs most 
recommend to us virtiur and a good lil'e, is in all 
probability the best rc'ligion. 

‘ And here I must leave every man to take pains, 
In seeking out and (iioosing for himself; he only 
being answerable to (rod Almighty for his own soul. 

* I began this discourse, as il' I had to do with 
those who have no n'ligion at all ; and now, address- 
ing my self to Christians, 1 hopt' they will not be 
nlfended at me, for ending it vv ith the vv^ords ot our 
‘'^^tviour : 
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Ask, and it shall be given you ; seek, and yoi 
shall find ; knock, and it shall be opened unto*you.” 

‘ I shall beg leave farther only to propose a fi v 
questions to all tliose, in general, who are pleased t( 
call tliemselves Christians. 

* P'irst, whether tliere be any thing more direc th 
opposite to tlie doctrine and pnictice of Jesus Christ 
than to use any kind of forc e upon men in matter 
of religion ; and consequently, v hether all those tha 
practise it (let them be of w hat church, or sect 
tliey please) ought not justly to be c'alled Anti 
Christians ? 

‘ Secondly, whether there can he any thing inor< 
unmanly, more barlnirous, or more ridiculous, tliai 
to go about to c'onvinre a man's judginc^nt hy aip 
thing hut by reason? It is so ridic'ulous, that boys a 
school are \\hij)ped for it ; wlio, instc^ad ol' ausworinj 
an argument with i*(‘ason, are loggerheads c'nongi 
to go to ( idfs. 

* And, thirdly, wliether the' practice of it lias no 
always been ruinous and destruc tive to those cdintrir 
where it has been used, c ither in monarehic*s or coni 
inonvvealtlis ? And wiicdlu*!’ the contrary practice ha: 
not always been suc cessful to tliose (‘ountries vlien 
it has hc'cn used, eitiicr hi monarchies or c oniinon 

c alths ? 

1 shall conclude' witli giving them this friendh 
advicre : i.' they would he thought men of reason, 0 
of a gcKxl c:onscience, lc*t them endc*avour by the^ 
good counsc'l and good example to persuade* others V 
Ic*ad suc'h lives as may save their souls: and not he per 
petually (|uarrelliug amongst theniscdvc^s, and cuttim 
c)|^' anothe r's thrcjats, about those* tilings, which the' 
^ree arc' not alisolutely lUHressary to salvation. 
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A Pindfiric Poem on the Death of Lord Pairfax^ Father to the 
Diichess (f Ditckinfrham, 

BY OEORGK, LATE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM, 

I. 

‘ Ukder this stone does lie 
One born for victory ; 

Fairfax the valiant, and the only He, 

Who ere for that alone a conqueror would be. 

Both sexes* virtues were in him combined ; 

He had the fierceness of the manliest mind. 

And yet tbe meekness too of woman-kind: 

He never knew what envy was, nor hate ; 

His soul was fill’d with truth and honesty. 

And with another thing quite out of date, call’d modesty. 

IL 

lie ne’er seem’d impudent, but in the place 

Where impudence itself dares seldom . how it’s face : 

Had any strangers spied him in the room 
With some of those he had overcome. 

And had not heard their talk, but only seen 
Xheir gesture and their mein. 

They would have sworn he had the vanquish’d been; 

For as they bragg’d and dreadful would appear, 

While they their own ill luck in war repeated. 

His modesty still made him blush, to hear 
How often he hud them defeated. 

111 . 

Through his whole life, the part he bore 
Was w'onderful and great, 

And yet it so appear’d in n 'thing more 
Than in his private last retreat : 

For ’tis a stranger thing, to find 
One man of such a worthy mind 

As can dismiss the power v.diich he has got, 
fhan millions of the Polls and braves; 

Those despicable fools, and knaves, 

Who such a pudder make 
Through dullness and mistake 
In seeking afler power, and get it not. 

VOL. IV, Y 
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When all the nation he had won. 

And with expense of blood had bought 
Store great enough he thought 
Of glory and renown, 

He then his arms laid down. 

With just as little pride 

As if he had been of his enemies^ side ; 

Or one of them could do that were undone. 

He neither wealth, nor places sought ; 

He never for himself, hut others fought ; 

He was content to know 
(For he had found it so) 

That when he pleased to conquer, he was able. 

And left the spoil and jdiindi r to the rabble. 

He miglit have been a king. 

But that he uiulcr:>tood, 

How much it was a meaner thing 
To be unjustly great than honourably good. 

V. 

This from the world did admiration draw. 

And from his friends both love and awe, 
Remembering what he did in light before: 

And liis foes loved liim too, 

As iliey w^ere bound to do. 

Because he was resolved to fight no mort?. 

So bless’d by all, he died; I)ut far more blessM were we, 
If we were sure to live, till we c'<)uld .see 
A man as great in war, as just in peace as he. 


The Lost Mistn ssy a Complaint acrri 'ui.^t the Countess of 

BY THE OLKE oi HUCKiNGHAM, in tlu! Yt ui* 1G75, Junc l2th, 

* Forsakj- n Streplion in a lonesome glade. 

By nature for despairing sorrows made. 

Beneath a blasted oak bad laid him down ; 

By lightning that, as he by lovi! o’erthrown. 

Upon the mossy root lie Ican’d hi^hnid, 

While at his feet a murmuring current led 
. Her streams, that rympathi.sed w’ilh his .sad moans; 

^^The neighbouring echoes answer’d all las groans. 
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Then as the dewy morn restored the day. 

While stretch'd on earth the silent mourner lay. 
At last into these doleful sounds he broke. 
Obdurate rocks dissolving whilst he spoke : 

Whut language can my injured passion frame, 
That knows not how to give it’s wrongs a name ; 
My suffering heart can all relief refuse, 

Kather tluia her it did adore accuse. 

Teach me, ye groves, some art to ease my pain, 
Some soft resentments that may leave no stain 
On her loved name, and then I will complain. 

’Till then to all my wrongs I will he blind. 

And whilst she’s cruel, call her but unkind. 

As all my thoughts to please her were employ’d, 
WIkmi of lua* smiles the blessing I enjoy’d ; 

So now, by her forsaken ami forlorn, 

I’Jl rack invention to eveiise her icorn. 

While she to truth and me does unjust prove, 
From her to fate the blamt' I will remove; 

Say, ’twas a destiny she could not slum, 

Fate made her change that I might be undone. 
E’er with perfidious guilt her soul I’ll tax. 

I’ll charge it on the frailty of her sex: 

DooniM her first mother’s error to [iiirsue ; 

She ne’er was false, could woman have been true. 
Lc.'t all her sex hencefortli be ever so, x 

She had the power to make my bliss or woe, > 
And she has given my heart it’s morial blow. J 
In love blessing of my hie I closed, 

And in iii r custotly that love ihsposed. 

In one dv ar freight aliks lost ! of her herett, 

I have no hope no secoi’ I comfort leii. 

If such another beauty 1 could find, 

A beauty too that bore a constant mind, 

Ev’n that could bring me medicine for my pain, 

I loved not at a rate to love again. 

No change can eo'^e for iny sick heart prepare. 
Widow’d to liopi . and wediled to despair.” 


} 


Thas sigh’d the swain; at Ids o’envatch’d eyes 

A soft beguiling slumber did surprise ; 

Whose Haltering comfort proved Loth slnu i and vain, 
llcfrtish’d, like slaves from racks, to greater pain.* 

Y 2 
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[ 1627 — 1691 .] 


XllSTORIANS and political writers, l)otli ancient 
and modern, have advanced it as an incontestable 
proposition ; ‘ That learaing, and the lilK'ral and po- 
lite arts, flourish in pro|)ortion to the freedom of civil 
societies/ And upon this general maxim some have 
refined so far as to assert, ‘ That they suc c eed l)0tter 
under republican, than under n)onarcliic:al, govern- 
juents/ I'he latter opinion, however, seems to have 
!x*en founded upon the j)rogress of human knowledge 
under the ancient commonwealths of Greece ; for it 
by no means holds universally true in modern times 
Nor, indeed, is the gcmeral nuixim it sell’ totally free 
from exc eptions. 

Franc e furnishes a splcaidid instaiu'c^ to prove, that 
the sun of science may j>ervade thc.‘ dense clouds ol 
desj)oiism, and shine* Icmth I’or a season, even amidst 
the ravages of tyranny and the carnage of war. 
f»f the* reign ol’ liouis Xl\\ was the golden age ol hei 
arts and sciences. 

• Autiioritiks. Rirch^s LifeiJ' prt'lixeil to thccditif>" 

his Works, in 5 vols. foK 1744, ///o^rr/zp/iia /Jri/anme^^ 
Burnet’s funeral Sermon at liis death. 
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The impolitic revocation of the Edict of Nantz in 
1685 banished from her territories, with many thou- 
sands of ingenious and industrious mechanics and 
artists, some of the most eminent professors of polite 
literature, who could not submit to the intolerant 
spirit of Popery. And the English Revolution soon 
afterward, by which religious and civil lil^erty was 
fixed on a perinaneiit basis, was the aera in this 
country of the revival of science, the progress of which 
had been previously interrupted by civil commotions, 
and by a royal conspiracy to overturn the free consti- 
tution of tlie realm. 

Thenceforward to the present time, under the aus- 
pices of better sovereigns, the improvement of the 
understanding has been the delight of men of su- 
perior genius in the walks of private life. The re- 
snlr has been a j)lentiful harvest of eminent poets, 
})hiIosophers, and divines. From this collection, though 
of a somewhat earlier date, Robhrt Boyle must 
not be omitti'd : a man sup<'rior to titles, and al- 
most to praise; illustrious by birth, by learning, and 
by virtue. 

The seventh son, and tlie fourteenth child, of 
Richard Boyh', Earl of thirk, lu? was born at Lis- 
more in tht‘ year 16*27 ; and, though he was the only 
one of his father’s sons w ho attained manhood with- 
out receiving a title, and also the only one w ho did 
not distinguish himself in public business, his life w as 
not less useful to his country than that of tlic greatest 
statesman. 

His father * committed him to the care ol a plain 
country* uurse,P,wdlh instructions to bring him up as 

* Whose Life has been already recorded in these \ olumes. 


G 
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hardily as if he wore her own. The vigorous comtl 
tution however, wliieh this injunction procured for 
hini, lie subsequently lost by being* tre ated with too 
great tendei ness. 

At the age of three years, he had the misfortune 
to lose his mother. This calamity, it appears from 
some Memoirs which he drew up of his more early 
days, he bitterly regretted, esteeming it a singular un- 
hajipiness never to have seen one of his jiarents so as 
to remcmlier her ; more* especially, from the excellence 
of the charact(*r which she le ft behind h(n\ 

Another accademt liappe'ned to liim wliile at nurse, 
which occasioned him for a long time inconsider- 
able troul)U' : liy inimie king sonu* children of his 
own age, he unfortunately learned to stutter; an in- 
firmity ot' wliicli, though no endeavours we?'e spand, 
he could novel* Ik* jierf'ectly cured. 

He returned home, wlu n hi'- was about seven 
years old ; and soon artc‘r\\ ard, in a journey to Duh- 
lin, he iiu uried a gieat risk of losing his life. In 
passing a l)n;f)k su t lled hy suddt*n slio\\ tn*s, liis he 
th(*r’s coach was cairied away, and dallied to pieces: 
but one of Ua atte ndants siu cicdcd in i(‘>';'uing him 
from the torrinit. 

Wdiilc at lunne, lie was taught to a\ lite a very fair 
hand, and to sja ak f ri nch and l.alin, hy one of the 
l^arfs cliaj'lain:-, and a I 'renehrnan w ho ri^sided in tlio 
house. In liis lather w ishing him te> he edu- 

cated at l‘!ton under tin* can* of his old friend Sir 
Ilemry Vr'otton, h<* set out, in company wnth Hr* 
Francis Hoyle, his cidir brother (afterward Lord 
Shannon) foi Vougliall; and thence, no| \vithout con- 
siderable danger of hiang taken hy some lurkish 
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pirates which at that time infested the Irish coast, 
crossed the sea to Bristol. 

On his arrival at Eton, he was placed under Mr. 
Harrison, then master of the school, of whose kind- 
ness toward him he mak(?s honourahle mention in his 
Memoirs ; observing, that ‘ thrf)iigh Ins prudent ma- 
nagement chiefly he acquii-ed that relish for learning,’ 
by which even in his youth he w as so highly distin- 
guished. He likewise remaiks, ‘ that the accidental 
jjcrusal of Quintus Curtius, the celebrated Latin 
writer of the liife of Alexander the (jreat, first 
made him in love w ith other than pedantic hooks.’ 

At Eton he remained between three and four 
years ; aftt'r which his father carried him to his own 
seat at Stalbridge in Dotsetshire, and placed him 
for some time under the care < f Mr. Douch, then 
rector of the {)arish and one of his chaplains. 

In the autumn of 1638 , the two brothers, Francis 
and Robert, were sent abroad upon theii’ travels. 
Einl)arking at Kve they ])roceeded by Dieppe and 
Rouen to Paris, and thence through Lyons to Geneva, 
where they resumed their studies w ith the utmost as- 
siduity. 'Fhe latter in particular, iluring his stay at 
that place, renewed his acvpiaintance with the. ma- 
thematics, tlu^ elements of which he had first ac- 
quired at Eton. 

He was now' approaching fourteen ; and his tern- 
pet being naturally grave, his thoughts were fre- 
quently turned to religious sidijects, not indeed w ith- 
out some niixtnrc of doubts and iliflicuUies (as he 
himself uckuowh dgi's) about tlie certainty ol the 
Christian Revelation ; doubts and difficidtics however 
followed by the best of consequences, as they led 
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him to examine coolly and circumstantially the evi- 
dence in favour of the Gospel, and firmly to conclude 
by mere dint of reasoning that it was the only cer. 
tain way to salvation. 

While he remained at Geneva, he made occasional 
excursions into the adjacent country : he even pro- 
ceeded to Grenoble in Dauphine, and took a view 
of those rugged mountains, where Bnino, the founder 
of the Carthusian order, sjient his wild and solitary 
hours. 

In September 1641, he quitted Geneva, and passing 
through Switzerland, the Grisons, and I.ombardy, ar- 
rived at Venice; whence, after a short stay, he returned 
to spend the winter at Florence.* He had here an 
opportunity of aaiuiring the Italian language; hut 
though he understood it perfectly, he never spoke it 
like the French, of which he became so complete a 
master, as occasionally even to be mistaken for a 
native of that country during his travels. 

From Florence he {tassed to Rome ; but the cli- 
mate disagreeing with his brother, he speedily kft it, 
and by Leghorn and Genoa travelled to Alarseillcs. 
In this city, in Alay 1642, he received his father’s 
letters, giving a dreadful acx'ount of tlic Rcliellion re- 
cently broken out in Ireland, and stating that ‘ with 
great difficulty he had procureil two hundred and fifty 
pounds, to enable them to retuni home : ’ but tlii.' 
money «.hpy never receive<l ; for the I .ondon mw- 
chant, to whom it was entrusted, proved ulifaithful to 
his charge. Their tutor howt^ver, M. AIarcond»es, sup- 
plied them with as much as carried them to Geneva, 

* During hia residence in this city, the celebrated Gajile« 
died at a village at no great distance. 
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where they continued with him for some time : after 
which, his purse being exhausted, he took up some 
jewels on his own credit ; and, with the money pro- 
duced by their sale, enabled them to continue their 
journey. They arrived in England in 1644. 

The Earl of Cork had died the preceding year ; but, 
though he had made an ample provision for his son 
Robert, by leaving him his manor (d' Stalln-idge, and 
several considerable Irish estates, it was some time 
tu-fore he could receive any money. In the mean 
while he lodged with his sister. Lady Ranelagli ; and 
by her interest, and that of liis l)rothe)' 1 .ord Broghill, 
procured protections for his proj)erty in both islands 
iVom tliose who were tlien in |)ower. 1 le also ob- 
tained leave to visit France, probably in onler to settle 
his accounts with his exe(dlent governor and friend, 
M. Marcombes : but his stay abroad was short. 

In Mmrh, 1646, he retired to liis seat at Stal- 
biidge ; w hence he made various excursions to 1. on- 
don and Oxford, api)lying himself to his studies with 
as mu< h assiduity as circumstances woidd jiermit. 
His pn)giess indeed was surprising, uniler such disad- 
vantag<‘s, in many branches of litcralniv, which have 
u.sually been accounted the most dillicult and abstruse. 
He omitted no opportunity of obtaining the acquaint- 
ance of persons distinguished for genius and learning, 
to whom he w.is in every respect a prompt and ge- 
nerous assistant, and with w'hom he maintained a con- 
stant correspondence : he w-as likew ise one of the first 
members of that small but learned body, w hich held 
k’s first meetings at I.ondon, and sub.se(iuently I’C- 
moved to Oxford, stiled by him * The Invisible,’ and 
V tbemstlves ‘ The Philosophical College.’ These, 
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after the Restoration, were incorporated under the title, 
which they well deserved, of ‘ The Royal wSociety/ 

It is no small honour to Boyle, tliat though he was 
then so young, his merit gained him admission among 
persons the most eminent iov tlu‘ acntcmess of their 
understandings, and the i‘xtcnt of their knowledge*. 
His diligence was, indeed, so much the moix? to he 
commended, as at this time his liealth was miicli dis- 
ordered by freejuent fits of the stone ; a disease to 
whu'h he was extremely subject, and to which his 
sedentary life miglit possildy have greatly contributed. 
But notwithstanding this, and his fj‘ei|ueut removals 
from place to j)la(‘e on occasion ot‘hu>incss or courtesy, 
he never sufiered liis thouglits to be disordere d, or hU 
pi’ojects to be iiiterriiptcx! ; as may l>e inlerrcd from 
bis having ecunjiU tcd, I)cdbre he had reached the age 
of twenty, liis ' Serapliie Love,' his ‘ Lssay on 
i\Iistaken .Alodesty,' and Jiis ‘Swcxirer silenced;' to 
the latter of v. hic li lu‘ snbsecjuenlly gav(‘ the title 
it nov,' licars, ‘ A Frrc Discourse against (’u^tornary 
Swearing.' Besjide tii(‘se, from his puhlieations, a:^ 
well as from inanv ol‘ his private letters, it {y)[xjars 
that he had made largH* eolleetions u[)on other sub- 
jects, fn)m .some of which he afteruard composed 
distinct trcatisi's. 

The retired course of life, which for the sakeoflus 
health, thrcnigli tlu* hmit of his tempt r, and from the 
natur(‘ )f his dt -igns ht' delighUxl to lead, did not 
prevt iit his being notited and cumjdinnaitcd hy some 
of th(‘ iiKist eminent memhers uf the Republic of 
L( Iters.f 

* Sec the liXtracls. 

t lii 1651, Dr. Nathaniel Highmore, an eminent phy^siciari* 
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In 1652, he visited Ireland, in order to settle his 
estates in that kinj^doni ; and there, in consefjuence 
of a fall from Iiis horse, he incurred a grievous tit of 
sickness. He came back in 1653; l^ut was speedily 
oljliged to return. His chief resource against the 
perplexities of business he found in the friendship 
of Dr. (afterward Sir William) Petty, the celebrated 
wiiter on Political y\rithnietic. 

In the summer of 1 654, he settled at Oxford, as 
well for tlie sake of several of his ingenu)us friends, 
who tlu*n resided there, as on account of the nume- 
rous ronvenicncH's u hich tliat University afforded for 
the prosecution of liis bdovial studies. Il(' (‘hose, 
however, rather to !odg(‘ in flu* city than to have 
aj)artments in college; both f >r tlie sake of his health, 
and l)(‘('ause he had luort* spaet* for his philosophical 
exjuTiments. 

Here he found himsedf surrounded by a number of 
learned men, wlio had resorted thillier chiefly for 
similar reasons, the - Invisible Odlege ' being now 
translin.'d irom London to Oxford. And during 
his n sideiice here lu' invi ntcd tin* Air-Pimip, winch 
was perfected for liim h\ ?'!r. Hooke, in 1658 or 
165}). W'itii this he inadi' .>u<‘h experiments, as en- 
a1)led liim to discover and demonstrate .'ev(Tal fpiali- 
tics of the air, l)y wliit li lie laid the foundation for a 
more cornph'te tlieory on tlie subject. Ho di'clared 
himself strenuously against the philosrjphy of Aris- 
totle, as having in it more ot word» than things, pro- 
mising much and [performing little ; in short, giving 
hypotheses for pir>ofe, and atfei^ing to draw the know- 
ledge of Nature rather fj-om the subtiltios of human 

<ledicated to him liis * IliMory of Generation p stiling him both 

his patron, and his triend.’^ 
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fancy than from the works of Nature herself. He was 
so zealous, indeed, for the true method of learning 
by experiment, that though the Cartesian philosophy 
made at that time a great noise in the world, he 
would never be persuaded to read the works of it’s 
ingenious inventor, lest he should be seduced by 
specious sophistries and plausible conjectures. 

But philosophy and inquiiles into nature, though 
they deeply engaged, did not wholly absorb, his atten- 
tion. He still continued his critical studies, assisted 
by the illustrious scholars Dr. luhvard Pococke, Mr. 
Thomas Hyde, and Mr. .Samuel (Marke, He main- 
tained also a strict intimacy witli Dr. Barlow, at that 
time Principal Librarian of the Bodleian, and after- 
ward Bishop of Lincoln, a man of various and exten- 
sive learning. He was the patron of the learned 
Dr. PeU, an eminent inathcmatieian; and the cele- 
brated Dr. Wallis dedicated to him his • 'Frentisc on 
the Cycloid.’ 

In 1659, bcinf]^ made actjiiainted the scantj 
circumstances of Dr. Sanderson, subsequently Bishop 
of Lincoln, he J>estowed upon him a stijicnd of 50/. 
per ami . ; a favour, which that great man thank- 
fully acknowledged in the dedic ation of* his liectures, 
printed at Oxford during the same year. 

LTpon tlie K(‘storation, la* wa.s treated with marked 
resp(.‘Ct hy the King and hi.s two principal ininii 
ters, the I ord Treasurer Southampton and Chancellor 
Clcirc ndon, hy whom he was presscnl to enter into 
holy carders. This howewer, after inia h deliberation, 
he thought 6t to decline*, upon the most disinterested 
motives. I’he same year he puhlislied two of hi> 
first pieces, one of wliicli, New Experimentb 

tuucliing the Spring of the Air (uddicssed to his ne- 
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phew, Lord Dungarvan) drew him into a controversy 
^th Franciscus Linus and Hobbes, whose objections 
he refuted with equal candor and courtesy. The 
second was, his ‘ Discourse on Seraphic I.ove ; ’ and 
botli were received with universal applause. The fame 
of Ills acquirements had spread even at this time 
so extensively, that the Grand Duke of Tuscany, a 
prince distinguished for learning, desired Mr. South- 
well, the English resident at h'lorence, to commu- 
nicate to him his desire of holding a correspondence 
with him. 

In 166*1, he published his ‘Physiological Essays 
and other Tracts,’ which added consideriibly to his 
reputation ; and, not long afterward, his ‘ Sceptical 
Chemist : ’ but several treatises, u hich ai-e mentioned 
in this and the preceding work as being in forward- 
ness, and whicli the world were impatiently expecting, 
were subsequently lost in the hurry of removing his 
effects c.t the time of the Great Fire. 

In 1662, a grant of the forfeited impropriations in 
Ireland w as obtained from the Ring in Mr. Boyle’s 
name, though without his knowleilge, which did not 
however prevent his warmly interesting himself for 
procuring them to be applied to the promotion of true 
religion and learning. He interposed, likew ise, in fa- 
vour of the C’orporation for propagating the Gospel 
in New England, and was actively instrumental in 
obtaining a decree in Chancery for restoring to that 
corporation an estate, of which one Colonel Bed- 
ingfield a papist had injuriously repossessed himself, 
after he had sold it to them for a valuable con- 
sideration. 

The Royal Society being incorporated by letters 
patent of Charles IL, dated April 22, 1663, Mv. 
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Boyle was appointed one of the Council;* and, as 
he might be justly reckoned among the founders of 

* The President and Council named in this Cliartcr were : 


William, Lord Vise. Brounc- 

(reorge Ent. M. 1)., aftervvaid 

ker, P. 

Sir George Ent, Knt. 

Sir Robert Mora} , Knt. 

William F.rskine, Ksej. 

Robert Boyle, Esq. 

Jonathan Goddart, M. D.Prof, 

William Brereton, Ksq. after- 

Med. Gresh. 

ward Lord Brereton. 

William Balle, I'sq., 'freasurtr 

Sir Kenelme Digby, Knt. 

Matthew Wren, Esq. 

Sir Panic Nolle, Knt. 

John l\velvn, ILsq. 

Henry Slingesby, Es(|., ex- 

Thomas Hensliaw, Esq. 

pelled in If)?.!. 

Diidli v PalnuM*, hLsq. 

Sir William Petty, Knt. 

Abraham Hill, Esq. 

Timothy Clarke, M. D. 

Henry Oldenburg, Esq. Secre- 

John Wilkins, D. D., afterward 

tary. 

Bishop of Chester. 

These, at a .subserpieiit meetin 

g held al'.uil a re.ojuli after\vurtl, 


by virtue of’ a [)f)u cr giviai them hy the ('liartt r for t-.vo uionths, 
assumed ninety l)rotIier-im.inher> ; inehuline: liu* names oi' 

Eiias A>hmole, John Aubrey, Isaac Ihin-uw, Walter Charletoii, 
Daniel (’olwall, Sir John Deiihatn, K. !>., John J)r\(leii^ Seth 
Ward, John Uo>k\ns (afti mard President), Waller P(‘p».S 
Charles Scarburgh, Kobert Smulnvell (ai’terw ard ih'esideiit), 
Tliomas Sprat, John Walli-, I'Jinnmd Waller, Joseph Wliliaav 
son, Francis Willougliby, Christopher Wren, and Sir Cydl 
Wyebe. 

The successive Presidents have hec'ii 
16G3, William, Lord \Jseount KiStj, John, I'arl of Carbery. 

Brounc’ r. IbsO, '!'hom;\.^, leavl of Pem- 

1G77, Sir Joseph \\ illiamson, broke andAlontgoinery. 

Krit. IGPO, Sir PoOert Soutliweil, 

J680, Sir Christopher Wren, Knt. 

Knt., Boyle having declim*d IGiki, Charles Montagtt, 
the honour. afterward Earl ot Halifax. 

1082, Sir Jfdin Hoskyns, Ibtrt. John, Lord Somers, 

1(;S3, Sir Cyril W'yche, Bart. 1703, Sir Isaac Newton, K^if- 
16M, Samuel Pepys, Esq. 1727, Sirilans Sloane, Bart. 
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that learned body, so he continued one of it’s most 
valuable nieinl>crs during th(? remainder of his life 
Jn June 1663, he [uihlished his ‘ Considerations on 
the Usefulness of h^xpcai mental and Natural Phi- 
losophy,’ which consisted of several essays on cu- 
rious subjects, handled with tlu' utmost freedom 
from a just zeal for truth and for the common 
benefit of mankind. These ))icces, tlnis published, 
were (as he himself informs us) ‘ w ritten! on several 

1741., Martin Folkcs, Esq, James West, Esq. 

1752, Gcortro, EarlofMaccles- 1772, James Eurro^r, Esq. 

fiulJ. , Sir Jolm I V ingle, Bart. 

no t, James, Earl of Morton. 177S, Sir Josepli I>anks, Bart, 
1768, Janies Burrow, Esep 

Iiiinievliately on the election of Eenl ?'"acclcsfK’li], says Dr. 
Thciason,* a very striking improvement is (>h>ei’vab)e in tlie value 
of the 'fransactions. Many excellent |)aper>, likewise, made 
their appearance under his immediate .successor: and though 
under Sir John Pringle an unfortunate dispute upon the relative 
goodiu??? of pointed or knobbed conduetoi b oc eupied too many of 
their pages, yet arc they digniiied by llie experiiiu ills of Dr. 
rjafikelyu. at Sehehallien to determine tlie density of the earth, 
with Dr. Hutton’s deductions from them; by tliose of Sir George 
Shiiekbiirgh Evelyn, and General Boy, to tstablisli correct 
formulas for measuring heights oy llio barometer, the report 
of the Committee appointed to determine the proper method of 
graduating tin ruiometers, ^Ir. Hutchins’ exporinK'Uts to ascer- 
tain the freezing piunt of mercury, iS:e. Ify fir the most valuable 
volumc.s of the senes, however, have been published during the 
presidentship of Sir Joseph Banks: ami, fortunately for the 
progress of science, he has enjoyed that situation for a much 
longer period than any of his pretlecessors ; Sir Isaac Newton, 
'vho comes nearest to liim in tl:at respect, only having held it 
twenty four years. 

Br. Campbell, itma) be added, inliis ‘ llcrmippus Ikedivivus/ 
ascribes the formation of the Iloyal Society to Cowley’s notion 

0 EPhilofeophical (’ollege * 

* History of the lE>yal Society. 
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occasions, to several persons, and at different times ; 
but as they still had a mutual relation to each other, 
which made them fall very aptly under one common 
title, he took this method of sending them abroad, 
that the world in general might receive that satis- 
faction, which particular friends had testified on the 
perusal of them in manuscript.’ Thc.se were fol- 
lowed by ‘ Experiments and Considerations upon 
Colours;’ to which was added a letter, containing 
* Observations upon a Diamond that shines in the 
dark,’ a treatise full of interesting remarks on the 
previously unexplained doctrine of Light and Colours, 
evincing great accuracy and penetration, and justly 
perhaps to be regarded as having paved the way 
for the immortal Newton, who afterward set t^at im- 
portant sulr ject in the most per’spicuous point of view. 

In the same year, likewise, appeared his ‘ Consi- 
derations on the Stile of the Holy Scriptures,* ex- 
tracted from a much lai-ger work entitled, * An Essay 
on Scripture,’ which was sidrsequently published by 
P. P. A. G. F. I. ; i. e. ‘ Peter Pett, Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland,’ a man of considerable reading and 
voluminous composition, for whom on account of his 
rrprightness of intention Mi'. Boyle entei^tained a high 
regard. 

In 1()64, he was elected into the company of Royal 
Miners, and was occupied during the whole year in 
the prosecution of various excellent designs ; more 
especially, in promoting the affairs of the Corporation 
for propagating the f iospel in New England, which 
probably prevented his jmblishing any treatises either 
on religion or philosophy. 


* See the Extracts. 
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In 1665, however, he gave to the world his " Oc- 
casional Reflexions upon several Subjects, to which 
was prefixed, A Discourse concerning the Nature 
and Use of such Kind of Writings? This piece 
had been writtcir in his early youth. The attack 
made upon it therefore by Dean Swift, who sati- 
rised it in a piece called, ‘ Aleditations on a Broom- 
stick, in the Alanin'r of Mr. lioylo,’ may be pro- 
nounced as cruel and as unjust, as it was trivial and 
indecent. A short time afterward, he published 
^Experiments and Observations relative to an Ex- 
perime!)tal History of (.'old, with several Pieces 
thereunto annexed.’ '^riiis w(>rk of his may be justly 
regarded as the first work which threw any real 
light upon the subjects profi ssed to be examined. 

On the death of Dr. M( redilh, Provost of Eton, 
in August 1665, liis Majesty unasked and unsolicited 
appointed Air. Boyk‘ lus successor. This w as cer- 
tjiinly, all circumstances considered, the fittest em- 
ployment for liim in the kingdom : yet aj^pivliending 
tiiat it's duties might interfere w iili his studies, and 
not liking to quit tlu* course of life, w hic h by (expe- 
rience he found agrcH'able to his temper and constitu- 
tion ; above all, I icing unwdlling to enter into holy 
orders (which lie regarded as a necessary qualifica- 
tion) in opposition to the advice of all his friends he 
respei tfuUy, liut resoluUdy, declined the appointment. 

In 1666, Dr. Wallis addressed to Air. Boyle ‘ An 
Hypothesis about the Flux and Reflux of the Sea.’ 
During the same year, the ceh'brated Sydenham 
dedicated to him his ‘ Alctliod of curing fevers, 
grounded upon lus own Oliservations? a short treatise 
written in I.atin and truly worthy of it’s author. 
Mr. BoyL/ likewise now published, at the reejuest irf 

VOL. IV. z 
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the Royal Society, his ‘ Ilydrostatical Paradoxes, 
made out by new Exjxniinents, for the most part 
physical and easy’ (those experiments having been 
performed at Itheir desire, about two years before) ; 
and his ‘ Origin of Forms and Qualities, according 
to the Corpuscular Philosopliy, illustrated by Expe- 
riments,’ which a[)peared at the same time, did equal 
honour to the quickness of his wit, the depth of his 
judg^emont, and his indefatigable industry in searching 
after truth. 

Botli in this and tlie jneceding year, likewise, he 
communicated to the Royal Society several curious 
short treatises of his own iq)on a great variety ot 
sulyects, and f)thers transmitted to him by his literary 
friends I)otJi at Jiome and abroad, wliicli are printed 
in the Philosophical Ih’ansactions. 

It is remarkaljle that, in the warm controversy 
raised witii regard to that Society, iNIr. Boyle escaped 
all censure ; particularly as Stubbe, the vehement 
antagonist of it’s first Secretary iMr. Oldenburg, 
seemed to raise his rest'ntmcnt in proportion as there 
wanted grounds Ibr it. Yet even this clioleric \v riter, 
in the midst of his fury, addressed frequent letters to 
Boyle in order to convince him, that how angry 
soever he was with the Society, lie preserved a just 
respect for Ins distinguished abilities and a true sense* 
of gratitude for his numerous favours. 

About tills period iMr. Boyk* resohed to settle* in 
London. Fov tliat jiurpose he I'cmovitl to Lady 
Ranelagh’s diouse in Pallrnall, to tlie infinite benefit 
oi‘ the learned in general, and more especially of tlie 
Royal Society, to wliom he gave continual assistance. 
He had, likewise*, his apj>ointed hours for receiving 
such as came either to de^ii’c Ids aid, or to comnui- 
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riicate to liim new discoveiics in science. Beside 
wliich, he maintained an extensive correspondence 
with the most eminent scholars throughout Europe. 

In 1669, he published his ‘ Continuation of new 
Experiments, touching the Spring and Weight of the 
Air; to Avhich was added, A Discourse of the Atmo- 
spheres of Consistent Bodi('s and the same year he 
revised and enlarged several of his former tracts, 
some of which wore now tianslated into Latin, in 
order to gratify the cui-iosity of fore igners. 

In the succeeding year he gave to the world a work 
which occasioned much speculation, as it seemetl to (con- 
tain an Immense treasure of new knoAvledgc grounded 
upon actual cxperinu'iits, instead of that notional 
philosophy, which in the Ix'ginning of the century 
had been so much in fashion. The title of this trea- 
tise was, ‘ Of the (^’osmical Qualities of Tilings.’ 

About this time*, Dr. Peter Du 3Ioulin (the son of 
the French divine of tlie same name) who had tr.a- 
velled with Air. Boyle's neplu ws, dedicated to him 
his ‘ Collection of Latin Poems.’ But in the midst 
of his -tudic.s, and other useful employments, he w as 
attacked by a severe paralytic distemp-er ; of w hich, 
lunvevcr. he wdth some didiculty got the better, by 
adhering stnctly to a projier reginu n. 

In 167L he published * ( T)iisitU'r;Ui()iis on the 
Usefulness of Expcrim<'ntal <nul Natural Philosophy, 
the socoikI Part;’ as also “ A (\)ll('('tion ot T ra('ts 
upon several useful and important ))oints of Practieal 
Philosophy.* In appeared his vl*ssay ribout 

the Origin and Virtue of Cieins,’"' in wliich, accord- 

^ See the Extracts. 

^ 2 
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ing to his custom, he treated an old and trite subject 
in a novel manner. The same year, likewise, ap- 
peared ‘ A Collection of Tracts, touching the Rela- 
tion between Flame and Air, and several other use- 
ful and curious Subjects;’ beside a gi’oat number of 
short Dissertations, addressed to the Royal Society, 
and inserted in their Transactions. 

In 1673, came out his ‘ Essays on the strange 
Subtilty, gi'eat Efficacy, and determinate Nature 
of Effluvia; to which were added. Variety of Ex- 
periments on other Subjects:’ and Antony I^e 
Grand, an eminent Cartesian j)hllosopher, dedicated 
to him his ‘ History of Nature,’ which made it’s 
appearance in I.atin, and gave a largo account of 
the reputation which Mr. Boyle had ac(|uired in 
foreign parts. 

In 1674 he j)ublished his ‘Collection of Tr, acts 
on the Saltness of the Sea, the Moisture of tin* 
Air, the natural and preternatural .State of Bodies 
to which he prefixed, ‘ A Dialogue concerning Cold:' 
a piece, which had been written nearly ten years 
before, entitled ‘ The Excellency of Theology com- 
pared with Natural Philosophy, as both are the 
Objects of IMen’s Study, in an Epistolary Discourse 
to a Friend;’ and an additional ‘ Collection ol’ 
Tracts, comprehending some Susj)icions about hid- 
den Qualities of the Air, Animadversions upon Mr. 
Hobbes’ Problem about a ^’^acuum, and a Discourse 
of the Cause of Attraction by Suction ;’ in which 
many old errors and groundless notions are refuted 
and exploded. 

In 1675, appeared ‘ Considerations about the 
Reconcileableness of Reason and Religion, by 
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T. E.* a layman;’ to which was annexed, ‘A Dis- 
course about the Possibility of the Resurrection, by 
Bir. Boyle.’ Among other pieces communicated by 
him during this year to the Royal Society, two 
upon ‘ Quicksilver growing hot with Cold’ deserve 
particular notice. 

In 1676, he published ‘ P’xperiincnts and Notes 
about the BTechanical Origin of particular Qualities,’ 
in several discourses on a great variety of subjects : 
among the rest, he treats very largely, and as usual 
veiy accurately, of electricity. 

As a Diretlor of the East India Company, he had 
been extremely useful to that body, especially in 
procuring their charter. The only return winch 
he expected for these services was, that they should 
come to somt' resolution in favour of the propagation 
of the Gospel in the East ; and, as a proof of his 
own anxiety to co-operate in that |)raiseworthy pur- 
j)Ose, h(^ caused five hundred copies t)f the Gospels 
and Acts of the A[)ostles in the JMalayan tongue to 
be printed at Oxford in 1677, and sent abroad 
at hi.; own expt'use.f The same year was 
printed at Geneva, w ithout his know ledge, a JMis- 
cellaneons Collection of his Works in Latin; of 
which a laige acirount is given in the Philosophical 
Transactions. 

In 1678, he communicated to Blr. Hooke ‘ A 
short Memorial of some Observations made ui)on an 
artificial Substance, that shines w ithout any j)reccd- 
ing Illustration,’ w hich that gentleman thought fit to 

* The final letters of TtoberT BoylE. 

t This appears fr{>m the Dedication prefixed, by his friend Dr. 
Thomas Hyde, to that translation, which was published under 
his direction. 
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make public. In the same year, likewise, he puf> 
lished his ^ Historical Account of a Degradation of 
Gold, made by an Anti-Elixir.’ This is considered 
as one of his most remarkable compositions : tiie 
facts contained in it, indeed, would have been es- 
teemed incredil)le upon any inferior authority. 

In 1680, he obliged tlie world with tlie following 
tracts, viz, ‘ llie Achial Xbu tiliica,’ and ^ A Process 
of a factitious self-sliiniug Substance;’ besides which, 
he puldished also some small discourses upon diflerent 
philoso])hical subjects. At this period the Royal 
Soc'iety, to evince their Just sense of his great w ortli 
and of his constant and eminent services, elected him 
their Prc'sident ; but he lieing extrenu ly, and (as lie 
himself says) ^ peculiarly temeler in jioint of' oaths/ 
declineel the honour in a letter adelressc'el to Mr. Pro- 
fessor Hooke, of (iresham (Jolle‘ge. lie was also, 
wdthiu the e^ompass of this year, a considerable bene- 
factor tenvard tlie juiblishing of Dr. Burnet’s Histeay 
of the Rel’orination as he readily was. under 
similar circiiinstances, in the' instance of evcTy per- 
formance calculated for tlu' gemeral benefit oi' man- 
kind. 

In 1681, he published his • Discourse of Tilings 
above Reason.’ In 1()82, appe'ared bis ‘ Nc'w Expe- 
riments and Obsc'i vations upon the ley Noctilue'a 
to which is aelded, ^ A (‘hcmical Paradox, making it 
probable that their Prinei|)les are transinntahlex sei 
that out of one of tluTu othei’s mav Ix' r>roducceh 
The same year, alsei, lu' eeamuimicated to the public 
The Sf^cond Part of his Continuation ol Nc'W Ex- 
j)evirneTits touching the Sjiring and Weight of the 
Air, and a large iVjijiendix cemtaining several 
otlier Discourses.’ 
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In 1683, his only production was a short I^etter to 
the Rev. Dr. John Beale, in relation to the making 
of fresh water out of salt, puldished at the reciuest of 
the patentees einl^arked in Mr. Fitzgerald’s project 
for that purpose. Tlic proposals for this undertaking 
were addressed to Mr. Boyle ; and the person, who 
drew them up, acknowledges in strong terms the 
favour of his assistance. 

In the succeeding year, he printc'd two very con- 
siderable works: his ‘ Memoirs for the Natural His- 
tory of Human Blood;’ and his ^ Exj)eriments and 
(>)nsiderations al)out the Porosity of Bodies, divided 
into two Parts ; tlu^ first relating to Animals, the 
second to solid Bodies.’ His works liaviiig now 
growni to a very considerable bulk, Dr. (.'udworth, 
whose praise' alone w as sufliclent to estal)lish a title 
to fame, urged liiin in very ])ressing terms to jm!)- 
lish them collectively in the Latin tongue; out of 
regard as well to his own reputation, as to the general 
interest of mankind, and the peculiar satisfaction 
»jf the learned world. 

In 168.5, he pnjduced his " Short Memoirs for the 
Natural Experimental 1 iisloi y ol* Mineral Waters, 
witl) l)ire<iions as to the several .Alethods of trying 
them, including abundanc(' ol‘ new and useful He- 
inarks, as well as several ( urious Experiments ; ’ 

' An Essay of tlie gn'at EHec ts of languid and un- 
heeded iM(»tiou ; w ith an Appendix, containing an 
Experimental Discourse of some hitherto little-re- 
garded Causes of the Insalubrity and Salubrity of 
the Air, and it’s Elfeets;’ and a " Dissertation on 
die Reconcileableiiess of Sjiecific JMedieines to the 
Corpuscular Philosophy ; to w hich is added, A Dis- 
<^oiuse of the Advantages attending the Use of 
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Simple Medicines/ To these philosophical he added 
an excellent theological Discourse, of ‘ the High Vene- 
ration which Man s Intellect owes to God, particularly 
for his Wisdom and Power ; ’ being part of a much 
larger work, which he mentions to prevent any ex- 
ception being taken at the abrupt manner of it’s 
beginning. 

In the commencement of the succeeding year, ap- 
peared his ‘ Free Kiupiiry into the vulgarly received 
Notion of Nature a most important piece, which will 
always be admired and valued by such as have a true 
zeal for religion and intelligible iihilosophy. The 
same year, his IWend Dr. ( Jilbert Burnet, afterward 
Bisho]) of Salisbury, transmitted to him from Holland 
his account of his Travels tlirough France, Switzer- 
land, and Italy; which wen*, subsecjuently, puldished. 

In' 16*87, a work which he had drawn up in his 
youth, entitled ‘ 'I'he Martyrdom of Theodora and 
Didyina,’ issued from tin* pre'ss; and in 1688, he 
puldished his ‘ l)is(juisition into tlie final Causes of 
Natural J'liings ; and wludher, if at all, with what 
Caution a Natin-alist should admit them. To which 
was added an Ap]K‘ridi?. about vitiated Sight/ 

He began now to rind that his health, notwith- 
standing all his caution, was greatly on the decline; 
which put him u[)ou devising evejy possible method 
of husbanding his time, for the benefit of the learned 
world. \\ ith this view, he no longer communi- 
cated his discourses or discoveries to the Royal 
Society, b(*eause this could only he done by with- 
drawing his thoughts from tasks which he deemed liSf 
more g(*neral irnpoi tauce. He j’esigiied, likewise, Ym 
aj^poiutnu nt as (ioveruor of the Corporation for pro- 
j'agating the Gospel in New England : and he even 
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went so far as to announce by public advertisement, 
that he could no longer receive visits as usual, except 
upon extraordinary occasions ; stating, among other 
reasons, that ‘ he wanted leisure to put his papers 
in order, to supply the blanks whicdi he had left in 
many of his treatises, and to repair the deficiencies 
in otliers occasioned by the carelessness of a servant, 
who had s})ilt upon them a bottle of sidphuric acid ; 
that, as he had been serviceable to tlic public during 
his life, so his vast collections might not prove use- 
less after his decease.’ Soon afteru ard, he directed 
a l)oard to be placed over his door, with an inscrip- 
tion notifying when he did, or did not, receive visits. 

Among the otht*r gieat works which he thus 
gained time to finisli, one very probaldy w as ^ A Col- 
lection of Klahorate Processes in ('hemistry.’ Con- 
cerning this he \\ rote a I^etter to a friend, wliicli is 
still extant ; l)ut neither the j>ieee its(‘lfi nor some 
nth(;r curious tracts upon t)ie same subject, found 
among his j)apers, wer<‘ ever jmhlished. Hero it 
ought not to he eoiu'ealcd. tliat he lu lieved in Al- 
chemy. This appears from a ( (Miversalion, whi(*h he 
held upon the subjc cl vith Dr. IhilKy : and likewise 
from his having oblaim^d, in 1()89. n rc ja nl of tlie 
statute of 5 Hen. IW against the muhi'pl\ing (.f gold 
and silver. 

In 1()90, he pnblishe'l his MciUcina llydrostatka : 
or, Hydvostaties aj)j>lied to the Materia Mediea : 
showing how, by tlie Weight that divers Bodies used 
in Physic havt' in Waiter, one may discover whether 
they be genuine or adulti'rato. Avhich >vas sub- 

joined, A previous Hydrostatieal Way of estimating 
Oi’es.’ In the postscri[/t to this Treatise, he informs 
the reader, that he had prepared materials sufiicient 
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for a second volume; but it never aj^peared. In the 
same year, however, npjieared another excellent work, 
under the title of " The Christian Virtuoso ; showing 
that, by being’ addicted to Experimental Thilosojihy, 
a man is rather assisted than indisposed to be a good 
Christian, llie First Part. To Avliich were subjoined, 
I. A Discourse upon the Distinction that represents 
some Things as above Reasf)n, but not contrary to 
Reason. II. The First Chapters of a Discourse, en- 
titled, * (ircatness of Mind promoted by Christianity.’ 
In the advertisement jm fixed to this work, he men- 
tions ‘A Second Part of llu' Christian Virtuoso;’ 
wliich he had begun, and wliich is ac tually published 
(impcn’foet, as he loll it) with an A]>pc'ndix to the 
first part, in the last edition of his Works. 

The last of his productions published in his life-time' 
appeared in the spring of I (>01, ('utitled, ^ Kxperi^ 
mcntaci Ohsvrvahoncs Phf)sic(( \ whert‘in are brielly 
treated of several Subjects I’clating to Natural Philo- 
sophy. in an exj)eriinenta! Way: to which is added, 
A Small (Collection of Strange Reports.’ '^Iliis is 
called, in the title-page, * "I'he First Part;' and 
among his papeis m eie found tlu' ‘ Second and Tliirci 
Paits;’ but they never given to th(‘ piddic. 

'^foward tiie middle of this year, Mr. Jioyle fell 
such an alteration in his lu*alth, as imlucod him to 
think of settling his affairs; and accordingly, on 
the eighteenth of July, he signed and sealed his 
last will, to vvhi(’h he subs(*quently added several 
codicils. 

In the month of Odober following, his distemper 
increased; wliich might perhaps in some measure 
l>e owing to his tender concern for his l)eIoved sister 
I ady Uanelagh, witli whom he had lived many years 

4 
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in the f^rcatest harmony, and whose tedious indisposi-- 
tion al)Out this time Ijroiight her to the grave. vShc 
was, in ail res[?ects, a most accom{)lished and extra- 
ordinary woman ; so that her brotlier might justly 
esteem it one of tlie felicities of his life, tliat he had 
possesvsed in such a sister so useful a friend and so 
agreeable a companion. 

He did not himself survive her above a week ; for 
on tlie last day of tlic year he died, and was buried 
near her on the seventh of .lanuary in the chancel of 
St. Martin’s in the Fields. His funeral, considering 
the crowd of persons of distinction who attended it, 
beside his own numerous relations, was as simple as 
possible'. The sermon iij)on the occasion w as preached 
|)y J)r. Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury. 

In pc'rson, we are told, Mr. Boyle was tall but 
slender, and of a c'ountenance pale and emaciated. 
His (onstitution was so Irail and cU heate, that he 
iiad divers sorts (»f clokes to put on Vv leen he %vent 
abroad, according to the t(‘mj)eratiire of tlu‘ air; and, 
ill this, Ik* governed himself hy the tlievmoineter. 
TJie small pox lu* escaped ; Init for almost forty yt'ars 
he lahouml iiiulca’ such a foc'hleiu*ss of l>«fdy, and 
such Io\\ncss of strength and spirits, that it was 
astonishing liow lie could rc’ad, meditate*, try ex{'CTi- 
jnents, and w rite w itli so much perseveranee. Me IkuI, 
likewise, a wc'akness i»» his c*ycs, which made* him 
extrc'inely apprt'liensive of siu'h distenipers as niiglit 
aire<‘t tlicnn 1 le imagined also that, if sickness should 
coniine him to his beil, it might raise tlu* pains of the 
^tone to a degrc'C I'ovond his strengtli to support, so 
that he feared h'st his last minutes should jirove too 
hard for him. This l]u> ground of all the cxiution, 
'>vilh Avhii’h he Was observed to live; for, as to life 
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itself, he had that just indifference to it which be- 
came so true a Christian. His sight, however, did 
not begin to grow dim above four hours before he 
died ; and when death came uj)on Iiim, says Bishop 
Burnet, he had not l)een above three hours in bed 
before it made an end of him u ith so little pain, that 
it was plain tlie light went out merely for want of 
oil to maintain the flame. 

The simplicity of his diet w^as, in all appearance, 
that which preserved him so long be}'oml all men’s 
expectation. This he practised w ith such strictness, 
that in a course of above thirty years he neither v^i 
nor drank to gratify the varieties of aj)j)etite, but 
merely to support nature; nor ever once transgressed 
the rule, measure, and kind, which had been j)re* 
scribed. 

IMr. Boyle was never married; Init JMr. Kvelyn 
has recorded, that he paid his addresses to th(' beauti- 
ful daughter of (.'ary Earl of Monmouth, and that 
to this passion w as owing his wSerapliic liOve.’ It 
does not appear, however, from any of his own 
writings, that he had ever entertained thoughts of 
tliis kind. 

After so minute a detail of Ids views and 
Ids labours, it would be superfluous to enter into 
a long delineation of his cliaracter. From every 
transaction of his life it is obvious, that he was a 
true philosopher, a good citizen, a benevtdent man? 
and a pious (,1iristian. The extensiveness of his 
knowledge surpassed every thing but his modesty in 
displaying, and his desire of communicating it. 
all his compositions, we trace his fecar of offending* 
and his fear of concealing ; and this, not from any 
timid apprelien.sions of opposition, but from an 
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anxious inclination to instruct without severity, and 
to part with wisdom as freely as he had received it. 
With the justest conception of truth which the 
human mind can frame, he was so cautious in ex- 
amining and reporting, as to avoid in the opinion of 
all correct judges the slightest imputation of credu- 
lity: while on the other hand, he was so well ac- 
quainted w ith the powers of nature, that he never 
presumed to prescribe limits to them, or stifled acces- 
sions of knowledge l^y that species of contem})tuous 
incredulity, which too often attends superior learning. 
In a w^ord, considen^d in every light, he approached 
as nearly to {)erfection as the defects of humanity 
would allow ; and the most universal praise, though 
lie never sought it, waited on his labours living, and 
has constantly attended his memory. 


EXTRACTS. 

Consukrativiis toudiiug the Stile of the Holt; 

Scriptures. 

‘ To proceed, tlien, to the mori' particular olijec- 
tioTis against the Si'riptuve. Tlie flrst I sliaJl (*on- 
skler is, that it is obscure. And tills I find alleged 
by two sort of men to tv\ o different jairposes ; some 
eiKleav oil ring b\' it to disgrace tlie Bible, and others 
only making the pretended darkness of many of it’s 
passages an excuse for their not studying it. 

‘ To the first sort of objeetors I answer, that it is 
little less than ii.eVitahle that many passages of the 
Scripture should seem obscure to us, and that it is 
lait fit tha<^ divers others should be so too. 

‘ For first, the objectors (as 1 formerly observed) 
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reading the Bible but in translations, are destitute of 
those helps to understand the sense of many passag*es, 
that may be afforded by skill in tlic orij^^inal lan^ 
guagcs. Beside that even to those, that have taken 
pains to understand the original tongues, the genuine 
sense of divers words and phrases is denied by the 
injury of time, through which (as was already noted) 
a gi’eater j)art of the IIel)rcAV and Ohaldean tongues 
has been lost. 

‘ Secondly, many texts appear oI)sciire to those 
that live in tliese latter times, only l)ecause that Ijy 
reason of the perishing of those writings and other 
monuments of antiquity that Avere conteiniK)rary to 
the Books of the Old Testanuait, a\ e cannot be suffi- 
ciently acquainted \\ iththe liistory, th(‘ laws, and the 
customs of the Je’^ s and otlier nations inentioiu'd in 
the Scripture; so that it TU'cd 1 k' no AAonder if divers 
passages of tlie Books oftiejiesis, Joslma, Judges, 
Samuel, tlie Kings, Est!i(*r, inid other historicnl 
Books of the? S(Tiplure, as also (rf the four last Books 
of iNfoses, are ol)scuie to us; and yed might be vevv 
intelligihk* to tlios(* in whose times tlu’v a\ (*re written, 
and lin* wliose use tluw wen^ principally (h'signed. 
As, although faicius Florus would in many places 
appear very obscure to such rt adcas as kiunv nothing 
of tlK‘ Homan affairs, fad by the account given to 
thorn in his writings (v, hence divi rse lat(‘ ci ilics have 
have been iin itt’d to illustrate him out of oili('r Latjn 
authors) yet (juestionk ss to the Homan readers that 
)iv(‘d in his time, (»r not very long afterward, his hook 
was easy enough to Ik‘ understood. How much the 
want of edlu r historians < ontemj)orary to the Penmeii 
of the Old Tt stament may makr^ things seem obscure, 
tliat might by sucli stories be cnisily cleared up, we 
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may observe from divers passages of the New Testa- 
ment, which can scarcely be well imdersiood without 
an account of Herod’s family, and the clianges that 
happened about our Saviour’s time in Jiuhea, which 
was sometimes all of it govermd by Herod the Great 
that massacred the cliildren at iietldehem, and some- 
times was governed by Pilate and otJier Roman ma- 
gistrates, and sometimes was so divided that it was 
as to some parts only governed by Herod’s descend- 
ents under various titles ; the want of‘ tlie knowledge 
of Avhich, and of tlie several j)rinces that lK)re tlie 
name of Herod, doc's much puzzle many readers tliat 
are strangxn’s to Josejduis. And it seems somewhat 
«;trange to many, that Clirist should in St. Luke 
(xxi. 21, 22.) admonish his hearers to tly out of Jeru- 
salem and Judica, and not resort thitlier from the 
neighbouring countries, xchen they should see Jeru^ 
salcm enco)npassed xcith anuies. since thf)se armies 
would j)rolKd)Iy hinder the eouiiselled retirement, at 
least as to the city. \\Ju'reas he that finds in the 
>tory, that the Roman forces mulcr (iratus did on a 
sudden, and good authors tell us) without any 
manifest cause, w ithdraw from the siege of .Jerusalem, 
and tlum r<'turn to it again, and under Titus carry 
die town l)V force; he that shall read also in Eusebius, 
Hi. 5. tliat tlu‘ ( 'liiistiaiis ol' .h'nisalc'm did (divinely 
iulnioiiished) make vise? •)(' tlio opj)ortimity presented 
tnem to ipnt all of llu ni tiie t ily, and retire to IVlla 
on the otlu'r side of Jordan ; he, 1 sav, tliat .sliall 
load and take notiee ofali tins, w ill not only eh'arly 
nnderstaml the; reasonahleness of our S:ivioui's warn- 
Hig’, but adn\ire the jirophetie s|)irit l)y which he 
oould give it. And. i' dilheull to eolleet out of 
the Old Tc.stinncut alouo the history ot those times 
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wherein it was wntten ; so it is not to be expected, 
that out of those books we should be able to collect 
and comprehend either complete ideas of the Israel- 
itish government civil and ecclesiastical, or the true 
state of their several sects, opinions, and affairs in 
matters of religicm : and yet without the knowledge 
of those it cannot be, but that many texts will seem 
obscure to ns, wliich were not at all so to them that 
Avere coaetaiieous to the penmen of those books. The 
laliours of some inodein critics, that have put them- 
selves to the trouble of making a thorough search 
into the writings of those Jewish Rabbis that lived 
aljout our Saviour s and Ins Apostles’ times, have by 
the help of tliis Rabbinical learning already cleared iij) 
divers texts which belbre were dark, bc'cause they 
related to particular sects, customs, sayings, or cjph 
nions among the Jews, whose knowledge the writ- 
ers of the New JVstauuait do not teach but su[)posc» 
And I doubt not, but higher and valuable attain- 
ments in tlnit kind of Icxirning (how worthless soever 
I sliould think it, if it were not eoiiducive to tlio 
illustration of tlie Scripture) v ill ere it be very long 
dispcTse that olrscurity, whb h yet dwells upon divers 
other texts, and will sJiow the groundlessness of all 
our cavils at them, as well as that of many of our 
too fierce contentions about them. 1 shall add, that 
I dare almost presume to (jiu stion, wludhcr even our 
famousest critics have not left divers Mosaical texts 
in the dark, if not cloiidcxl them by their comments, 
merely lor want of knowing the religion of the 
ancient Zabians, in opposition of whose magical wor- 
ship and superstitions I am apt to tliink divers cere- 
monies of the ritual law' of the Jew^s to have been 
instituted. And yet ol‘ those Zabiists, I find a deep ninl 
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general silence in classic authors, except (the Rabbi’s 
Oracle) Maimonides, out of whom our great antiquary, 
Mr. Seldeti, both in familiar discourse and in his excel- 
lent Tract of the ‘ Syrian Deities’ gave me first a hint, 
which by lighting; on another author of tliose parts I 
hav^e since had the luck to improve sufficiently to make 
me fear, that they that are strangers to the Zabians’ rites 
and creed will scarcely give us the clearest account the 
theme is capable of in divers passages of the Mosaic 
Law : as I am aj)t to think, that our ignorance or 
want of taking notice of tlu' persuasions and j)ractices 
of the Gnostics, Carpocratians, and the sects allied to 
theirs, if it do not make us mistake; and mis-inter- 
pret, doth at least keep us from giving tlie clearest 
interpretations uhen^of they are cai)al)le to many 
passages of the New Testament, wherein they are 
either clearly pointed at or dosciy related to. 

" Thirdly, we may I’casonahly suj)pose, tJiat of the 
texts that are now diffi<'ult unto us, tliere are divers 
that are so, only heeaiise tiny were jnineipally in- 
tended foi* the use ol* those tliat shall live' in after- 
times, by M horn tiny will (|uestion!ess he hotter un- 
derstood. "I’o the Jew s, that lived in and long after 
Moses’ lime, many of tliose ])redietions hotli ver- 
bal and typi('al of tlie IMessiah seemed very dark, 
which to us Christians are ahundantly illustrated by 
the rising of that Sun c)f Rigliteousness, w ho Avas 
aimed at iu them. And though the mysterious Tem- 
ple and City deserihed in K/i*kiel, as also mneli of 
the Apocalypse and divers otlier j)ro[)heti(' jiassagoi? 
of Holy Writ do }0t seem abstruse to us, they Avill 
aot appear so to those, to aaIioiu tlieir eoni|)letion 
(the best expositor of dark propheides) shall have 

VOL. IV. 2 A 
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unfolded them. For I observe, that as some divine 
predictions are clearly expressed, to the intent that 
those that are made acquainted with them may 
beforehand know what will happen ; so others are 
proposed, not so much that those, to whom they are 
first addressed, should know the foretold events be- 
fore they come to pass, as that when they do come to 
pass, the same accomplishment that expounds them 
may evince that the foreteller of them was able to 
foresee them, according' to that of our Saviour to his 
disciples, to whom he prophesied the sulTerings they 
should undergo : ‘ 2'hesc things have I told you, that 
when the time shall come, ye may remember that 1 
told you of them' (.John xxvi. 21.) 

‘ Fourthly, it was fit, that there should be some 
obscure passages left in the Inspired Volume, to keep 
those from tlic knowledge of some of those divine 
my'steries (that arc lioth deUghtful and useful, thougli 
not absolutely necessary ) who do not think such know- 
ledge worth studying for. As it was also fit, whicli 
I partly noted above, that there shoidd be some 
clouded and mysterious texts, to excite and i-ecoin- 
pense the industry and sjKJculation of elevated wits 
and religious imiuirers. 

‘ I.at;tly, there arc divers obscure passages in Scrip- 
ture, ^t herein the difficulty lies in the thing itsell' 
that is expressed, not in the Scripture’s manner of 
expressing it. For not to maintain tliat o!)scui’eness, 
that is wont to attend prophetic raptures (of which 
tliere are many mentioned in Scripture) there arc 
divers things, that we agree to be knowable by the 
bare light of nature without Revelation, which yet 
are so un-easy to be satisfactorily understood by 
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imperfect intellects, that let them be delivered in the 
clearest expressions men can devise, the notions them- 
selves will yet a[)pear obscure. Thus in Natural Phi- 
losophy itself, the nature of place and time, the origin 
of motion, and the manner whereJjy the human soul 
performs her functions, are thing's which no writers de- 
livered so clearly, as not to leave the things somewhat 
obscure to inquisitive and examining readers. And 
shall we then wonder tliat those texts of Scripture, that 
treat of the nature and decrees of God, and of such sub- 
lime mysteries as the Trinity, the Incarnation, the in- 
fluence of the Sphit upon the soul of man, and such 
other abstmse things, which it cannot be reasonably 
expected that human words shoidd keep from being 
hard to be comprehended by human understandings, 
should be obscure to us ; especially, if we suffer our not 
understanding their full meaning at first to deter us 
from endeavouring to find it out by farther study ? 

I am sorry I can add on this occasion, that divers 
texts ai’e made to appear more dark, than otherways 
they would, by the glosses and iiiteipretations of 
some, that pretend to expound them. For tliere 
are divers subtile men, who being persuaded upon 
certain metaphysical notions they are fond of, or 
by the authority of such eitht*r churc hes or persons 
as they highly reverenc'c, tliat such or such niceties 
are either requisite to the explication of this or that 
iloctrine deUverixl in Scripture, or at least deducible 
from it, will make bold so to interpret dark texts (and, 
sometimes, even clear ones) that tliey shall seem to 
hold forth not only their own sense, but the nice 
speculations or deductions of him that quotes them : 
so that divers texts, which to a lational and unpre- 
possessed perusei* would apjieai plain enough, seem 

2 A « 
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to contain inextricable difficulties to those unwary or 
pr^udicate readers, who are not cai'eful to distinguish 
betwixt the plain sense of a text itself, and those 
metaphysical subtil ties, which witty and interested 
persons would father upon it; though oftentimes those 
niceties are either so groundless, that though there 
needs much Avit to devise them there needs but a 
little reason to despise them, or so unintelligible, as 
to tempt a considering man to suspect that the pro- 
posers either mean not what they speak, or under- 
stand not what they say. And I could Avish these 
metaphysical quirks, Avith Avhich several not only 
schoolmen hut other Avriters liave perplexed the 
doctrine of PredestiTiation, of the '^rrinity, of the ope- 
ration of the Sfiirit of God ui)on the will of man, 
and some other mysteries of Christian ndigion, did 
not giA^e advantages against those doctrines to the 
opposers of them, and perhaps make some men op- 
posers who otherAvise Avould not liave been so. \iid 
I fear, that too great an o|)portunity has been aflbrded 
to Atheistical wits by the unintelligible fancies, which 
many have made bold to add to Avhat the Scripture 
has revealed concerning the eternity and infinitencss 
of God : for Avhilst men undiscreetly and unskilfully 
twist together as integral parts of the same doctrine 
a revealed tnith with their oAvn metaphysical specu- 
lations about it, though these lie too often such as 
cannot he proved or# perhaps so much as under- 
stood, they tiMiipt sucli examining readers, as are 
rational enough to discern the groundlessness of one 
part of the doctiine, to reject the whole for ifs 
sake. But I fear, I have digressed. For my inten- 
tion was only to intimate, that it is not oftentimes 
so inuch what the Scriptui’e say^ aa what some meu 
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persuade others it says, that make it seem obscure ; 
and that as to some other passages that are so indeed, 
since it is the abstiniseness of ^vhat is taught in them 
that makes them almost inevitably so, it is little 
less saucy upon such a s(.‘ore to find fault with the 
stile of the vSeripture, than to do so with the Author 
for making them but men. 

* * 

— ‘ The Apostle of the Gentiles, teaching us that 
the whole Scripture is (for so I should rather English 
the Trao-a yoaepn, l)erause there follows) 
divinely inspired^ and is profit able for doctynnCy for 
conviction^ for correction^ for instruction in right*- 
eousness; that the man of God may be perfect, 
thoroughly furnished unto all good zvorks, 2 Tim. 
iii. 15, 16; and the A])ostlo of the Circumcision as- 
suring us, tliat Prophecy came not in old time by the 
zvill of man, hut holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost, 2 Pet. i. 21 ; Ave are not 
to lielieve that so Divine an enditer, by secretaries most 
of them consj)icuous by tlie gifts of pi’ophecy or mira- 
cles, w ould solemnly puldish to the a\ orld and for his 
church any thing that ought indeed to be accounted 
impertinent or useless. And yet of these qualities 
some persons, more bold than learned and considerate, 
are })leased to impeacli many passage's of Scriptui'e. 
But truly that (lod, vJio Avas so prec isely exact in the 
dimensions, proportions, and all other circumstances 
of the ancient Tabernacle, though it Avere but a typical 
and temporary structure, ought to be siip])osed at 
feast as careful to let nothing supeiiluous intrude into 
those volumes, which being consigned to the Church 
fer the perpetual use and instruction of it must con- 
tain nothing uiiConducivc to those designs, the least 
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text in it l>eing as contributory to the completing of 
the Bible as every loop or j)in was to the perfection 
of the Tabernacle. God, by so great a condescension 
to the weakness of our capacities and memories, as the 
witliholding from the canon so many writings of 
Solomon, and so many of the oracles and miracles of 
our Saviour, and by so strangely preserving the whole 
Scripture (for the books pretended to be lost, though 
written by never so holy men, are either in our Bibles 
extant under other names, or cannot be demonstrated 
to have ever been canonical, that is, entrusted with 
the Church as the infaUildc rule of faith and life) does, 
mcthinks, abundantly evidence his design of enchasing 
nothing there, that hath no tendency to bis people’s 
instruction. Wore not my discourse confined by my 
occasions, and the fear of distressing your patience to 
somewhat naiTower limits, I could easily by several 
instances of texts, seemingly useless, show how much 
men have been mi-staken in imagining them suci|. 
Many passages that at the first or second rejidingT 
could find or guess no uses of, at the third or fourth 
I have discovered so pregnant in them, that I almost 
equally atlmired the richness of tliose texts, and niy 
not di.sceniing it srtoner. A superficial and cursoiy 
perusal presents us m.'iny things as trivial or super- 
fluous, w hich a perspicacious reflexion discloses to be 
mysterious. And of so precious a quality is the 
knowiedgc! of Scripture, that lu) one part of it ought 
to be esteemed useless, if it may but facilitate or im- 
prove the understanding of any other; divine tnitlis 
being of that worth, that the knowledge and acquisition 
of a few of them, as much outvalues a greater know- 
ledge of other things, as a jew'^eller’s skill and stock is 
preferred before a mason’s. And I consider here, that 
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as the Bible was not written for any one particular 
time or people, but for the whole church militant dif- 
fused through all rations and ages ; as many {)assages 
(e.g*, those oppose 1 to theZabians’ magical rites) have 
at first been necessai'y for the Jews, which lose the 
degree at least of that quality for us ; so there are 
many others very useful, which will not perliaps be 
found so these many ages, being possibly rcseiwed 
by the prophetic Spirit that ciidited tliem (and whose 
omniscience comprises, and unites, in one prospect all 
times and all events) to tj(ueU some future foreseen 
heresy, which will not perhaps l)e born till we be 
dead ; or resolve some yet unformed doubt, or con- 
found some error that hath not yet a name : so that 
all the parts of Scrijiture ai’e useful in some ages, and 
some in all. W'e read in the (lospel, that at the first 
institution of the Eucharist it Avas expressly said to 
the disciples concerning the sacramental wine, '•Drink 
ye all of it,' Matt. xxvi. 27. IMai'k xiv. 2.‘h; wliereas, 
upon the exhibition of the bread, the }>article all is 
omitted. This difference, ’tis like, the primitive Chris- 
tians marvelled at, and dist'erning no reason for it 
might l)e tempted to think the passage useless or su- 
perfluous ; but we, that live in an age w herein the cup 
is deni(‘d to much the greater part of the communi- 
cants, are invited not only to altsolve llie I’ecording of 
this particulai'ity, but to admire it. The ceremonial 
law, Avith all it’s mystic rites (which, like the manger 
to the shepherds, holds forth Avrapped in his swaddling 
clothes the infant Jesus, Luke ii.) tt) many, tliat be- 
stow the reading on it, seems scarcely Avorth it : yet 
what use the Aj)ostles made of it with the Jews, and 
how necessary the knoAvledge of it is 3'et to us in our 
controversies with them, he that is any thing vei-sed 
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in them cannot be ignorant. And let me tell you,Theo- 
philu $9 that those fundamental controversies are botli 
more necessary and more worthy a wise man’s study, 
than most of those comparatively trifling ones, that at 
present so miserably (not to say, so causelessly) dis- 
tract Christendom. How many passages of the Pro. 
phets by lazy readers are thought to liave no use, 
which, as the star did the Wise Men (Matt, ii.) lead 
the attentive considerers to Christ ; and so loudly .and 
hai’inoniously, together with JMoses tyj)ic shades, utter 
those AV'ords of the Baptist^ " Behold the Lamb of 
God, that taketh aieay the s/jis of the Xi orldf John 
i. 20., that I meet with numerous |)assages in the New 
Testament, to wliich I cannot but apply >\hat St. 
Matthew notes upon his narrative of our Saviours 
apprehension : ^ All thh »ya9 done^ that the Scrip- 
tures of the Prophei.s might he fulfdledf Matt, 
xxvi. 56; or rather, ‘Now all this was so done that 
they were lulfiiled " (for so, oftentimes, the context 
commands us to nmdei* the lux in these citations); and 
wliich reeal to my mind the history of the Transfigu- 
ration : for as there the yXpostles at first sau) Aloises 
and Elias talking with Jesus, but at the sec'ond view 
(when tlie cloud was withdrawn, and he hatl spoken 
to them) saie )W?ie but Jesus only. Matt. xvii. 5, 8; 
so such [lassagcs as 1 am s[)eaking of in the Law , the 
Prophets, and the (h)S{)el, at first survey appear veiy 
distinct things ; but upon a second inspection, and the 
access of more light from an attentive collation ol 
things, they do all as it were vanish into Christ, 0 
whom (to use an Apostl(*’s term) in the IjUW am 

the Prophets did write, John i. 55. and at whop 
those tyj)(?s and those predictions poinU^ JJiose im 
tlllices of the Old U'estament, of tlie confused or dis- 
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located mention of known i)edigrees and stories, were 
possibly useless and even troublesome to the ancient 
Jews, but serve us extremely to silence the cavils of 
tlie modem ones; when they would invalidate the 
New Testament’s authority, because in St. Stephen’s 
narrative, and some of the Evangelist’s genealogies, 
the Holy Ghost is pleased to employ in the New 
Testament that obscure strain he had oftener used in 
the Old : and sure as insultingly as the Jews used to 
urge against us objections of that nature, I could 
readily retaliate and repay tliem in the same coin, 
were tliere no common enemy that might be advan- 
taged l)y our (juarrel, and emjdoy eitlier’s arguments 
against botli. And as thca’c are divers prophetical pas- 
sages in the Revelation, which Ave know as bttle the 
use as the moaning of, which yet doubtlessly our pos- 
Jerity w ill not find barren, w hen once the accomplish- 
ment shall have proved the expositor of those predic- 
tions, w hose event will (if it do notliing else) attest 
the omniscience of their inspiror; so, j)ossil)ly, of 
many IMosaie constitutions, wdiereof we Christians 
find exccihmt uses, most of the old Jew s scarcely knew 
any. At least my conversation w ith our modern Rab- 
bies shows me that they, vvhilst they obstinately^ de- 
cline referring them to the Messias, can scarcely make 
any more of the inspired and mysterious laws of 
Moses ((‘xcept thosi* the" relate to tlie Zabian snpeiv 
stition, with w hich too most of their doctors are as 
unacquainted as ours) than the Egyptians, or Gym- 
nosophists, could of their sacrifices and other ritual 
devotions. 

' It is not, that f think all the books that constitute 
he Bible of equal necessity or equal useluliiess, be- 

1 
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cause they are of equal extraction ; or that I esteem 
the church would lose as much in the prophecy of 
Nahum as that of Isaiah, or in the lx)ok of RutJi as 
in the Epistle to the Romans or the g-ospel of .lolm 
(as the fixed stars themselves, though of the same 
heaven, are not all of tlic same magnitude and lustre) 
but I esteem all the constituent lK)oks of Scripture 
necessary to the canon of it : as two eyes, two ears, 
and the rest of tlie meml)ers are all necessary to the 
body ; udthout divers of which it may be, but not he 
so perfect, and which are all of great though not of 
equal usefulness. And perhaps it might, without too 
much hyperbole, be said yet farther ; that as among 
the stars that shine in the firmament, tliough tliere 
be a disparity of greatness compared to one another, 
yet they are all of them lucid and celestial bodies, and 
the least of them far vaster than any thing on earth;, 
so of the two 'I'estaments that compose the Bihlr, 
though there may he some disparity in relation to 
themselves, yet are tliey l)oth iieavenly and instnic- 
tive volumes, and inestimably outvaluing any the 
earth affords, oi- human pens ever traced. y\nri I must 
add, that as n)ineralists observe tliat rich mines are 
wont to lay hid in those grounds, whose surface Ileal’s 
no ft-uit-trees (too much maligned by the ai’senical 
and resemljling fumes) nor is well stored with useful 
plants or verrlure, as if God would endear those ill 
favoured lands by giving them great portions ; so sdi- 
vers passages of Holy A\b it, wliieh ap|H'ar liarrent^nd 
unpromising to our first survey, and hold not obvipiisly 
forth instructions or |)ronuses, Ixdng by a sedidous 
artist searched into (and the original w'ord 
used in that text of ‘ Search the Scriptures,' JoluJ 
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f. 39 m does properly enough signify the ‘ searching for 
hid treasure ’) afford out of their penetrated bowels 
rich and precious mysteries of divinity.* 


From his Tractate on ‘ Seraphic Lom^ 

‘ What has been said already, Lindamor, hath it 
seems sufficed to rectify your dove by disabusing it^ 
and showing you how unfitly it was placed on it’s 
former objects. Your proficiency in that invites me 
to proceed with you to a new lesson, and (mindftil of 
tliat true saying of an eminent Father, Nemo aliqxitm 
amat, quern non wait esse meliorem) to endeavour to 
exalt your passion by directing and settling it upon 
an object, the due contemplation of whose loveliness 
may cure as perfectly all hurts received from any 
mortal Iieauty, as anciently the sight of the mysterious 
serpent on the pole (Numb. xxi. 8, 9*) did cure the 
hurts the fieiy serpents gave. For, since to gaze 
steadfastly on an outward beauty, where all your 
looking will l)ut discover the same fa('e. is found so 
effectual to kindle or to blow the flame of love (which 
the Greeks prettily enough express l)y their ik m ooxu 
TO ffdti/) how much must a due contemplation 
enamour us of that divine, and though refulgent, yet 
ever more and more dison erable object, where atten- 
tion and wonder still mutually excite and clierish 
each other ? Whence the zealousest and peifectest 
lovers of God arc the glorious Angels, of whom our 
Saviour says, Tha^ in heaven they always behold 
the face of his Father which is in heaven (Matt, 
xviii. 20.) and those blessed Saints, whose employ- 
5 
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ment and whose happiness is, in the Revdation, ex- 
pressed to be to follow the Lamb xvhithersoever he 
goes (Rev. xiv. 4.) And those unblemished i)ersons 
are in that plaee recorded to have kept themselves 
undeliled by mortal beauties, to teach us that the 
nearer and clearer intuition, that heaven aflbrds them 
of the glorious object of their passion, was not the 
cause of it, but the recompence ; and that, while they 
lived exiles here on earth, it was such a speculation 
as I am recommending to you, Avherewith they lived, 
to borrow th(> expression used of Closes, as seeing 
him who is invisible, Heb. xi. 27. ; a sight, whose 
gloiy made them look on lading beauties with as ini- 
dazzled and untroulded eyes, as eagles can be sup- 
pose<i to cast on glow-worms wlien they have been 
newly gazing on the sun.’ * *■ * 

— ‘ Seraphic I iOve, whose j)assionatcness is it’s I)est 
complexion, has then most apj)roached it’s noblest 
measure, when it can least be measured ; nor ought 
it’s extent to admit any other limits, than an utter 
disability to exceed those that terminate it. For lie 
alone loves God as much as he ojjght, that loving him 
as much as he can, strives to repair the deplored im- 
perfection of that love with an extreme regi-et to 
find his love no greatcT. Such a sublimity of love 
will liest entitle you to the consolation accruing from 
that memorable passage of St. .h>hn, where he says 
that Crod is love, and he that dxcelleth in love dzvell- 
eth in Clod, and Clod in him, (.lohn iv. (i.); whicli 
supjdies me with a very forcible inducement to invite 
you to an eager aspiring to a transcendent v' in de- 
votion, since it may n nder Self-Denial so easy, that it 
win at last almost divest that name. For this sub- 
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lime love being by an intimate conjunction with it’s 
object wholly devoted to it, and thoroughly refined 
from aU base dross of selfishness anil interest, nobly 
l)Cgets a most strict union of our will with (Jod’s, or 
rather a perfect submission of the one to the other. 
And thus, when it is become your will to obey his, no 
dispensations of Providence will immoderately dis- 
quiet you : for you possess your wishes in genei-al, 
and in bulk, though j)ossibly not always in retail ; for 
your chiefest desire being to see your Alaker’s will 
fulfilled, your knowledge of his lieing the sovereign 
and uncontrolled disposer of the events assures you, 
that all accidents tliat can Ix'fal you are but exact ac- 
complishments of his will, and conseciuently of yours, 
so far forth as that is included and cuinprised in his. 
When you ha\ e resigned, W’ rather consigned, your 
expropriated will (if I may so call it) to (loci, and 
thereby as it were entrusted him to will for you, all 
his disjKcsals of and his dis|)ensations toward you are 
in effect the acts of your own ac ill, with the advan- 
tage of their being directed and sjcecified by him ; an 
advantage, that does at once assure you both of their 
rectitude and sucress. Clod’s n iscloin, jcower, and 
love to you considered, how' much more liappv' must 
you l)e in your options of his choosing foi* you, than 
your immediate own ? The ])atient thinks himself 
obliged to gratify his ])hysician. for choosing for him 
what sorts of meat he is to feed on ; though the doc- 
tor be wont to make such a choice I'or him. as de- 
prives him of the dishes he best bkes, and oftentimes 
confines him to those he loaths. Alas ! how often 
might God say of our requests, as Christ did of those 
of the two aspiring disciples, ‘ Ve knoxv not xvhat ye 
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mk!' I admire, and blush, to read in a heathen sati- 
rist so heavenly a lesson as — 

♦ 

Permittcs ipsis cxpcndcrc numinihm, quid 
Conx^eniat 7iob}sj 7'ebusqiic sit utile nostris : 

Nam pro juatndis aptissima qnccqiie dahunt Dt, 

Carior est illis homo qnlhn sibi : nos^ animorum 
Impulsu et coicd pravdquc cupidinc ducti^ 

Conjugiiim petimm pariumqnc uxoris ; at illis 
Notiiniy qui pucri qualisquc JiUitra sit uxor* 

* Unto the wiser Gods the care permit, 

, Of what’s for us and our aflairs most fit. 

They will for pleasant things the best confer. 

To whom man is than to himself more dean 
VV(?, by our blinder passions led astray. 

Do for a wife perhaps or children pray ; 

Which they may chance refuse us out of love, 

Knowing what both the wife and boys would prove.^ * 

the consideration of which made a heathen ph^so- 
pher say, that ‘ he n as wont only in general terms to 

^ Of tliis passage, both as a gratification of curiosity, and a 
subject for comparison, are subjoined three recent and rival 
versions * 


-To the Gods our fortune trust, 

Their thoughts are wise, their dispen.sations Just. 

What best may profit, or delight, they know ; 

♦ And real good for fancied bliss bestow : 

With eyes of pity, they our frailties scan; 

More dear to them, than to himself, is man. 

blind desire, by headlong passion driven, 

For wife and heirs we daily weary heaven t 
Yet still ’tis heaven’s prerogative to know. 

If heir or wife will bring us weal or woe.^ (Gifford.) 

-This rule receive ; 

1 he choice of blessings to the giver leave. 
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lyeg good things of the gods, leaving it to them to 
determine what things were good for him and in- 
deed our own wishes are but ton commonly as blind 
as Rachel’s, who having so eagerly longed for children 
that she impatiently cries. Give me children, or else 
J die (Gen. xxxv. 8.) died in child-bearing ; and as 
destructive to the wishers, as their longings proved to 
the murmuring Israelites, who loathing the whole- 
some manna (Numb. xi. 33.) the bread of angels 
God had provided for them, ate their own bane in the 
flesh they had so greedily lusted for. Thus, Linda- 
mor, that so affrighting virtue of Self-Denial proves 
to be little more than a son’s letter of attorney to his 
father, of whose paternal kindness and consummate 
abilities in the management of affairs his confidence 
amounts to a certainty. Nay, till my second 
thoughts checked the over-forward impetuosity of 
my first, I was about to add — since God feels an 
infinite satisfaction in the accomplishment of his OAvn 


He grants us happiness, and not our will : 

when wc hate ourselves, he loves us still. 

By a blind impulse violently driven, 

We claim a wife, a family from lieaven; 

But heaven be.st knows how vile our wife may be. 

How shameless our ungrateful family.' (Hodgson.) 

« Do thou permit the Gods to choose 

What it is meet to grant, and what refuse. 

Giving wbate’er is good, they oft deny 
What only seems so to our erring eye : 

Dear to himself is man, but far more dear 
To them, who mark how passion wins his ear. 

A wife, a liome, and sweet domestic peace — 

These boons he seeks with prayers that never cease: 

Thei/y to wliosc altars and whose shrines he runs. 

Discern the future wife, the future sons.* (Badham.) 
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will, your making over your whole will to God will 
impart to you that felicity proportioned to the degree 
©f the resignment. Ai|d as the eye, while % the 
optic nerve tied unto the head, can taste delights 
‘ which it is dead to, being once severed from it, though 
otherwise it enjoy the best condition of which it’s in- 
animate nature can be supposed to be capable; so 
may you well, by an identity or sameness (in tend- 
ency, tliough not in nature) with your Maker’s, as it 
were engrafted into God’s, receive a new and enlarged 
capacity, whi<ii will enable you to contain and relish 
joys highly transcending those which the fullest fruition 
of your j)rivatc wishes woidd be able to create. Thus, 
Sclf-Dcniid is a kind of lioly association with God, 
and by making you his partner, interests you in all 
his happiness and ac<piisitions. And, consonantly, 
we see that glorified Saints and blessed Angels, whose 
wills have the most exquisite and exact conformity 
to God’s, enjoy a. happiness most aj>pi’oaching his : 
whereas the Apostate Spirits, in a confirmed repug- 
nancy to his will, fiiul the extremity of wretchedness.’ 

iff' T.f iy ^ 

— ^ T iiiiist needs aeknowledge, Fiindainor, that 
when with bold tidescopcs I survey the old and" neu ly- 
discovered stars and j)lanets that ridorn the upper 
rej^on of the world, and when witli excellent micro- 
scopes I discern in otherwise invisil)le objects the in- 
imitable sul)tilty of Nature’s curious workmanship, 
and when in a woi*d by the he lp of anatomical knives 
and the of ehemicfil furnaces I study the book 
of nature, and consult the ft’loss(*s of Aristotle, Ej>i- 
curus, Paracelsus, Hai’V(y,HeJniont, and otlicr learned 
expositor}^ of that instructive volume ; I find myself 
Oftentimes reduced to exclaim with^ the Psalmist. 
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How mangold art thy works ^ O Lord ! in wisdom 
hast thou made them all (Ps. civ. 24.) And when I 
have! been losing myself in admiration of what I 
understand not, only enough to admire and not to 
comprehend, I am often oljliged to iiiternipt or break 
off my inquiries, by applying to the work of God’s 
creation the expression used by St. Paul of those of 
Jiis providence, O the depth of the riches^ both of the 
wisdom and knowledge of God! how unsearchable 
are his judgements^ and his ways iintraceable ! 
(Rom. xi. 33.) And exclamations of this nature may 
the attentive consideration of any other of God’s at- 
tributes, deserv’^edly, produce. But having elsewhere 
treated of this subject in a peculiar Discourse, I shall 
now, Lindamor, invite you to consider with me how 
inucJi you, and those that are conscious to their 
having virtue enough in themselves to make them 
prize it in others, are in love vvitli L‘ato, Scipio, and 
those other heroes that ennolde and almost exceed 
mankiud, upon the bare knowledge of their virtues ; 
although from them we derivx^ no personal advantage, 
their deatli liaving numerous ages preceded our na- 
tivity. Since then we pay so mucli disinterested love 
to some few faint and ill-refined virtues, that never 
did profit us ; how much on such a score, and at that 
rate, should w e love lliri w ho so possesses all per- 
fection, that each pc'i'fection is infinite ! Were you 
and I our own creators, Lindamor, and wholly in- 
dependent uj)on God, Avithout either need or hope to 
taste his I county, liis native excellences and wliat he 
has done for others should surely ravish us, and en- 
amour us of him. Though liis benefits to us did not 
entitle him to our love, his essence (the source, and 
only motive, of those benefits) would give liim a right 
vou XV, 2 B 
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to it ; and, though we owed him nought for what we 
are, we yet should owe him lovx* for Avhat he is. He 
is that glorious sun, from whom (as beams) all created 
perfections flow, and in whom they all concentre. To 
omit God’s sovei-eign majesty, which places him so 
high, that but to own for him so familiar and level- 
ling an affection as love, much more to expect to 
be relovcd by him, were not the least saucy prc- 
sum])tion man could be guilty of, did not his own 
commands make it a duty. — Not to insist on this, I 
say, let us a while consider that proper and peculiar 
atti’action of love, his loveliness ; which is such, that 
did we but once see it, all ci'cature-compctitions (even 
we being judges) would be then as impossible, as they 
are now unjust. In the fifth Evangelist’s (Isaiah 
vi. vii.) prophetic visions, the Serajffiims themselves, 
those glorious ornaments of the (k'lcstial Hierarchy, 
are rcj)rescntcd as coveaditg their faces in God’s pre- 
sence, cither blushing at their comparative! deformity, 
or unable to sustain the unqualified splendor of so 
divine brightness : whence pevhajis it became (|f ,old 
the Jewish fa;;hion, as some frecjucnt exprcssioiw in 
their writers intiuiatt!, when tliey went to prav, to 
veil their heads and laces ; though now I have in their 
synagogue seen them only cover their head, not their 
faces, with those white garments they wear at their 
public devotions. And, JJndamor, if Moses’ face by 
l)ut a few days’ converse with (iod reflected such a 
light, as dazzled mortal eyt's ; and if his swift hosts, 
the .Angels, w hen sent on cn ands to us here on earth, 
even when they may Ijc suj)poscd (if 1 may so s]«cak) 
to w ear their travelling clothes, and stood as much to 
our frailty in the form as the region they aj)pcar to 
, us do in spite of tliat darkening, condescension so 
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much transcend all objects here on earth, that the 
Scripture often mentions that even those who aspired 
to iriSitate their virtue's were confounded at their pre- 
sence; and if in this veilini^ habit they apj)ear so 
glorious, that their thus disadvantaged beauty is made^ 
the coin[)liment and hyperbole of that quality — what 
may we, or rather what may we not, conclude of God 
himself, of whom the Scripture says, He, that planted 
the ear^ shall he not hear ? He^ that formed the eye^ 
shall he not see? (Ps. xciv. 9-) that is ; ‘ Fie, that im- 
parts a faculty or an excelleiict' to the? t:reature, sliall 
not he himself much more eminently j)osscss it ? ’ 
And, in effect, the most unblemislicd ci eated beauties 
are but faint shadoAvs (or, trulier, foils) of his. Those 
drops of prettiness, scatteringly sprinkled among the 
creatures, were designed to deitnate and exalt our 
conceptions, not to inveigle or detain our passions : 
for God did never intend them to terminate our love, 
but only liy our eyes to exalt our faith aboA C them ; 
and by^ the beauties our sight can a{)j)rehend, to raise 
us to a confideiK'e, that tlieix* is in tlieir Autlior more 
than we ('an either see or comprehend. l ake Elijah’s 
fiery chariots (2 Kings ii. 11.) though they be pure 
and bright, and consist of the nol)lest and gloriousest 
materials, tliey are nu'ant by (iod but to carry us up 
to him. And as the Patriarch's steward was furnished 
with so sum|)tuous an equipage (Gen. xxiv. 10 — 55.) 
to court Rebecc'a, not ibi himself but for Isaac, so all 
the loveliness imparted to thi' creature is lent it but 
to give us some moi'(* large c'onceptions of that vast 
confluence and iinwcnsity that exuberates in God. 
To make the rightest use of fading beauties, you must 
consider God and them, as you a\ ere wont to do your 
mistress’ jiicture, and it’s crystal cover : Avhere, though 
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that native glass were pure and lovely, and very richly 
edged, yet to gaze on it was not the chiefest business 
of your eye ; nor did you in it terininate your light, 
but greedily look through and iM'vond it, upon the 
adored image that solid veil betrayed. Methinks 
Seraphic and our common lovers behold exterior beau- 
ties u'ith a difference resembling that wherewith 
children and astronomers consider Gidileo’s optic 
glasses (with one of \vhich telescopioes, that I re- 
memlier I saw at Floi’cnce, he merrily boasted that 
* he had trovato la carte a Glove ’) which the one 
prizes most for what they appear, the other for what 
they discover. For children, contenting themselves 
to wonder at the length and fall in love with the 
workmanship and gildings of the tube, do thus but 
gaze upon them ; whereas astronomers look through 
them, and scarcely taking notice of the unusual onia- 
ments or the shape, emjdoy them to fiml out unknown 
lights in the sky, and to descry in heaven bright 
stars unseen before, and other celestial novelties and 
beauties.’ * * » * 


From his ‘ Treatise on Gems' 

‘ But that any gems, especially the hardest sorts of 
them, should have a later lieginning than that of the 
earth itself, will probably lie thought to relish of a 
paradox ; and I doubt not, it will pass witli many for 
a great one, that some of these hardest of solid bodies 
should have been once fluid ones, or liquors : where- 
fore, I shall endeavour to countenance this hypothesis 
by the following considerations : 

‘ 1. And first the diaphaneity of diauionds, rubies. 
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saphires, and many other gems agrees very well with 
this conjecture, and thereby seems to favour it. For 
it is hot so likely, tliat bodies that were never fluid 
should have that arrangement of their constituent 
parts, that is req\ isite to transparency, as those that 
were once in a li({uid form; during which it was easy 
for the beams of light to malce themselves passages 
every way, and dispose the solid corpuscles after the 
manner recpiisite to the constitutiem of a transparent 
body. Therefore we see, that silver in aqua forth or 
lead in spirit of vinegar, having by that solution had 
their particles reduced into a fluid form, those parti- 
cles, though before ojiacous, are so disposed of as to 
make not only a diaphanous solution, but if one 
pleases, transjiarent crystals. And what chemists 
usually try with those metals, I have had the curiosity 
to try with several stones, which I may hereafter have 
orc'asion to name to you. But this argument I bring 
ratherjito confirm, than evince, my conjecture. 

^ S.Jphe origin assigned to gems may be, also, 
countenanced l)y the external figuration of divers of 
tliem. For we plainly see, that the corpuscles of 
nitre, alum, vitriol, and even trommon salt, being suf- 
fered to coagulate in the liquors they su am in before, 
will convene into crystals of curious and determinate 
shapes. And the like I have tried in several metal- 
line bodies dissolved in several menstruums. But 
unless a concreting stme, or other like body, be either 
surrounded with or in good part contiguous to a fluid, 
it is not easy to conceive how it should acquire a 
curious angidar and determinate shape. For con- 
crescent bot^es. as I may so s\yesk, if they have not 
room enough in an ambient fluid for the most con- 
gruous ranging of their parts, cannot cast themselves 
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into fine and regular shapes, such as I shall presently 
show that divers gems seem to affect ; but the matter 
they consist of must conform to the figures of the 
cavity that contains it, and which in ’this case has not 
So mucli the nature of a womb as of a mold. And so 
we sec that saltpetre, and divers other salts, if the 
water they were dissolved in be much too far boiled 
away before tliey are wSiiffered to shoot, will, if the 
liquor fill the glass, sometimes coagidate into a mass 
fasliioned like tlie inside of the contained vessel, or if 
a prett}" quantity of liquor remains after the coagu- 
lation, that part of the nitrous mass tliat was reduced 
to be concreted next the glass, will have tl*e shape of 
tlie internal surface of it, whatever that he ; l)ut those 
crystals that an' contiguous to the remaining liquor, 
having a fluid avihition to shoot in, Avill have those 
parts of t})eir bodies that an* contiguous to the liquor 
curiously formed into such prismatical sliai)es as are 
proper to nitre. 

^ To ap|)ly this now to g(Mns : tliat divefe kinds 
of th('in have geometrical and d('tei’minate shapes, 
thougli it be not vulgarly ohs(*rved, because we aie 
wont to sec? tluan w hi'ii tliey an* cut, if not also set 
in rings and jewels ; yet I have oft(*n had the oppor- 
tunity to take noti<'e of it, hy having had the curi- 
osity to look upon many of them rough as nature has 
produced them, and the good fortune to take divers 
of them out of their wombs, l^or I rememlK'r I have 
taken a go d number of Indian granates out of a lump 
of heterog(*iieous matter, whose distinct cavities like 
so manv c(*lls contained stones, on some* f*i whose sur- 
faces you might see tnangles, parallelograms, &c. 
And being once near tlie rock, whence those stones 
at^diiefly fetched that are commonly [called Bristol- 
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stones, I remember I rid thither and procured a work- 
man or two to dig me up a number of them, divers 
of which I found to be curiously and determinately 
shaped, much like some crystals of nitre that I have 
taken pleasure to compare with them. And the like 
figuration I have also observed in divers Cornish 
diamonds, and in a fair and large «me, which one that 
knew not what it was found groAving Avith many 
lesser in Ireland, and presented me. And to let you 
see, that it is not only in tlu'se sol’ter gems that this 
curious figuratiorj is to be met Avitli, I shall add, that 
1 found among many stones I liad and took to be 
rubies (and those, the jcAvellt'i-s Avill tell you, are ex- 
ceeding hard) a considerable number, A\ hosc shapes, 
though not the same w ith those of tlie Cornish and 
Irish stones, were yet line and geometrical. And the 
like 1 haA'e observed even in those hardest of bodies, 
diamonds themselves, ol' w hieli remembering that in 
my collection of minerals I had a [tretty oj)e that Avas 
rough, J^erceived that the surface of it consisted of 
seA'cinl triangular planes Avhi«:h Avei’c not exactly flat, 
but had as it \\ ere smaller triangles Avithin them, that 
Ibr the most part met at a [)oint and did seem to con- 
stitute as it AA'ore a very obtuse solid angle ; encou- 
raged !)}' this, I examinee! se\<'ral other rough dia- 
monds, and found the most of them to haA'e angular 
and determinate shajies, not unlike that ncAA'ly men- 
tioned. And having th<'reupon consulted an expert 
jcAveller, that was also a trav'cller, though he could 
not name to me the shaj)es of the uncut diamonds he 
had met with, yet lie told me he generally found 
them to be shaptal like that I shoAAcd him, insomuch 
that such a shapi; AV'as a mai’k by Avhich he usually 
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judged a stone to Be a light diamond, if he had not 
the opportunity to examine it by liardness. 

‘ And this I shall add, in favour of the comparison 
I lately intimated betwixt the coagulation of petre 
and that of gems, that having once made an odd 
menstruum wherein I wjis able to dissolve some pre- 
cious stones, thei'c shot in the liquor crystals pretty 
large, and so transparent and well-shaped that they 
might well have passed for crystals of nitre ; and yet, 
if I much misremember not, tJiey were insipid. And 
I have divers times taken notice in such stones as th(‘ 
Bristol diamonds, that though that part which may 
lie looked upon as the upper jiart of the stone were 
cuiiously shaped, liaving six smooth sides, u hich at 
the top were as it were cut oil' sloping so as to make 
six triangles that terminated like tliose of a pyramid 
in a vertex : yet that, which may be looked upon as 
the root or low{'r jmrt of the stone, was much less 
transpai’cnt (if not opacous) and devoid of apy re- 
gular figuration; of nluch the reason seen^^' ffe'be, 
that this being the jiart whereby the stone adher«5dt0, 
it’s womb, it was sullied by ilu' muddiness of it,* and 
reduced to conform itsedf to whatever sha|)e*iftie con- 
tiguous jiart of the cavity chanced to be of; whereas 
the upjier part of tlie stom* v as not only formed of 
the clearer part of the? lapidescent juice lu'fore the 
waterish vehicle was exhahsl, but bad room and op- 
portunity to shoot irdo the cui’ious figure belonging 
to it’s nature. And this is much mor«; conspicuous, 
where many of tliese crystals grow as it were in 
clusters out of one mineral cake or lum]i, as I have 
seen not only in those soft but yet transparent con- 
cretions, which .some of the later mineralists (for the 
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ancient seem scarcely to have knowm them) call Fluores, 
and pfirticularly in a very fine mineral lump, that I 
had once the honour to have showed me by a g’reat 
prince and no less great a virtuoso, to whom it was 
then newly presented. For this mass consisted of 
two flat parallel cakes, that seemed composed of a 
dirty kind of crystalline sidjstance ; and out of each 
cake there grew toward the other a great number of 
stones, some of which by their coliesion ke[>t the two 
cakes together, and most of these stones having eacli 
of them a little void space about it w lierein it had 
room to shoot regularly, were geometiica!ly shajx^d, 
and which looked very prettily, wen^ coloured like a 
Cerman amethyst. And I have myself a pretty large 
stone, taken up here in England by a gentlejnan of 
my ac(iuaintanc(\ which consists as it were of four 
j)arts : the lowermost is a thin and broad fiake of 
coarse stone, only adorned b(‘rc and there w itJi very 
mimitfe* glistering particles, ns if they were, as pro- 
they may be, of a metalline nature ; over this 
is^isurtad another thin w hiU' but oroacous bed, which 
is so enclosed between the first-named bed and the 
two’ Olliers, that w itbout defacing the stoiu' I cannot 
well examine it : the tliird ('onsists ol* a eongories of 
minute crystals (‘xt'cedirgly which therc- 

fbre look whitish, having little or no tincture of their 
ow n ; and this part, no more than either of the former, 
is not much thicker than a barley-corn : the fourth 
and uppermost j)art, w Inch yet seems in great |)ai’t to 
l)e the same crystals, which as tliey grow’ higher and 
spread acquire a deejier colour, is made up ol a great 
number of amethvsts, some paler and some highly 
tiricted, wliidh are of very differing figures and big- 
nesses, accordingly (as one may guess) a« they had con- 
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veniency to shoot — these at one end of the stone lying in 
a flat bed, as it were, and scarcely exceeding a barley- 
corn in length ; whereas those at the other end shoot 
up to a good height into figured crystals, some of them 
as big as the top of my little finger, and those are the 
most deeply coloured, being also of a good hardness, 
since I found that they woidd easily grave lines upon 
glass. 

‘ I remember also, that going to visit a famous 
quarry, that was not very far from a spring which 
had somewhat of a petrescent faculty in it, I caused 
divers solid pieces of rough and opac'ous stones to be 
broken, out of hope I had to find in them some finer 
juice coagulated into some finer substances : and ac- 
cordingly I found that in diveis places the solid 
and massy stone had cavities in it, within which all 
about the sid('s there grew (oncretions, which by 
being transparent like crystal and very curiously 
shaped seemed to have been souu' finer lapidescent 
Juice, that by a kind of p(‘rcolation through ]th6‘-isul)- 
stance that grosser stone was made of, had al l^gth. 
arrived at those cavities; and upon tlu' evapor^itlon of. 
the superfluous and acjueous parts, oi* by their being 
soaked uj) by the neighbouring stonc\ laid opportunity 
to shoot into these fine crystals, which wtn’c so nume- 
rous as (juite to overlay the sidi's of tlie cavities, as 1 
can show you in some large clustei’s of them that I 
brought thence. And imjuiring of an ancient dig- 
ger, ‘ Whethci’ Ik' had not sonudiiui's met with 
greater (piantities of them?' he told me, that he had, 
and presented me a great lumj) or lufiss made up of a 
numerous congeries of soft crystals, (but nothing so 
colourless as these others newly mentioned) sticking to 
one another, l)ut not any of them to any part of the 
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rock : so that they seemed to have been hastily coa- 
gulated in some cleft or cavity, as it were in a mould, 
where meeting and mingling before concretion with 
some loose particles of clay, the mass may thereby be 
discoloured. 

^ Oiir argument drawn from the figuration of 
transparent stones may be much strengthened by 
the coalition 1 have sometimes observed of two or 
more of such stones, and the congruity in the sliape 
of some of them to the figures ot those parts of the 
others that were contiguous to them, and seemed to 
have been formed after tlieim’ 
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Had not the danger of losing the established 
religion and laws, as Dr. Wordsworth judiciously 
remarks after Dr. Powell, animated some of the last 
age with a zeal whieli despised all other dangers : 
instead of living under a well-constituted government, 
mild and regvdar beyond the example of any other 
kingdom, we shovdd either have been subject to an 
arbitraiy and illegal dominion at home, or 
more probaTdo) have long ago submitted, with 
nations round us, to those powertul enemies, who for 
a century past have been attempting to enslave the 
world. And what other human blessings can be 
compared with that, wliich is the security and pre- 
sen ation of them all, the liberty of Laws? What 
other, except that, which secures to us more than 
human blessings, tlie liheity of Religion? What 
praise, and estcem, and veneration are due to Jhosc, 
who obtained them for us ? In the foremast ranks of 

♦ Authorities. BirchV Life of Tilhtson ; Biurnia^s His- 
of his own Times } Biographia Britannica, 
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that illustrious number stands the illustrious subject of 
this Memoir. 

John Tillotson was descended from a family ori- 
ginally named Tilston, of Tilston in Cheshu-e, where 
they had been settled from the time of Edward III. 
His father, Mr. Robert Tillotson, was a considerable 
clothier of Sowerby in the Parish of HaUfax, York- 
shire, where he was born in the latter end of Septem- 
ber or the beginning of October, 1630 ; and his 
mother, tlie daughter of Mr. Thomas Dobson, bore 
an excellent charailer, but unhappily was for many 
years of her life deprived of her understanding. They 
were both Non-conformists. 

After rapidly attaining a skill in the leanied lan- 
guages superior to his yeai’s, lie was sent to Cam- 
liridge in 1647, and admitted a pensioner of Clare 
Hall. His tutor, whom he subsecpiently succeeded 
as Fellow, was Mr. David Clarkson,* an antagonist 
of Dr. Stillingfleet, and himself answered by Dr. 
Henry Maurice, upon tlie subject of ‘ Primitive 
Episeppacy.’ He became B. A. in 1650, in the year 
foUm^ng was chosen Fdlow of his College, and com- 
menced M. A. in 1654. 

His father having at an early jicriod of the son’s 
life become an Anabaptist, his first religious impres- 
sions were received among those, who were then 
called Puritans ; and yet, even in early life, he felt 
somewhat within him disposing him to more enlarged 
and liberal opinions. J'he heavy elementary books ol 

* Mr. Clarkson was, according to Baxter, “ a divine of ex- 
traordinary worth for solid judgement, healing moderate princi- 
ples, acquaintance ' ith the fathers, great ministerial abilities, 
and a godly upright life.” To his zeal for non-conformity he 
*acrificed the living of Mortlake in Surrey, in August 166‘i. 
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that day he could scarcely endure, even before he 
knew better things : but he soon met with the im- 
mortal work of Chilliny worth, the glory of his age 
and nation, entitled, ‘ The Keliffion of Protestants 
a safe Way to Salvation.’ This admirable book 
gave his mind the bias, w hich it ever afterward pre- 
served. 

From his first prejudices he was speedily freed, or 
rather indeed he w as never mastered by them ; yet 
he still adhered to that strictness of life in which he 
had been educated, retained a Just value and due 
tenderness foi* those eminent Non-conformists wdth 
whom he had (ontraett'd a youtlilul friendship, and 
by the strength of his reasoning with the clearness 
of his principles coneiliati'd or attached more serious 
persons to the communion of tlie ('hurch of England, 
than any other person probably of his age. 

As he aciojited a new Ihu* of study, s() he entered 
into intiinaeies w ilh sonu' oi‘ the gre atest theologians'^" 
at that time residing in Cambridge, which ccmtrb 
biitcd not a little to the impnniiig of liis own mind? 
But that, w hi(di gave him his last and principil ad- 
vantage, w as his close and long fric‘ndshi[> w ilh Dr. 
John Wilkins, subs(‘((uently Jiishop of Cliester.f He 
copied all the best qualiti<‘s of tliat distinguished man, 
so as to render them all more pcrleet; for thoua^) 

* Dr. Ralph Cudvvortli, Master College; Dr. Ben- 

jamin Wliichcot, Provost of Kind’s; Dr. Ilunry More, and Dt. 
George (subsequently Bisliop of Dromorc) Fellows of 

Christ’s; Dr. John Worthington, Mfister of Jesus; and Mr. 
John Smith, Fellow of Queen’s, and author of ‘ Select Dis- 
courses “a volume, less known at present (says Dr. Birch ) 
than it’s sense and profound learning deserve.” 

f TilJotson was related to Wilkins, having married his daugh- 
ter-in-law, Elizabeth French, who was niece to Croinwell. 
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Wilkins had a large stock of general knowledge, 
Tillotson was the greater divine; and, if the 
former was more spirited, the latter was more 
correct. 

Tillotson left his college in 1656, or 1657, ac- 
cording to his virulent adversary Dr. I lickes ; * who 
informs us, that he Avas invited by Edmund Prideaux, 
Esq.,f of Ford Abbey in DevonsJiire, to instruct 
his son. How long he remained in that capacity, 
does not appear. 

At the time of Oliver CromAvell’s deatli, lie was in 
London, and about a week afterward witnessed a 
very remarkable scene at Whitehall. Happening to 
be there upon a fast-day of the Household, and going 
from curiosity into the presence-chamber where the 
solemnity was obsei ved, he beheld on one side 
of a table the new Protector w ith the rest of his 
family^^and on the other six jireachers, inchuh'ng 
Dr. Owen, Dean of Chiist (.'hurch, Oxford; 

Dr. Thomas Goodwin, President of Magdalen Col- 
lege ; Mr. Joseph 1, author of the voluminous 
coninientary on Job and l.eeturer of St. INIagnus in 
Loiidoii ; and Mr. Peter Sterry. \iy the hold sallies 
of enthusiasm uttered upon this oc lasion, he was 
absolutely disgusted. God was, as it were, reproached 
with the services of the deceased Usurper, and chal- 
lenged for having prematurely taken him away, 

* Several of his imputations against ‘the young Roundhead,* 
whom he represents as “ seasoned at his very entrance at Cam- 
bridge with the principles of resistance and rebellion,” have 
been investigated, and foand to be wholly without foundation! 

t This gentleman l ad been Commissioner of the (ireat Seal 
under the Long Parliament, and Avas then .^Vttorney General to 
Oliver CruinAvcII. lie died in 1G59. 
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Goodwin in particular, who had frequentif asserted 
only ^ few minutes before he expired, that ‘ he was 
not to die,’ had the assurance to exclaim to his Maker, 
“ Thou hast deceived us, and we were deceived : ” 
and Stcrry, praying for Richard, dare^ to hse the 
profane parody, “ JMake him the j^f0htMss of his 
father s glory, and the express image of his per-- 
son." N* 

The time of Tillotson’s entering into holy orders, 
and the person by whom he was ordained, are un- 
known ; but the first sermon of liis, which appeared 
in print, was preaelietl at the morning-exercise at 
Cripplegate, on iMatt. vii. 12. vVt this period he was 
still among the Presbyterians, whose Commissioners 
he attended (tliough as an auditor only) at the Savoy, 
when tliey asseml)led for tlie review of the Liturgy, 
in 1661; but he submitted to the Act of Uniforj^ity, 
which eonnneneed on St. Uartholomew’s Day i^'tlie 
year ensuing. 

Upon (h'dieatiiig himself to the servi^ of the 
church, sensible of the importance of a plain^nd 
simple manner ol' [jreaehing, he fomned for hfmselt 
what has lieen usually considered as an excellent model 
for succeeding ages. 1 lis great iinj)rovements in this 
important branch of public instruction, will best Ik* 
estimated by those, wlio consider the state of the 
pulpit at the time wdien he entered upon his profes- 
sional function. ()pj>ressr‘d with an unnecessaf)' 
mixture of various languages, affected wit, and 
puerile rl-etoiic, the tliscourses of the day neglected 
the general sense of the text, while every single 
word of it was separately considered under all its 
possible meanings. The history of preaching in our 
Own country and language, which cannot properly 
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Ite trac^' miidh Wgher than the Reformation,* would 
show that from the beginning of the seventeenth 
century it had been infected by as false a taste as 
that which caused or accompanied the cOTruption of 
the Roman eloiiluence after the age of Seneca. 

♦ The reiga bf Henry VIII. produced two very learned 
divines, Fish^ Bishop of liocliestcr, and Colet Dean of St. 
PauFs ; the former of whom has left a few sermons, and the 
latter a single one, respectable at least for their stile and arrange- 
ment. Those of Latimer arc defective in dignity and elegance ; 
his frank' ijempnstrances to persons of the highest station being 
delivered in expressions of peculiar quaintness, and intermixed 
with frequbnt stories unsuitable to the solemnity of the occasion. 
The * Homilies,’ drawn up under Edward VI., are to be con- 
sidered as a Condescension to the capacities of the common 
people. In the long reign of Elizabeth, appeared several 
preachers, who did honour to it: Jewel, Bishop of Salisbury; 
Whitgift^ Archbishop of Canterbury ; Sandys, Archbishop of 
York (whose se/nions are, perhaps, superior to those of any of 
his contemporaries) and Hooker, author of the ‘ Ecclesias- 
tical Polity.* But the great corriqition of pulpit-oratory may 
be asetibed to Dr. Andrews, successively Bishop of Chi- 
chester, Ely, and Winchester. The pedantry of tlie court 
ui>de^'^'j |ajp nes I, completed the degeneracy of true eloquence ; 
nor has" all the wit and learning of Donne been able to secure 
his discourse's from neglect. Those, likewise, of Males of Eton 
are scarcely ever road by the most zealous admirers of his other 
writings: land Bishop Hull of Exeter sinks extremely below 
hinisclf in this species of composition. SanJerjson, who subse- 
quently filled the see of Eiiu ol.i in the beginning of the reign, 
of Charles 1., furnished an example of more easy and natural 
expre^ion, and an improved propriety of argument ; and the 
few remaining discourses of t^hillingwortli are not unworthy of 
his character. Hut the volume of Dr. Jeremy laylor, who 
began to distinguish himself about tJic period of that prince’s 
death, deserves much higher commendation for the copiousness 
of his invention, and ‘ the crowded yet clear and luminous ga- 
laxies of imagery * (as they have emphatically been denominated'^ 
which diffuse themselves oyer all his tauits. 

VOL. IV 3 L 
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Mr. Tillotson began his course ,of divinity with 
the true foundation of it, an exact study of the 
Scriptures, upon which he spent fouj; or five years. 
He then applied himself to the re||h]^' ^ the 
ancient philosophers upon ethics, ambtlg the 

fathers, chiefly to St. Basil and Sti-'O^rsostom. His 
joining with Dr. Wilkins in |)erfectiUjg the scheme 
of ‘ a Real Character and Philosophical l^tiguage,* the 
Essay toward which was published in 1^8, led him 
to consider more exactly the nature and proprieties 
of stile, in which no man knew better the ait of 
uniting dignity with simplicity. He said what was 
absolutely necessary to give clear ideas of thuigs, 
and lie said no more. Ilis sentences were short and 
dear; and the whole composition was of a piece, 
plain and distinct. No affectations of learning, n» 
torturing of texts, no superficial strains, HP 
thoughts, no Iiold flights : all was solid, |M 
and grave as well as elegant. He read hi^fermons, 
likewise, with such due pronunciation, and in so 
serious a manner, that far from being enfeebled they 
derived gi’ace and energy from his recitation. He 
was never capable, indeed, of committing them to 
memory, or of preaching extcmjiore (according to 
the custom which prevailed during his earlier life) 
though so great a master of language, and so pei'- 
fectly verseil in the whole compass of theological 
learning.* * 


* * Happei.ing (says Birch) to be with a friend in the country, 
who was importunate with him to preach tliough he \Vas fur- 
nislicd with a sermon, Tillotson ventured into the pulpit, where 
he took ibr his text one of the plainest ami fullest of matter 
which lie could recollect. For we Mit.il all appear before the 
viagement-seat ef Christ ; upon which, he lias no less than five 
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His fiwt ^poiutEia^zit, after the Restoration, was 
the cujcacjs oF Cheshunt in Hertfordshire. Here he 
is said by his ggntleness and elocjuence to have in* 
dueed a^n Qliv^ soldier^ who preached among the 
An^bajj^i^ts town in a red coat witli great 

popilUarity, himself to some otlier employ- 

ment.-. ■ 

The shorty distance of Chcshunt allowing him fre- 
quent oppoiitunities of visiting his friends in* the 
capital, he Was often invited into the London pul- 
pits; and in December, 166^^, he was elected 
Minister of the Parish of St. IMaiy, Aldermanbury, 
by the parishioners. Df this, indeed, he declined 
the acceptance; but in June, 1663, he accepted the 
Rectory of Ketton (or Keddington) in Suffolk, worth 
two hundred pounds per ann. Shortly afterward, he 
was called to London by the Society of Lincoln’s Inn, 
as thej|^ Preacher. Upon this invitation, he de- 
terminelito settle in tlie metropolis ; and though, in 
the mter<ir£d of the terms, he coidd have given a large 
projiortion of his lime to liis rustic ])arishioners, so 
strict was he in the point of resideiu^e, that he re- 
signed his Suffolk rectory, even when his income in 
London was scarcely competent to his support. The 
reputation which lie gained by his discourses in his 
new a^d very conspicuous station recoinmended him, 

dtfidoiirses in his works. And yet he was soon so much at a 
loss, that after about ten nilautes spent with great pain to him- 
and no great satistaction to his audience', he came down 
resolved never to make the like attempt for the future. The 
same kind of confusion, it may be added, happened to Bishop 
Sanderson, who was equally remarkable for an excellent memory, 
and a clear and logi > aJ iiead; when, at the persuasion of his 
friend Dr. Hammond, he left his sermon with him, and endea- 
voured to repeat it Jo a village-congregation.’ 

a C 2 
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the year following, to the Trustees of the Tuesday 
Lecture at St. Lawrence Jewry, founded by Eli- 
zabeth Viscountess Camden. Herp Jhe was usually 
attended by a numerous audience, brought together 
from the remotest parts of the metropolis, including 
many of the clergy. In this pvilpit, he particularly 
distinguished himself by opposing the gTOwing evils 
of the day, Socinianism^ and Popery : and in 1664 
one Smith, who liad deserted the Church of England 
for the Romish communion, having published a book 
of high character among the Papists, called ^ Sure 
Footing in Cliristianity, or rational Discourses on 
the Rule of Faith,’ he refuted it in a piece entitled 
‘ The Rule of Faith,’ printed in 1666 and inscribed 
to Dr. Stillingfleet. 

To this. Smith under the assumed name of Ser- 
jeant replied ; attacking also, in another tract, a 
passage in Tillotson’s discourse ‘ On the Wisdom 
of being religious.’ f Both these works Tillotson de- 
fended, in the preface to tlio first volume of his Ser- 
mons printed in 1671, with a degree of strength 
and perspicuity, which comj)lctely established his 
reputation as a controversial writer. 

* Here it was, says one of his Biograpliers, tliat lie preached 
his incomparable sermons on the Divinity and Incarnation of 
our Blessed Saviour, in vindication of himself from the calumny 
of Socinianisni, with which the Papists charged him ; “ 1 am 

heartily glad,’* observes Burnet, “ to see justice done to the 
name of so great a man by one, who has answered that libel in 
80 full and so convincing a nijinner.’* The author of the * Lifa 
of Thomas Firmin,* indeed, himself a rigid Socinlani has fully 
cleared the Archbishop from that imputation. 

f This discourse, remarks Dr. Birch, is for thu size of it 
one of the most elegant, perspicuous, and convincfi% defences 
of religion in our own or any otlier language,” 

1 
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His zeal for the promotion of the study of the 
Scriptures made him one of the earliest encou- 
ragers, abbut this time, of the ‘ Sj^nopsis Criti- 
corum alioriimquc S. Scripturcc Interpret^m* by 
Mr. Matthew Pool. Of this useful compilation 
the author had first given the world a specimen, 
with a recommendation of it 1)y many of the greatest 
contemporary authorities, in 1666; and Tillotson, 
in conjunction with Patrick, .Stillingfleet, and some 
other^, had the management of the monies sub- 
scribed for it's publication. His JMajesty having 
granted a patent to Pool, in 1667, for the privilege 
of printing his work, the first two volumes were 
published at London in folio in 1669, and three 
more afterwai’d. 

In 1666, he took the degree of D. D. In 1668, 
the high reputation of his friend Wilkins, with the 
interest of Villiers Duke of Buckingham, having in 
opposition to the wish of Archhishoj) Sheldon and 
other dignitaries of the Chureh induced the King 
to advance that divine to tlic hishopiic of Chester, 
I'lHotspn preached the consecration-sermon in the 
chapel ,at Ely House. Upon the jiromotion of Dr. 
Gunning to the see of Chichester in 1669, he was 
collated to tlu; prebend of the second stall (Christ’s 
Church) at Cunterluiry, which he continued to 
hold till he was advanced to the deanery of that 
church in 1672. Nor was Canterbury the only 
Cathedral, in which he was preferred ; for in 1675 
he was presented to the preljend of Ealdland in St. 
Paul’s, London, ivhich he resigned for that of Ox- 
gate and a residentiaryship in the same church in 
1678. This last preferment he obtained through 
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the interest of his fitiend Dr. John Shiarp, subse. 
quently Archbishop of York. 

Dean TiUc^on had been, for some years, on the 
list of iphaplains to Charles IT. ; but his Majesty, as 
we learn from Bishop Burnet, had no kindness for 
him, liis zeal against Popery liaving but too naturally 
intercepted the royal favour. He therefore contented 
himself with his deanery, the duties of wliich he 
faithfully discharged: upon several occasions evincing 
the moderation of his religious principles, particularly 
by engaging witli Dr. Stillingfleet and Mr. Hezekiali 
Bui*ton in a treaty proposed by Lord Keeper Bridg- 
man, for the {)urpose of compreliendiiig the Pix)test- 
ant Dissenters within tJie pale of the Establisliment.*' 

* Upon the discussion of this subject in Jaiiiiar}', 1068 (which 
was countenanced by Judge Hale) Dr. Hates, Dr. Manton, and 
3Ir. Baxter being called on the side ol’ tlie Presbyterians, a 
project was prepared, consisting chiefly of sucli particulars hs 
the King had promised by his Declaration from Breda in the 
year 1660. Only in the point of re-ordiiuition it was proposed 
that those, who had already received Presbyterian 
tion, slunild he admittetl to serve by a simple inipositiph of 
hands, accompanied with words importing ‘ that the pei^n so 
ordained was received to serve as a minister in the Church of 
England.’ Hut the treaty beconjing the topic of common dis- 
course, a clamor was raised, especially by the friends of the 
Earl of Clarendon (disgraced in August 16()7, and at this time 
in banishment) that ‘ the Church was betrayed,* and a rcsolu' 
tion passed in parlianmnt against admitting any bill on the sub- 
ject in question. A second attempt at accommodation was made 
in 1674*, when Tillotson and Stillinglleet desired a meeting, 
encourage ’ (as they allirmed) by several Lords spiritual and 
temporal, with the principal of the Non-conformist Ministers, 
Dr. William I’atcs, Dr. Tliomas Manton, Mr. Matthew Pool, 
and Mr. Baxter. They were at first met b 3 ^Mr. BUxicr alone, 
with whom they fixed upon a scheme of iinioni sati^actory to 
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The caigfai of Tillotson’s interest with the Prince 
and Princess of Orange, and his consequent ad- 
vancement to the see of Canterbury, have been 
ascribed to an event which occurred in the yeaj 1677, 
and which is thus represented by Eachavd in his 
‘History of England:’ “ The match between that 
Prince and Princess being made upon political views 
against the will of the Duke of York, and not with 
the hearty liking of the King, the ‘ country-party’ 
(as they were then called) were exceedingly pleased 
and elated; and, after the Lord Mayor’s feast, a 
secret design uas laid to invite the new-mamed 
couple into the city, to a public and solemn enter- 
tainment to l)e made for tliein. To prevent this, the 
court hurried both tlie bride and hridegToom, as fast 
as they could, out of town; so that they departed 
with such precipitation, that they had scarcely time 
to make any iirovision for tlieir journey. Their ser- 
vants and baggage went by the way of Harwich; 
but the Prince and Princess l)y tfu^ Canterbury road, 
where they were to stay till the wind was fair, and 
the yacht ready to sail with them. Being arrived at 
Canterbury, they repaired to an inn ; and, no good 
care being taken in their luiste to separate what was 
needful for their journey, they caitje very meanly 
provided thither. INI. Bentinck, Avho attended them, 
endeavoured to borrow some plate and money of the 
Corporation for their accommodation; but, upon 
grave deliberation, the Mayor and Body proved to be 
really afraid to lend them eitlier. Dr. Tillotson, Dean 


the rest of his disscntinj^ brethren ; but, the High-Church Pre- 
lates refusing to assent to many particulars in it, the negotiation 
was speedily broken oK. 

6 
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of Canterbury, at that time in residence there, heal- 
ing of this, immediately got together all hLs own 
plate and other that he borrowed, together with a 
good number of guineas and all other necessaries for 
them, and went directly to the inn to M. Bentinck, 
and offered him all that he had got; and withal 
complained that ‘ they did not come to the Deanery, 
where the Boyal Family used to lodge,’ and heartily 
invited them still to go thither, where they might he 
sure of a better accommodation. This last they de- 
clined ; but the money, plate, and the rest were 
highly acceptable to them. Upon this, the Dean was 
carried to wait upon the Prince and Piincess, and 
his great interest soon brought othei-s to attend upon 
them. By this lucky accident, he began that ac- 
quaintance and correspondence with the Prince 
and M. Bentinck, which increased yeai'ly till the 
Revolution ; when Bentinck had great occasion for 
him and his friends on his own account, as well a.s the 
Prince himself, when he came to the Crown. And 
this w as the true se< ret ground, on which the Bishop 
of Londcjn (whose (jualities, and seiwices, seemed 
to entitle him without a rival to the archbishopric) 
was yet set aside, and Dr. ^'iHotson advanced over 
Iiis head.” But this account of the ground of Tillot- 
son’s pnanotion is not sufticiently authenticated, and 
is in itself highly im{)robable. 

The high esteem, which Dr. Isaac Barrow, Master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, had for Tillotson, 
induced him to bequeath to him the cai'e of his 
manuscripts. And not long In^fore his death, w-hich 
happened May 4, lf)77, having given him permis- 
sion to print his ‘ Treatise of the Pojxj’s Supremacy,’ 
it wgs i)ubUshed in 1680 with a preface, wliich thr 
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Editor observes, that ‘Swhoever shall carefully peruse 
that discourse will find, that this point (upon which, 
Bellamiine has the confidence to say, ‘ the whole of 
Christianity depends ’) is not only an indefensible, 
but an impudent cause, as ever was undertaken by 
learned pens: and nothing, he adds, could have 
kept it 80 long from being ridiculous in the judgement 
of mankind, but it’s being so strongly supported by 
a worldly interest. For there is not one tolerable 
argument for it, and there are a thousand invincible 
reasons against it.” To this Tract he added another 
by Dr. Barrow, concerning ‘ the Unity of the Church,’ 
which the Doctor so explains, as totally to take aw'ay 
the necessity of a visible head. “ This preservation 
of unity,” says Tillotson, “ is the only specious, but 
yet a very remote, pretence for the Pope's Supremacy: 
for if a visible monarch of the Church were granted 
necessary, many things must be sup})osed (which 
neither.,yet arc, nor ever can l)e, proved) to make 
the Bishop of Rome tlie man.” 

By the sudden death of his second brother, JMr. 
Joshua Tillotson, through the rupture of a blood- 
vessel in 1678, he was deeply affected. 

The discovery of the Popish Plot, in the course of 
the same year, gave considerable alarm to the par- 
liament. The Dean, being ap))ointed to jircach befoi’e 
the House of Connuons on the fifth of November, 
selected for his text Luke ix. 55, 56. His discourse 
was intended to show, that ‘ a revengeful and cruel 
spirit is directly contrary to the temper of the Cos- 
pel, and not to be excused upon any pretence of zeal 
for God and Religion.’ In the conclusion, he aj>plied 
his doctrine to the occasion of the day, by exposing 
the principles and practices of the Church of Rome, 
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particularly in the Gunpowder Plot, the authors of 
which (as appeared by the original papers and letters 
of Sir Everard Digby, then in his hands) fanatically 
expressed their concern for it’s ill success. 

Not long al’terward, he had an opportunity of im- 
proving these considerations concerning the tendency 
of Popery, to the disengaging of a young nobleman 
of great parts from the profession of it. This was 
Charles Earl of Shrewsbury, wlio having taken subse- 
quently a considerable paii; in the Revolution, was 
created a Duke by King William, and appointed Secre- 
tary of State, lie atteiideu Dr. Tillotson, for the fii’st 
time, at tlie public worship in Lincoln’s Inn Chajrel, on 
Sunday May 4, 1679. The Dean’s concern for the 
Earl induc'cd him afterward, upon learning that his 
Lordship wjis engaged in a conversation which might 
prove dangerous to his virtue as well as his character, 
to w'ritc to him the following nervous and pathetic 
letter : 

‘ Mv Loiin, 

‘ It was a great satisfaction to me to be any ways 
instnimental in the gaining your I.ordship to our 
religion, which I am ix'ally persuaded to l)e the 
tiTitli. But I am, and ahvays was more concerned, 
that your Lordship would continue a virtuous and 
good man, than liecome a Pi’otestant ; iM'ing assured, 
that the ignorance and errors of men’.s understanding 
will find a much easier llugiveness with God, than 
the faults of the will. I remember, that yom’ Lord- 
ship once told me, that you would endeavour to 
justify the .sincerity of your change by a conscien- 
tious regard to all other parts an<I actions of your 
life. I am sure you cannot more effectually condemn 
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yow own act, than by being a worse man after your 
{HTofession to have embraced a better religion. I will 
certainly be one of the last to believe any thing of 
your Lordship, that is not good ; but I always feared, 
I should be one of the first that should hear it. The 
time I last waited upon your Lordship, I had heard 
something, that afflicted me very sensibly ; but I 
hoped it Avas not true, and rvas therefore loath to 
trouble your Lordship about it. But having heard 
the same from those, who I believe liear no ill will 
to your Lordship, I now think it my duty to ac- 
quaint you with it. To speak plainly, I have been 
told, that your Lordship is of late fallen into a con- 
versation dangerous l)oth to your reputation and 
virtue, tAVO of the tenderest and dearest things in 
the world. I believ'e your Ijordship to have a great 
command and conduct of yourself; but 1 am A'eiy 
sensible of human Irailty, and of tiio dangerous temjr- 
lations to AA'hich youth is exposed in this dissolute 
age. Therefore, I earnestly bc'seech your Lordship 
to consider, beside the high provocation of Almighty 
God and the hazartl of your soul, whenever you en- 
gage in a bad course, Avhat a bkinish you Avill bring 
upon a fair anrl unspotted re])utation ; Avhat uneasi- 
ness and trouble you w ill create to yourself from the 
severe reflexions of a guilty conscience ; and how 
gi’eat a violence you \a ill ofler to your good principles, 
your nature, your education, and to a mind the best 
made for virtuous and worthy things. And do, not 
imagine, you can stop when you please. I 'xjKnienco 
shows us the contrary', and that nothing is more 
vain, than for men to think they can set bounds to 
themselves in anv tiling that is bad. I ho[)e in God 
no temptation has yet prevailed on your Lordship, so 
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far as to be guilty of any loose act. If it has, as 
you love your soul, let' it not proceed to a habit. 
The retreat is yet easy and open, but will every day 
become more difficult and obstructed. God is so 
merciful, that upon your repentance and I’csolution 
of amendment he is not only ready to forgive what 
is past, but to assist us by his grace to do better for 
the future. But 1 need not enforce these consider- 
ations upon a mind so capable of, and easy, to receive 
good counsel. 

‘ I shall only desire your Lordship to think, again 
and again, how great a point of wisdom it is in all 
our actions to consult the peace of our minds, and 
to have no (juarrel with tlie constant and insepar^l^ 
companion of our lives. If otliers displease, we may 
quit their company ; hut he, that is displeased with 
liimself, is unavoidably unhapin', because he has no 
way to get rid of himself. 

‘ My liord, for Ciod’s sake and your own, think 
of being happy, and re.solve by all means to .save 
yourself from this untoward generation. Determine 
rather upon a speedy change of y(jur condition, than 
to gratify the inclinatitais of your youth in any thing 
but what is lawful and hououral)le; and let me have 
the satisfaction to be assured from your Lordship, 
either that there has l)e(*n no ground for this re|)ort. 
or that there shall l)e none for the future ; which 
will be the vvelcomest news to me in the wmrld. I 
have only to beg of your I.rf)rdship to believe, that I 
have not done this to satisfy the formality of my pro- 
fession, but that it proceeds from the t>'uest affection 
and good will, that one man can possibly bear to 
another. I pray God every day for your Lordship 
with the same constancy and fervor as for myself 
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and do most earnestly beg, that this counsel may be 
acceptable and effectual." 

I am, &c.” 

The death of Wilmot Earl of Rochester at Wood- 
stock Park in Oxfordshire, in 1680, preceded by a 
repentance equally remarkable with the unexampled 
profligacy of his conduct and his principles,^ giving 
occasion to a letter from Mr. Nelson, the Dean began 
his answer to it in th('se woixls : Could I have found 
any thing in myself to have justified your kind opinion 
of me, 1 might have taken the opportunity to have 
let a copy of your letter slip abroad, under ju'ctence 
of publishing my 1 .ord of Rochester’s repentance. I 
am sorry that an examj)le, which might have l)cen 
of so much use and advantage to the world, is so 
soon taken from us. But God had pity on him, and 
would not venture him again in such circumstances 
of temptation as were, pi?i’hai)s, too hard for human 
frailty.” The case of his Lordship made a deep im- 
pression upon a mind habituated so much to reflexion; 
and he entered into his ( ommon-place book,f in short- 
hand, the following thoughts upon the occasion : 

Beside the case of the Earl of Poclicster, another instance 
is reconlcu of a Eight I fonourable contemner of Christianity, 
James I.ey I .erl of Marlborough ; wlio was l)r()ught, even in full 
health, to a dittcrent sense of things upon real conviction, some 
time before he fell in the s»'a-fight at Southwold Bay in 1665. 
He addressed several letters to his friends, whom he was con- 
scious of liuving misled by his ill example, urging them to 
* return to virtue and religion.’ 

f This was his usual custom. In the same hook, under the 
date of August 12, U'S2, occur the following remarks upon 

‘‘ PllATER. 

O then (hat hearestf’SjfC- 
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Oct. 1, 1680. 

My Lord of Rochester. 

The omnipotency of Goti’s grace can easily change 
any man, by letting in light into his mind, and 

Dr. Wilkins’ Natural Religion, Sermons and Gift, &c. 

Dr. Barrow and Dr. Bright. 

Xenophon’s Instit. Seneca. Tally. 

No precept of prayer in the law of Moses. 

Prayer is the most natural mean of religion, which the word 
of God and Sacraments arc of. 

Prayer is the most spiritual mean of religion, because it is 
immediate converse with God. 

Prayer is that whicli sanctifies all other means, and makes 
them effectual. 

Prayer is a natural mean to work those good dispositions in 
us wc pray for, as well as a supernatural mean. 

Prayer of all the means of religion hath most of the end. 
It exercises our dependence upon (iod, our adoration and praise 
of him, and our charity to men. 

Some of the means of religion are bare and dry means: but 
this conies near the end, and is a good degree of it. 

That part, whicli consists in prai.se and thanksgiving, will be 
great work to all eterniry,” 

() tiler ?\femoraiida. 

June 7, 7'hat last iiigiit at twelve, being in great 

perplexity for tlie King (now in great danger, if there he an 
engagement) I lay waking from that time till five in the niorn- 
ing, and did solemnly make the-^c following resolutions, which 
I earnestly beg of Almiglity (iod tlio grace and power to make 
good, and did likcwi.se rtfsolve to read them over every morning: 

1. Not to be angry with any body u[)on any ocea.sion, because 
all anger is foolish, and a short fit oi' madness; betrays us to 
groat indecencies; and, wheren.s it is intended to hurt others, 
the edge of it turns upon ourselves. Wc‘ alwn^'.s repent of it, 
and arc at lea^st more angry at ourselves than by being angry at 
others. 

2. Not to be peevish and discontented : tliis argues little- 
ness and infirmity of mind. 

3. Not to trouble the Queen any more with my troubles. 
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pouring iiv strong convictions into his conscience. 
The greatest and most obstinate minds, He that made 
them how easily can he turn them, even “ the hearts 
of kings as the rivers of water,” which follow the 
channel that is made for them. 

An example encouraging enough to keep any man 
from despair, but not strong enough to found an 
absolute predestination of all upon. 

If this great general and leader was so easily con- 
quered, and yielded up himself a willing captive to 
the grace of God. 

Bad men are infidels sc dejendendo. WTien the 
affection to our lusts is gone, the objections against 
religion banish of themselves. 

Choose you and * *. 

The greatest instance any age hath afforded, not 
for his own sake, as St. Paul was not, who yet was 
no enemy to God and religion but by mistake. I 
taimot think, but that it was intended for some 
greater good to otliers. 

If repxitation, or pleasure, or safety, or virtue, or 
even happiness itself have any * *, religion hath all 
these * in it. 

4. Whenever I see any error or inlirmity in niysell', instead 
of intending to mend it, to resolve iijwn it presently and effec- 
tually. 

5. Not to disturb the (ineen on the I.ord’s day ; or, if 1 speak 
to her, to speak only on ma*‘evs of religion. 

‘ 6. To use all gentleness toward all men, in “ meekness in- 
structing those that oppose tlieniselves.” 

7. Never to mention any thing said by mo to the King or 
Queen, or by them to me; but to tlu-mk (lod every day lor the 
great blessing ol’ the King 'uul Queen, and lor their admirable 
example. 

To read every morning before 1 go to priiycr.” 
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Atheism and infidelity do not bind up thd senses 
of men strongly enough, but they' may be awakened 
by the apprehension of death, or some great calamity 
coming upon them. A false religion, if a man he 
sincere in it, will l>eai' up a man’s spiiits against tor- 
ments and death, because every man’s conscience is 
a kind of God to him ; and the strongest opiates in 
the world are, enthusiasm and Popery. I'liese may 
lock up men’s senses bey^ond tlie power of tmth to 
awaken them ; as wc see in the murtherers of our late 
Sovereign, and in our present Romish conspirators.’ 

In tlie November of the same year, tlic Commons 
with a view of guarding the nation from the return 
of Popery, j)assed a bill for exeluding the Duke of 
York from the succes.'<ion ; but it was thrown out in 
the Upper House on tlu* second reading, by a majo. 
rity of thirty votes, ol' whic-li eight wei’c Bisliops. 
Upon this, the clergy in am! aI)out the city of f.on-. 
don presented an address of tlianks to tlie King for 
not agreeing to the bill, which Dr. Tillotson however 
refused to sign. 

In KiSl, died the Rev, IMr. (iouge, upon whom 
the Dean preached a fum-ral sermon ; cointnciid- 
ing him, more especially for tiiat “ he procured 
the ‘ Church-Catechi.sin,’ the ‘ Practice of Piety,’ 
and that best of books the ‘ W'holi! Duty of Man, 
beside several other pious and useful treatises to 
be translated into the Welsh tongue, and gi’cat imni- 
bers of them to he printed and sent down to tho 
chief towns in Wales, to he sold at easy' rates to 
*^hose that wore able to buy them, and to be freely 
' given to those that were not.” To these, also, iho' 
.same pious cliaracter added an impression (to du’ 
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number of eight thoiisaiid copies) of the Bible, and. 
Liturgy of the Church of England, in the same lan- 
guage. l^his, liis moderate circumstances could never 
have enabled him to accomplisli, witlujut tlie boun- 
tifid co-oi)cration of numerous contributors, among 
whom Dr. 'J'illotson subscribed 50/. 

In 1082, the Dean gave the puldic from the 
manuscripts of Bisliop Wilkins a volume containing 
fifteen sermons, and prefaced with a vindication of 
that Frelatc^’s charactta’ against the? reflexions cast 
upon it in the ‘ Hist aria et Antiqiiitates Unixer-^ 
,sitatis Oxoniensis,^ inserted proliably by Dr. Ecll,'^^ 
Bisliop of Oxford and Dean of Christ Church, under 
wliose [lati’onage that liook was puldished in 1()74. 
‘ It had bc'cn often no small wonder to liim (he re- 
marks) wheiu e it slioidd come to pass, that so great 
a man and so grc'at a lover of mankind, v ho had 
(ht‘ inclination, the skill, and the opportunity to 
ol)lige so very many, and was so liighly valued and 
r(‘vereiK'ed hy all who knew him, slM)iild yet have 
(lie hard fate to fall uiuha* the heavy disjileasure of 
those who knew him not ; and tliat Ii(% v, ho never 
did anv thing to make himsdf oiu' personal enemy, 
should have the ill fortune to have so many.' 1 
think (adds he) I may iruly say, that there are or 
tiave Ihvii verv few in this age and nation so well 


^ TIuit t]us dignitary, tliciigh an eminent encourager of learn- 
ing, and of exemplary conduct in bis episcopal character, from 
a sense perhaps of his own sidfcrings het’ore the Restoration 
was not incapable of excesses in cases of })art\', is evident from 
die letters, whicli passed hetw'een him and the Rau I ot iSunder- 
land Secretary of S.ate m ItiSi, relative to the expulsion of 
bocke from his studentship of Christ Church. 

VOL. IV 2 U 
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known, and so greatly esteemed and favoured, fir$t 
by a judicious Prince, and then by so many persons 
of high rank and quality and of singular worth and 
emincncy in all the leamed professions, as our author 
was. And this surely cannot be denied him, it is so 
well known to many worthy persons yet living, and 
hath been so often acknowledged even by his enemies, 
that in the late times of confusion almost all that 
was kept up of ingenuity and learning, of good 
order and government, in the University of Oxford 
was chiefly owing to his prudent conduct and en- 
couragement.” 

The detection of the Rye-House Plot in 1683 
0 {)ened a very melancholy scene, in which the Dean 
largely paiticipatcd on account l)oth of his friend- 
ships and his anxiety for the pul)lic good. One ol’ 
the princi[)al objects of his solicitude was the excel- 
lent Lord Russell.^ 

Upon the condemnation of that nobleman Dr. 'fil- 
lotson and Dr. IbiriK t were sent for by his [.ordship, 
and continued tlieir attendance upon Jiim till liis 
death ; the day before which, the I’ormer delivered 


* Witli Lady RusscIJ the Dean cultivated a friendship in fit** 
quent correspondence, for a long period after her illustrious 

husband’s death. It was at last interrupted, on her part, by a 
disorder in lier eyes, increasing to .such a degree as in KiOl* to 
require couching. Upon tin's occasion, liis Grace drew up a 
prayer two (la3'.s afterward, in which lie touched on the loss ol 
her husband, “ N;lioni thy holy and righteous providence (say> 
he) has pennitted, under a colour of Jaxmind jnsOce^ to be nujudhj 
cut h(f from tfiC land o/' the livinjy l)ut over ihe^e latter words, 
after the first writing, lie drew a line, as intending to erast^ 
them ; probably from a reflexjon that they miglit he too stroiii;> 
or less suitable to a prayer. 
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tb hini a letter,* entreatin;^^ him to make a declara- 
tion against the lawfulness of resistance. From the 

* This letter, which was a lew days afterward (contrary to 
the writer’s inclination) published to the world, was as follows : 

‘ My Loud, 

* I was heartily glad to sec your Lordship this morning in 
that calm and devout temper, at receiving the sacrament. But 
peace of mind, unless it be Avell grounded, will avail little. And 
because transient discourse many times liath little effect for want 
of time to weigh and consider it, therefore in tender compassion 
of your Lordship’s case, and from all the good will that one 
man can bear to another, I do humbly olfer to your Lordship’s 
deliberate thoughts these following considerations concerning 
the points of resistance if our religion and rights should be in- 
vaded (as your Lordship puts the case) concerning which I un- 
derstood by Dr. Burnet that your Lordship had once received 
satisfaction, and am sorry to find a change : 

‘ First, that the Christian religion doth plainly forbid the re- 
sistance of authority. 

‘ Secondly, that though our religion be es?tahlished by law 
(which your Lordship argues, as a diiference between our case 
and that of the primitive Christians) yet in the same law which 
establishes our religion it is declared, it is not lawful upon anj'^ 
pretence wduitsoeter to take up arms, Beside that, there 

is a particular law declaring the power of the militia to be solely 
in the King: and this ties the hands of subjeets, though the 
law of nature and the general rules of Serij)tiire had loft us at 
liberty, which I believe they do not, because the government 
and peace of human society could not well subsist upon these 
terras. 

* Thirdly, your Lordship’s opinion Is contrary to the declared 
doctrine of all I’rotestant Cnurches, And though some ])arti- 
cular persons have thought otherwise, yet they have been con- 
tradicted herein, and condemned for it by the generality of 
Brotestants. And I beg of your Lordship to consider, how it 
will agree w’ith an avowctl assertion ot the Protestant Religion to 
go contrary to the general doctrine ol the Protestants*. 

‘ My end in this is. to convince your Lordship that you are in 
a very great and dangerous mistake : and being so convinced. 

V ‘i 
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same source originated tlie expressions, which ho 
used in praying Avith his I.ordship upon the scaffold: 

that, which before was a sin of ignorance, will appear of a much 
more heinous nature (as, in truth, it is) and call for a very parti- 
cular and deep repentance ; which if your Lordship sincerely 
exercise, upon the sight of your error, a penitent acknow- 
ledgement of it to God and men, you will not only obtain for- 
giveness of God, but prevent a miglity scandal to the Reformed 
Religion. 

‘ I am very loth to give 3 ^our Lordship any disquiet in the 
distress you arc in, which I commiserate from my heart; but 
am much more concerned, that you do not leave the world in a 
delusion and false peace, to the hinderance of your eternal 
happiness. 

‘ I heartily pray for you, and beseech your I.ordship to be- 
lieve, that 1 am with the greatest sincerity and compassion ii\ 
the world, 

< My Lord, 

‘ Your T.ordsliip’s most 

‘ faithfiil and afflicted servant, 

* JnJij 20, 10*^0. ‘ doiiN 'i'rr.LOTsoN,* 

The King wondering what could be said in reply to this letter, 
the Dean imparted to his Majesty Lonl Russell’s opinion, that 
‘ circumstances might arise in which it would he lawful to re- 
sist;’ and added, as his own, that ‘it was not impossible to 
find out u case of e\ccj)tion, though lie would not presentl) 
pretend to spccily it.' The Duke of York, with .>(>uie warnitiu 
urged him to nanu; the case, to whicli he alluded ; and not being 
satisfied, Charles mildh observed, Ihotiu r, the Dean spealo 
like an honest man : press him no farther.” After which he in- 
formed his Majesty, that Lord Russell had d(‘clared ‘ the King 
had never done thiiig t(» justify rebe]li6n against him : that 
lie had never any such thought hiiuheli'; and had kept compaiu 
with those unhupjjy men, merely to preserve the Duke of Mon- 
mouth from being; seduced by them into any rash undertaking/ 
Rcifig then asked, ‘ Wh\^ his Loid>hip tlid not discover tlici: 
design to the King ? ’ he answered, ‘ Recause he could not be- 
nay his friends, nor turn informer agaiu'^t them, while lie 
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“ Grant that all wc, who survive, hy this and other 
instances of thy providence may learn our duty to 
God and the Ring !” And this {nayer and letter 
were considered liy the court (however erroneously) as 
conferring such a sanction uj)on tlieir favourite doc- 
trines, that Mr. Roger L’Estrange was directed to 
insert copies of them in his ‘ Considerations ujjon a 
Printed Sheet, entith'd, Tlie Speech of the late Lord 
Russell to the Sherifl's ; ’ in winch he gives an account 
of the Dean’s pious and friendly visits, and com- 
mends him for “ having discharg('d himself from 
first to last in all the parts of a churchman and of a 


there was no (laiiffcr : but if tilings hail conic to a crisis, he 
would have forwarded intelligence of their projects to his Ma- 
jesty, and in case of violence he would hiinsch* have been ready 
to oppose tlieni w ith liis sword in hand.’ Kiisscll’s firmness 
in refusing the only means of purchasing his life from an ex- 
nsporatetl court, by tlie Ica'^t retractation of an opinion of 
H'hicli his conscienci' was tIioro'i;;h!y persuaded, is the strongest 
nvoof of that integrity and virtue, which gave liini so much 
woiixht and intlueucc in his own and have endeared him 

to posterity, bin'iig (as Sir William I'cmplc, no enemy to the 
prerogative, acknowledges) “ a person in general repute of an 
honest wortliy gentleman, without tricks or private ambition.’* 
Dr. Sprat, Dishop of Rochester, in his ‘ True Account and 
Declaration of that Horrid Conspiracy against Charles 11.’ by 
^\hose order it was written, though not publislicd till under his 
successor, has indeed de.scriocd his Lordsliip, “ as a person 
carried away b«'yond Ills duty and allegiance into this traiterous 
enterprise by a vayi air of popularity, and a wild suspicion of 
losing a great estate by an imaginary return of popery.” But 
this very writer declared afterward, in his Second Letter to the 
Earl of Dorset, dated March 26, 1689, that ‘ he lamented his 
Lordship’s fixll, after he was fully convinced by discourse with 
the Dean of Canterbury of his great probity and constant ab- 
horrence of hxlsehood.’ 
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friend.” Tillotson, subsequently, acquired more con- 
sistent principles in politics. 

In 1685, he gave an exemplary proof of his truly 
Christian temper. When the persecution against 
the French Hugonots by the revocation of the Edict 
of Nant/ became so intolerant, that thousands of 
families fled for refuge to the Protestant states of 
Europe, many of them came over to England, and 
were encouraged by the Dean to settle at Canter- 
bury, where they amply rej)aid their })rotectors by 
establishing among them tlie silk-weaving manufac- 
tory. The King liaving granted briefs to collect 
alms for their lelief, Tillotson exerted himself in 
procuring contributions from his friends ; and when 
Dr. Beveridge, one of tlie Prebendaries of his cathe- 
dral, refused to read the papers, as being contrary to 
the rubric, lie nobly rebuked him with “ Doctor, 
Doctor, charity is above rulirics.” 

In l68y, lie pubhslied the Works of Dr. Isaac 
Barrow ; and, the year following, those of hi excel- 
lent friend, Mr, Ilezekiah Burton. 

Not long afterward, he was seized with a disorder of 
the apoplcH tic kind. Under the impressions of this 
melancholy stroke, and the loss of his daughter wliicli 
had immediately [)ri‘{'(‘dcd it, he Avas summoned to 
administer consolation to an intimate friend, Mr. 
Nicholas Hunt of Cante rbury, lingering under the 
effects of ail incurable cancer. This he did, in the 
follow ing letti^r : 

‘ Silt, * Edmonton^ Jan, 16 , 1688 . 

‘ I am vsorry to understaml by Mr. Janeway ’s letter 
to my son, that your distemper grow s upon you, and 
1 
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that you seem to decline so fast. I am very sensible, 
liow mucli easier It is to give advice against trouble 
in the case of another, than to take it in our own, 

‘ It hath pleased (iod to exercise me of late Math 
a very sore trial in the loss of my dear and only 
child, in Mdiich I do perfectly submit to his good 
pleasure, firmly l)elieving tliat he alw ays does that 
which is best. And yet, though reason be satisfied, 
our passion is not so soon aj)peased ; and, when nature 
has received a wound, time must be allowed for the 
healing of it. Since that, (4od hath thought fit to 
give me a nearer summons, and a closer warning of 
iny own mortality, in the danger of an apoplexy ; 
M^hich yet, I thank Ciod I’or it, hath occasioned no 
very melancholy reflexions. But tins, perhaps, is 
more owang to natural temper, than philosophy and 
wise consideration. 

‘ Your case 1 know is very different, udio are of 
a temper naturally mclaiK holy, and under a distem- 
per apt to im rease it ; for both m Inch, great allow- 
ances ought to be made. And, yet methinks, both 
reason and religion do oliVr us considerations of that 
solidity and strength, as may very m ell suj)poit our 
spiritr, under all frailties and infirmities of the flesh ; 
such as these : 

' That God is perfect love and goodness ; that M^e 
are not only his creatures, but his children, and as 
dear to him as to ourselves ; that he does not afflict 
willingly, or grieve, the children of men ; and that all 
evils and afflictions, whicli befal us, arc intended for 
the curcj and prcvx'ntion of greater evils of sin and 
punishment; and therefore ought not only to 
submit to them Math patience, as being deserved by 
ws, but to receive them with thankfulness, as being 
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designed by him to do us that good, and to Iiring us 
to tliat sense of him and ourselves, which iiothiiiir 
else j)eiiiaps Avould have done : that tJu' sutteriri;^ s 
of this jnesent time are but slnn't and ligJit, com- 
pared W'itli that extreme and endless mist^ry, wliic b 
we hav’^e deserved, and with that exceeding and 
eternal w eight of glory which we hope for in tb(^ 
other w orld : tliat, if a\ e be careful to makt‘ the best 
preparations for death and eternity, whatever Inings 
ns nearer to our end brings us nearer to our hajjpi- 
ness ; and how rugged soc^ver tlie w ay Ik', tlu' com- 
fort is, that it leads us to our Fathers House', wlu'rc 
we shall w ant nothing that w e e an w isJi. A\ hen 
we labour under a dangerous disti'injier wliieh 
threatens our life, what would we not be content to 
bear, in order to a porfc'ct recover} , could w e lint bo 
assured of it? And should wc not Ik' willing to (li- 
dnro niu(‘h more, in iinb'r t(> peiiert ha]){)iness and 
that (‘ternal lift' w hieli (hul, that cannot ' bath 
promist'd ? Nature', I know , is fond of lile, and ;:nt 
to 1)(' still lingc’i ing afte r a long eontinuaiiec' lu iv. 
And yet a l(»ng lil’e, w itli the usual burtlu ?is aiul in- 
firinitii's of it, sc'ldoni dcsirabb . It is but tlu 
same thing over again, or worse ; s(» many more 

nights and elays, siinnne'rs and w inte'rs, a le'petition 
of the same pleasures, but witli le*ss pkasnn' and 
relish e'v ery elay ; a re turn of the* same or greiilei 
pain and trouble*, but with le ss stre ngili and patieinr 
to bear them. 

** '^J'hc'se* aiiel the* like* eonsiden’atioris 1 use* to enlei- 
tain rnyse'lf withal, not only with contentment l^ni 
comfort, tliongh w ith gr<*at iiu*<|uaiity of' temper ;d 
several times, and with imieh mixture of human 
frailties, which will always stick to us while w»- 
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are in this world. However, by these kinds of 
thouf^hts death will beccime more lainiliar to us, and 
we shall be able by dej^rees to bring' our minds close 
up to it without staiiir.g- at it. The gn'atest tender- 
ness I find in myself is with regard to some near re- 
lations, (;spe( ially the dear and constant ('oinj)anion 
of my life, vvliiidi f must confess doth veiy sensibly 
toucli me. But then I consider, and so I hope will 
tliey also, that lliis separation will be but a very 
little while ; and that though I shall leave them in a 
had world, yet under the care and j)rotection of a 
good (Jod, wJio ( an l)c more and better to them than 
all otlu*r relations, and will certainly l)C so to those 
that love Inin and hope' in his mvvey. 

" 1 shall not advise \'ou Avhat to do, and what use to 
make* of this tiinc* of your visitation. I hae. e K'ason to 
helii ve, that you have* l/ecn cm*eful in the time of your 
health to prc'parc* for tin* I'vil day. and have Ix'im con- 
versant in those hi)oks u hich give the best dii’cc'tions 
U) this pnrpos* ; and liave not, as loo many do, put oif 
the ‘O'cat uoik ot* your life to llu* end of it. And 
then vou liavi* nothing to do but, as well as you can 
under ynw ])re:ent weakness and pains, to renew 
yonr i' ‘penlanci* [or all tlie e rrors a.nd juisearriage's of 
your life*, and e'arne’stiv to In'g (iod's ]>aiiion and loi- 
givenos id them lor Ins sake, who i.** tiie propitia- 
tion for our sins : to e'omfort yomself in the* good- 
ness and in'oniiscs of (lod, and tlie hope e^t that 
happiness von are* roady to e'Uter into; and, in the 
mean time*, to t*\ereise faith and j)atiene'e for a little 
while. And be ol’ good courage*, since you se*e land. 

* The* storm, which you are* in, will soon be over; 
and thi'ii it wil! b(' as if it had neixer been, or rather 
the remetnbranee of it will be jdcasanl. I do not 
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use to write such long letters; but I do heartily com- 
passionate your case, and should be glad if I could 
suggest any thing that might help to mitigate your 
trouble, and make that sharp and rugged way, 
tlu\;;!gh which you are to pass into a l)etter world, a 
little more smooth and easy. 1 pray God to fit us 
both for that great clijiuge, which we must once un- 
dergo ; Jind, if w e Ije but in any good measure fit Ibr 
it, sooner or later makes no great difference. I com- 
mend you to the “ I’ather of all mercies, and the God 
of all consolation,” beseeching liim to increase your 
faith and patience, and to stand by you in your last 
and great confliet : that, “ when you walk through the 
valley of the shadow of dejith, you may Ibariio evil ;” 
and when your heart fails, and your strength fails, 
you may find him the streiigtli ot‘ your heart and 
your portion for ever.” 

^ Farewell, my good friend ; ^nd whilst we are 
here, let us pray lor one anotlun*, that we may have 
a joyful meeting in another Avorld. 

‘ 1 rest, Sir, 

* Your truly uH'ectionate friend and servant, 

‘ J. Tu.lot&on. 

Upon the subject of tin* Comprehension, agitated 
imme<liately alter the Kcvolution, the Convocation 
summoned in compliaiict* with the advice of the 
Commons to the new' Sovereign, and the names, 
labours, and unfortunate feuds of the "I'liirty Divines 
appointed to prej)are matters Ibr it\s consideration, 
the reader i^j relcuTed to Nichols’ ‘ Defence of the 
Doctrine and Disf ipliin* of the Church of England,’ 
and Dr. Wordswortli s ‘ Ecclesiastical Biography,’ VL 
516— 525. 
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During the debate in parliament concerning the 
settlement of the crown on William III. for life, the 
Princess Anne at first refused to give her consent 
to it, as prejudicial to her own right : in which 
she was encouraged by her favourite, I.ady Churchill, 
afterward Duchess of Marlborough. But that I-ady, 
quickly perceiving that from the concurrence of all the 
principal men in tlu? kingdom (with the exception of 
the .Jacobites) the measure would cei’taiuly be carried, 
and wishing to evade sf)me portion of the responsibility 
whicli might attach to tlu' advisers of the oj^ixjsition, 
solicited the opinions f)f sev('i'al pei-sons of wisdom 
and integrity, particularly of I^ady Russell and the 
Dean of Canterbury. These concurring in the ex- 
pediency of the seltleuK'nt pro])osed, she introduced 
the latter to the Princess; and his intluenee prevailed 
upon her to ibrego her objections. 

Upon the accession ol’ tin* new Sovereigns, the 
Dean was admitted to a high tlegree of favour; and 
was appointed Clerk of the Closet to his jMajesty. 
The refusal of Archbishoj) Saucroft to acknowledge 
their authority, and to take the oaths of allegiance, 
occasioning his suspension shortly afteinvard, ^\hlliam 
fixed iq;on Tillotson a-^ his successor ; though his ain- 
hition e.xtended only to the exchange of liis deanery 
for that of St. Paul's, th-n vacant by the promotion 
of Dr. Stillingfleet to the see of Worcester. This 
was readily granted him, in IfiSl) : but in this he 
was not permittctl Icng’ to remain. The jtrimacy, 
to which he had an almost unconquerable aversion, 
was yc-t to be imposed tqton him.* 

* The pati regnum of Quhitus Curtius might, how ever, be pre- 
dicated of Tillotson, without either force, or fiction. There are 
extant, adds Birch, "m his common-place book tlic heads of a Let- 
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His reluctant accej)tancc of tliis dignity will best 
appear from his own words, in a letter to Lady 

ter, which he addressed upon this occasion, most probably to AVil- 
Jiam Earl of Portland, the favourite and conlidant of William 11], 

‘ I beg of your Lordship, who have deservedly the iVeedom 
and credit with both tlicir Majesties, which few others have, to 
possess them of two things; one whereof concerns the public, 
and the other myself. ♦ 

1. ‘ Of the Church of England. - *•' 

*2, ‘ The other concerns myself. And I earnestly beg of your 
Lordship, to defend me from ii bishopric, h'ew can believe one 
in this, but I hope your Lordship does. I am now upon the 
verge of threescore years of a^e. I have had great afHictions 
to wean me liom the world, having, cKre. I have had a loud 
summons by a fit of the apoplexy' above a year ago. I feci the 
infirmities of ago growing upon me. 1 cannot now do that in 
tliree weeks, which since I was fifty I could do in three days, h 
is a melancholy thought to me to * * in a l^ishopric, espo* 

cially in the House of Peers, where tin re are some wise and so 
many witty young men, to make' ohs'crvations u[>on an old one, 
For the sake of the Protestant Peligion, and tlieir .Majesties for 
whom I have so true an esteem, I would tala* any burthen 
upon me which I am able to stand uinlcr : Inil I do not love 
cither the ceremony, or trouble, of a great place. When men arr 
children again, it is lit they sliould not appear in public, but g) 
back into tlic luir.scry. I desire to be as usel’ul as I can, but I 
do not afl’ect to be famous. J firmly belicwi' another world, In 
which I do not think I shall he liappier for having been famou- 
in tins. That little good, wliich I have been able to do, has been 
in tlie city of London, which 1 foresee w ill he stripped of it’s 
ablest men ; and if I can be serviceable any where, it is there, 
they that have known me for thirty years will I)est bear with nn 
infirmities, and perliaps least discern them, because they see iiu’ 
every day, and the cliangc wall he insensible to them. I thank 
(iod, I have lived to have my last desire in this world, which was 
tills happy Revolution ; and now I care for noinoie, than to see it 
establislied. v\nd I have declared my sense o^ tlii-s great deli- 
veranee so openly, and shall alwa}.s do so, tliat 1 do not fcai tf; 
be suspected of sullenne.ss and discontent for iny declining pt’t?- 
ferment, which is tlie only objection that I enn tbresce. 1 think 

4 
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Russell upon the subject : “ But now begins my trou- 
l)le. After I had kissed tlie King’s hand for the 

it may be somewhat for the honour of our religion, and the ad- 
vantage of tlie government, to have one so hearty for both with- 
out any expectation or desire of preferment by it. This is the 
only vanity, I can be thought to be guilty of; and, if nobody 
else perhaps is so willing, I am contented to lie under the bur- 
then of it. And it is not inconvenieiH there should be an ex- 
ample of one, that without any visible interest wisheth well to 
the public, and desires to deseiwe well of it. I beg of your 
I.ordship, if there be need, as I hope there will not, to intercede 
for me in this particular; and the rather, because 1 hope nobody 
will prevent me in this petition, nor envy me the grant. As of 
all tilings I would not ilisplease their Majesties, so I am conh- 
ilent they w ould not take from mo the liappincss of my life. . . 

‘‘ fie withstood it not (says Dr. Burnet) IVoin any feeble, or 
icarful, considerations rc selecting himself: he was not afraid of u 
party, nor concerned in such censures and calumnies as might 
lie tlirown upon him : he was not unwilling to sucrilice the (juiet 
of his life, which he appreliended might soon decline and sink 
jiulcr so great a load. The pomp of gieatness, tlie attendance 
Uj)un courts, and a high station were, indeed, very contrary to 
liis genius; but, tliough these were grounds good enough to 
make liim unv\ iiling to rise higher in the world, yet none of 
them seemed strong enough to fix him to an obstinate refusal. 
That which w'ent the deepest in his own mind, and which he 
laid out the more earnestly before their Majesties, was tJiat 
those groundless prejudices w ith w liieli his enemies had loaded 
him laid been so industriously propagated, while llicy were 
neglected b\ himself, that he who (as his hunulit) made him 
think) could at no time do any great service, was less capable of 
it now than ever.” Even wlicn he accepted the primacy, whicli 
he at last did w ith great “ heaviness ol' mind,” he resolved that 
whensoever the state of pi-.olic alfairs or his own ou reasing iu- 
lirmities should render him unnecessary or unequal to the station, 
he would ‘ oiler it uj) to tiieir Majesties.’ 'fhis kind of holy 
forcCj if we may so call it, had been used in the [iriniitive times 
to many of the Eatliei .s ; noi was his carriage less liumble, or 
his conduct less gli>i..>us, ilian theirs. 

Instances of thi.' species of sell-denial are rare; but a rc • 
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deanery of St. PcauFs, I gave his Majesty my most 
humble thanks, and told him, that ‘ now he had set 
me at ease for the remainder of my life.’ He re* 
plied, No such matter, I assure you ; ” and spoke 
plainly about a great place, wliich I dread to think 
of, and said, ‘ It was necessaiy for his service, aiul 
he must cliarge it upon my conscience.’ Just as he 
had said this, he was cjilled to sui)per, and I had 
only time to say, ‘ That when his Majesty was at 
leisure, I did believe 1 could satisfy him, it would 
be most for his service, that I should continue in 
the station in which lie had now ])laccd me.’ This 
hatli brought me into a real difficulty : for, on the 
one hand, it is hard to decline his iMaJesty’s coin* 
mands, and nuicli liarder yet to stand out against so 
much goodness ns his Majesty is jileased to use to- 
ward me; on the other, I can neither bring mv in- 
clination nor my judgement to it. 'J'Jiis I owe to the 
Bishop of Salisbury (Dr. ijurnet), one of the worst 
and best friends 1 know : best, for bis singular good 
opinion of me; and worst, for directing the King to 
tlus method (which I know, be did) as if his liOrd- 
ship and 1 had concerted the matter how to fniisli 

markable one occurred, under Henry VIII., of .'mother Dean of 
Canterbury, Dr. Nicholas Wotton, great uncle to Sir Henry 
VVotton. When he was apprised of the intention to advance 
him to the mitre in loOO, he wrote to Dr. Bellasis iVoni Du<- 
seldorp, requesting him, ‘ for the passion of (iod to convey 
that bishopric from Iiim.’ “ So I might,” adds I)e, “ avoid it 
without d’ pleasure, I would surely never meddle with it. There 
be enow that be meet for it, and will not refuse it. I cannot 
marvel enough, cur ohirndatur nan cupienti^ imo nc idoneo qni- 

dem. My mind is as troubled, as my writing is Yours to 

his little power, Nicholas Wotton: add whatsoever you will 
more to it, if you add not ‘ Bishop.’ ” 
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this foolish piece of dissimulation, in running away 
from a bishopric to catch an archbishopric. This 
fine device hath thrown me so far into the briars 
that, without his Majesty’s great goodness, I shall 
never get off without a scratched face. 

« And now I will tell your liadyship the Iwttom 
of my heart. 1 have of a long time, T thank God for 
it, devoted myself to the public service without any 
regard for myself; and to that end have done the 
best I could, in tin; best manner I was able. Of late 
God hath been j)leased by a very severe way,* but in 
gi'eat goodness to me, to wean me j)eife(;tly from the 
love of this world ; so that Avoiidly greatness is now 
not only undesirable, I)ul distasteful to me: and I do 
verily believe, that 1 shall Ik> abU* to do as much or 
more good in my jirc'sent station, than in a higher, 
and shall not havi; one jot less interest or influence 
upon any others to any good j)urpo.se ; for the jieople 
naturally love a man that w ill take great pains, and 
little preferment : Init, on the other hand, if I could 
force my inclination to take this great place, I fore- 
see that I shall sink under it, and gi'ow melancholy 
.and good for nothing ; and, after a little while, die 
as a fool dies.” 

The sec of Canterbury, how ever. iM'COining vacant 
hy the deprivation of Saneroft in KiflO, and the 
King for several successive months continuing his 
importunities, the reluctant Dean complied, and he 
was consecrated on >\'hitsunday 1691, by Mew, 
Lloyd, Buniet, Stillingfleet, Ironside, and Hough, 

* Tlic death of Ills only su-'viving cliikl, iMary, wife of .Tames 
Chadwickc, Esq. is ) 't*} alluded to. It happened in 1687. 
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Bishops of Winchester, St. Asaph, Sariun, Worces- 
ter, Bristol, ajicl of Oxford, respeclively ; in the pre- 
sence of Henry Duke of Norfolk, Thomas Manpiis 
of Carmarthen, Lord President of the Council, Wil- 
liam Earl of Devonshire, and several other noble- 
men who were anxious by tlieir attendance upon the 
occasion to express their respect for his Grace, and the 
great satisfaction which they felt at his jn’oniotion. 

He continued however to live at the Deanery of 
St. Paul's till the latter end of the j ear ; and in th(! 
mean time built a large a[)artmcnt at Lambeth 
House for his wife, and thoroughly lepaired the 
whole of the palace. 

^riie malice and party-rage, of wliieh he had felt 
already some of tlie effects, now broke out with 
full force in all the forms of insult: ofthis one in- 
stance not {'ommonly known deser^■es to be I’ecorded. 
Soon after his promotion, while a gentleman >vas 
paying his compliments upon the oc< asion, a packf't 
was brought in, directed to his Grace, and enclosing 
in a blank paper a mask, 'fhe Archbishop, w ithoiit 
any signs of emotu)n, threw it eaielessly among his 
papers on the table; only saying with a smile, This 
is a gentle rebuke, compared witli some others lying 
there in black and white-.* 

The calumnies indeed confidently spread against 
him, jfiined with the envy which usually accompanies 
a high station, liad a wider operation than could have 
been imagined, considering how long he had lived 
upon the public stage. It sei-med hard that a man. 

* Upon a bundle of lilicls found among his papers after Ids 
death, he juit no other inscription than this : “ These are libels- 
I pray God forgive the writers; I do.” 
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who in the course of above thirty years had rendered 
services to so many persons, without ever doing an 
ill office to any one, and who had a gentleness in 
him that seemed rather to lean to an excess, should 
yet meet with so much unkindness and injustice* 
But he bore it all with entire submission to the will 
of God ; nor did it change either his temper, or his 
maxims, tlioiigh perhaps it might inwardly aifect 
his health. 

After the Archljlshop had 1)een nearly a year in 
his see, he found his conviction but too well substan- 
tiated, that ^ gi’andeur is not neaiiy so eligibhs w ith 
regard to the possessoi’s own ease and happiness, as 
persons at a distance from it are a])t to imagine.’ To 
this purpose some reflexions occur in short luiud in 
his common-place book, under the title of ^ Scat- 
tered Thoughts of My Ow n upon several Sul)jects 
and Occasions, b(?gun this day (March 13, 1691) to 
be transcribed.’ 

‘ One wnudd he aj)t to w^onder, that Nehemiah 
((^hap. V. 16 — 18,) should reckon a huge l)ill of fare, 
and a vast number of promiscuous guests, amongst 
his virtue's and good di.‘(‘ds, for w hich he desires (hjd 
to remember him. But upon better cou-ideratiou, 
beside the bounty, and sometiiues charit} , of a 
great table (provided there he nothing of vanity, or 
ostentation, in it) there may he exi rcised tw o very 
considerable virtues; one is, temi)erance, and the 
other scdf-deiiial, in a man’s l)eing contented for tlie 
sake of the public to deny himself so much, as to sit 
dowm every day to a feast, and to eat continually in 
a crenvd, and almost never to he alone ; especially 
when, as it oft on happens, a great part of the com- 
pany that a man must have, is the company that a 

voj,. 1'. 
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man would not have. I doubt it will prove but a 
melancholy business, when a man comes to die, to 
have made a great noise and bustle in the world, and 
to have been known far and near ; but all this while, 
to have been hid and concealed from himself. It is 
a very odd and fantastical sort of life, for a man to 
be continually from home, and most of all a stranger 
at his own house. 

^ It is surely an uneasy thing to sit always in a 
frame, and to Ije pei*petually upon a man’s guard ; 
not to be able to speak a careless word, or to use a 
negligent postuie, without observation and censure. 
Men are apt to think that they, who are in liighest 
places, and have the most power, have most liberty 
to say and do what they please. But it is quite other- 
wise; for they have the least liberty, because they are 
most observed. It is not mine own observation ; a 
much wiser man (1 mean Tully) says, In maxinid 
qudque fortund ininimiun Ucerc: ‘ They, that are in 
the highest and gTeatest condition, Iiave of all others 
the least liberty.’ In a moderate station, it is suffi- 
cient for a man to be iiiditfereiitly wise. wSuch a man 
has tlie privileg<' to comniit little follies and mistakes, 
without having any great notice taken of them. But 
he, that lives in the light, i. v, in the view of all 
men, his actions are exposed to eveiy lx)dy’s observa- 
tion and censure, ought to 1)C glad, when those 

that are fit for government, and called to it, are 
willing to take the burthen of it upon them ; yea, 
and to be very tJiankful to them too, that they will 
be at the pains, and can have tlie patience, to govern 
and live pul)licly. "ilierefon; it is happy for the 
world, that there are some, who are born and bred 
up to it ; and that custom hath made it easy, or at 

a 
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leafirt . tolerable, to them. Else who, that is wise, 
would undertake it ; since it is certainly much easier 
of the two to obey a just and wise government (I 
had almost said, any government) than to govern 
justly and wisely. Not that I find fault with those, 
who apply themselves to jiuljlic ljusiness and affairs. 
They do well, and we are ]3eholden to them. Some 
by their education, and being bred up to great things, 
and to be able to bear and manage great business 
with more ease than others, are peculiarly fitted to 
serve God and the juiblic in this way : and they, that 
do, are worthy of double honour. 

‘ The advantage, which men have by a more de- 
vout and retired and contemplative life, is that they 
are not distracted about many things : their minds 
and affections are set upon one tiling; and the whole 
stream and force of their affections run one way. All 
their thoughts and cndeavoui's are united in one great 
end and design, which makes their life all of a jiiece, 
and so consistent with itself throughout. 

^ Nothing but necessity, or the liopc (if doing more 
good than a man is capable of doing in a juivate 
station (which a modest man will not easily presume 
concerning himself) can rec'oinjxmse tlu' trouljk*, and 
uneasiness, of a mon^ public and busy life. 

" Beside that many men. if they understand them- 
selves right, are the best in a lo^^ er and more pri- 
vate condition, and make a much more aukward 
figure in a higher and more public* station ; when 
perhaps. If they had not been advaiu cd, meiy one 
Would have thoug'ht them fit and worthy to have 
been so. 

* And thus I have considered and compared im- 
partially both these conditions, and upon the whole 

2 £ 2 
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matter, without any thing either of disparagement or 
discouragement to the wise and great* And, in my 
poor judgement, the more retired and private con- 
dition is the better and safer, the more easy and 
innocent, and consequently the more desirable of the 
two. 

‘ Those, who are fitted and contented to serve 
mankind in the management and government of 
puhh'c affairs, are called ‘ Benefactors,’ and if they 
govern [well] deserve to lx; called so, and to be so 
accounted, for denying themselves in their own ease 
to do good to many. 

‘ Not that it is perfection to go out of the world, 
and to be j)erfcctly useless. Our Lord by his own 
exanqjle has taught us, that we can never serve God 
better, than when doing good to men : and that a 
perpetual retiretnent from the world, and shunning 
the conversation of men, is not the most religious 
life ; but living amongst them, and doing good to 
them. The life of our Saviour is a j)attem both of 
the contemplative and the active life, and shows u.s 
how to mix devotion and doing good to the gi’catest 
advantage. 1 le would neither go out of the world, 
nor yet immiTse himself in the ceres and troubles, 
in tlie pleasures and plentiful enjoyments, much less 
in the j)omp and splendor of it. Ho did not place 
religion (as too many have done since) in a total 
retireimait from Uk' vt oihl, and shunning the con- 
versation of men, and taking care to be out of all 
conditioi. and capacity of doing good to any body. 
He did not run ?ivvay from the conversation of men, 
noi‘ live in a w ildeniess, noi' shut himself up in a pen. 
He lived in the world with great freedom, and with 
great inuocency ; hereby teaching us, that charity to 

4 
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men is a duty no less necessary than devotion toward 
God. He the world without leaving it. We 

read, indeed, that he was carried into the wilderness 
to be tempted : but we no where read, that he chose 
to live in a wilderness to avoid temptation. 

* The capacity and opportunity of doing greater good 
is the specious pretence, under whic^h ambition is wont 
to cover the eager desire of power and greatness. 

‘ If it be said (which is the most spiteful thing, 
that can be said) that ‘ some ambition is necessary to 
vindicate a man from being/a fool ; ’ to this I think it 
may be fairly answered, and without offence, that 
there may jierhaps be as much amlntion in declining 
greatness, as in courting it : only it is of a more un- 
usual kind, and the example of it less dangerous, 
because it is not like to be contagious.’ 

In all the representations vliicli ho laid before 
their Majesties he was so exadly correct, that he 
never eitlier raised the character of his friends, or 
sunk that of tliose who IVom their ou n hostility alone 
could be called his enemies. Tlis triitli and candor 
were perceptible in whatever lie siiid or did, his looks 
and manner concurring to put down all suspicion : 
he thought nothing, indeed, in this world worthy of 
being w'^on by intrigue. 

In I() 9 *^l, he published four incom])aiahle sermons 
on ^ The Divinity and Incarnation of our Blessed 
Saviour;’ induced (as he himself ohserves, in a short 
advertisement prefixed to tliem) not liy that which 
is commonly alleged for printing liooks, thi' importu- 
nity of friends, but the importunate clamors and 
calumnies of others, whom the author heartily prays 
God to forgive/' 
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He did not long' survive his advancement ; for on 
Sunday November 17, 1694, while he was at the 
chapel in Whitehall, he was seized with a sudden 
illness. Though his countenance, however, showed 
that he was much indisposed, he thought it not 
decent to interrupt the service. The fit soon tunied 
to a dead palsy. The oppression of his distemper 
rendered it at last uneasy to him to speak; but 
his vinderstanding, it appeared, was still clear, 
though others could not have the advantage of 
it. He continued serene and calm, and in broken 
words ‘ thanked God that he was quiet within, 
and had nothing then to do but to wait the will 
of Heaven.’ 

He was attended, during the two last nights of 
his illness, I)y his friend Mr. liobort Nelson, author 
of ‘ The Fasts and Festivals of the Church of Eng- 
land;’ in whose arms he ex[)ired, on the fifth day of 
his illness, in the sixty fifth year of his age. 

He was a j)crson, says one of his grateful pupils, 
of unl)leinished eonversation, not t(j be charged with 
any either int(*niperance or covetousness, or any 
other vice whatsoever ; which, as they ai’e spots even 
in a layman’s life, so thejy a]>pear much more foul 
in a clergyman. 

His more grave discourses were very weighty : he 
spoke apophthegms ; and was veiy serious in giving 
good counsels, resolving doubts, and recommending 
religion and virtue. 

As a j.rcacher, ho w'as practical. His discourses 
generally aimed, either to cxcitt; in men an aweful 
sense of God, and to enkindle devotion toward him, 
OF to stir up to a holy and virtuous conversation. 

There were few remarkable texts of Scripture in- 
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deed» either of the Old or the New Testament, or 
rather few heads of practical divinity, wliich he did 
not handle at one time or the other in tlie course of 
his pulpit-labours. Hence he was by some, in the 
tone of censure, called ‘ a moral preacher,’ as if he 
preached moral virtue vatlic r tliaii ^race. And he 
assuredly forbore treatiiiff upon tlie inexplicable ope- 
rations of grace, as some liave taken upon them to 
do; teaching men in many instances to dispute, rather 
than to live, and too often (it is to be feared) possess- 
ing their minds with a kind of s(MTii-enthusiasin, and 
by leading them to discover the marks of eledion in 
themselves encouraging in them too fond an estimate 
of their own j)retensions, and too arrogant a con- 
tempt of those of others, to the neglect of the indis- 
pensable duties of love, charity, and justice. Dr. Til- 
lotson however, upon j)roper occasions, magnified di- 
vine grace, and taught men to pi’ay ajid labour for 
tliose divine assistances which tlie Almighty offers to 
their infirmities. But then he also kiuns’, that Chris- 
tians are obliged to lead good lives in all respects, 
both toward God, and men, and themselves. 

Bishop Burnet preached his funeral sermon, from 
3 Tim. iv. 7. ^ I have fought the good fight ^ I have 
iimshed my course^ I have kept the faith' 

The death of the Arciibishoj) n as lamented by Mr. 
Locke in a letter to Professor lainborcln not only "as 
a considerable loss to himself of a zealous and candid 
inquirer after truth whom lie had c*onsulted freely 
upon all doubts in theological subjects, and of a friend 
whose sincerity he liad experienced tor many years ; 
but, likewise, as a very impoilaiit one to the English 
nation, and the w hole body of the Reformed Churches,’ 
And it affected both their Majesties with the deepest 
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concern. The Queen for many days spoke of him 
in the tenderest manner, and not without tears : as 
his own death prevented him from feeling the terrible 
shock, which, if he had lived about five weeks longer, 
he must have received from that of her Majesty, of 
whose virtues and accomplishments he had the highest 
admiration, and to whom her consort bore this testi- 
mony, that ‘ he could never see any thing in her 
which he could call a fault/ The King, likewise, 
never mentioned him but with some testimony of his 
singular esteem for his memory, and often used to 
declare to his son-in-law Mr. Chadwick, that ^ lie 
was the best man whom he evx‘r knew, and the best 
friend whom he ever had.’ And this seems thormighly 
to confute a common traditional story, that his Ma- 
jesty had represented himself as ' disappointed in our 
Archbishop and his successor Tennison in opposite 
respects, having received mucli less service from the 
abilities of the former in business than from the 
latter, of w hom he had not belbre conceived so high 
an expectation.’ 

The King’s regard for the Archbishop extended to 
his widow. For his Grace’s charity and generosity, 
with the expense of coining into the see and the 
repairs and improvements of his palace, had so ex- 
hausted his fortune, that if his First-fruits had not 
been forgiven him hy the King, his debts could not 
have been paid ; and he left nothing to his. family 
but the copy of his Posthumous Sermons, which was 
afterward sold lor 2,500 guineas. His Majesty there- 
fore granted to Mrs. I'iUotsoii, in 1695, an an- 
nuity of 400/. dining her natural liie, and in 169^^^ 
200/. a year more ; both which were continued till 
her death on January 20, 1700. For the regular 
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payment of these pensions without any deduction 
the royal donor was so solicitous, that he alwa)^s 
called for the money quarterly, and sent it to her 
himself. 

His Grace’s theological publications are stOl held 
in the highest repute, and have been frequently 
reprinted ; many of his sermons, likewise, have Ijeen 
translated into foreign languages. The best edition 
of his works was published in three volumes folio, 
by Dr. Birch, in 1752. 

In answer to a TiCtter upon the subject of his 
Treatise entitled * Judicium c.vpctitum super Dis- 
sidio Angticano, ct capitibus qu<E ad Unionem seu 
Comprehensionem faciunt^ be wrote as follows : 

“ Viro admodum Domino Frcderir.o Spa7i}iemiOf 
in Academia Lugd. Bat. S. Theol. Professori dig- 
nissimo, 

“ Qudd Uteris tuis, Vir clarissime, san} guarn hurna- 
vissimis non citiiis rcscripserhn, causa J'uit advcrsa 
valetudo ; cui ut mcdcrcr, et aniinum rccrcarem 
atque rejicerem, rus ire neccssc mihi fuit : nunc 
autem, gratia Dei^ commodiore quidcm utor vale- 
tudine, at nondim etiam beni conjirmatd. 

“ Tractatum depace et Unionc Dissentient mm apud 
nos Protest ant imn cum Kcclcsiu Anglicand tuvm, 
quern mecum serenissima Jiegina comniunicavit, 
avide perlegi et summd cum deketatione. In eo 
judicium acre idcmque subactmn, cruditionem e.ri- 
miam^ in anliquioris EccleSicc disciplind ritibus 
que peritiam singulurcm, et quod pnecipuum est, 
mentem et animum ‘ceil Cliristianum ubique dc- 
pTchendi. Pauca jortasse stint) et cadem hand ita 
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magni momenti {articulum de Sacris Ordimhus 
randis excipio) in qiiibus paulo difficilius erit inve- 
nire temper amentum, cujus ope partes inter se liti- 
gantes aliquando concordare possint. Eccksice enini 
nostra plebs, non secus ac Dissentientium catuum, 
suas etiam habet superst/tiones et opiniones pneju^ 
dicatas ; cujus ut ratio haheaiur in rebus ab Eccle- 
sid nostra concedendis jus et aquum est, ne offensa 
dejiciat d nobis ad Ecclesiam Romanam. Longum 
adehforet ea nunc singillatim persequi ; multo conu 
modior erit de his disserendi locus, cum occasio pro- 
pior advencrit. 

Stillingjlctius ille nostcr, nunc ccclcsice Vigor- 
niensis Episcopus, cujus in luis ad me Uteris men- 
tionem facis, de quo Ecclesia nostra mei'ito gloriaiurj 
is etiam nioic in eddem qua nos sententid perstat. 
Porrb sunt alii permulli, et hi Ecclesia nostra 
decora et ornamenta, in quihus magna videtur esse 
animorum incUnafio ad pacem et concordiam. In 
horuni me numerum rejerre mihi non assumo, 
tantis et tarn praclaris viris neutiquam comparan- 
dus ; tametsi tu, X'ir reverende, pro humanifatc tud 
et summd erga me benexolentid nimio plus tribuis 
judicio meo de his coni roxersiis. Unum magnoperh 
dolendum censeo, mullos esse ex ulrdque parte, turn 
Ecclesia nostra, turn Dissentie7itium, qui ratione^n 
et xiam pads non noruni. Quern igitur exitum 
hac consilia pads tandem hubitura sint, divinare 
nequeo. Ut nunc est in Anglid, nihil hijusmodi 
impraserdiarum tentandum arbilror, sed expect an- 
dum donee tempora magis pacala j'ueirint ; qua, si 
fortissimo Regijuvante Deo, omnia prosper^ et ex 
honorum omnium sententid ceciderint, non procul 
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abesse augur or. Quid enim desperandum sub au- 
spiciii retigiosissmorum et prudentissiniorum prin~ 
cipum ; Regis, dico, nostri et Regince ? 

Quapropter si me audis, vir eximie, recte sapi- 
ent erg ue J^eceris, si Tractatum tuum in ’vulgus edere 
distuleris, quoad ccrtior spes sccundi successus affuU 
serit. 

Illustrissimus Comes Poj'tlandius, consilii hujus 
pacijici ex animo fautor et adjutor, hfxc omnia et 
universum rcruni nostrarum statum fusiiis exponet ; 
cui si studium meiim et ohscquium conjirmare volu- 
eris, gratissimum mihi feccris. 

Condonahis mihi, spero, negligent itwt purioris 
Latinitatis, ad guam invitiis admodum redeo post 
triginta plus annoruni desuctudinem, guoniam 
concionibus habendis et in omni pastorali munere 
obeundo a'latem penh consumsL I 'eniam igiiur pro 
hdc re h candore tuo petit is, gucnt ubiguc tognosces, 
Vir chn-issime, 

Reverentice tuee addictissimum atgue omni ofjicl- 
orum gencre et obscgiiio dcvinctissiniian, 

Feb. G, 1691 . .! O. Tl 1 . 1 .OTSOX. 

Amicum tuum, cui literas ad me dcdisii, non vidi 
ex quo mihi eas reddidit. Hominon intesiigabo, 
ctlm ad aulam rcdicro, ac Ubens juvabo quA ratione 
eunque potero. 
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SIR GEORGE SAVILE, 

MARQUIS OF HALIFAX * 


[1630 — 1695.] 


This nobleman was the eldest son of Sir William 
Savile, Barone^ of an ancient Yorkshire family. 
By the date of his return from his travels it is con- 
jectured, that he was boim about the year 1630. Of 
the early part of his life, however, all we know is, 
that he was extremely active in efl'ecting the resto- 
ration of Charles II. : that, so(jri after that era, he 
discovered eminent political talents ; and that, in 
considex’ation of his own and his father’s loyalty, he 
was raised to the [xeerage by the title of Baron 
SavUe of Eland and Viscount Halifax, in 1672; and 
the same year visited I lolland as Joint Commissioner 
with the Duke of Buckingham and the Earl of 
Arlington, to negotiate a peace between France and 
the States General in which from the envy of his 
coUegues he met with great ojxposition. 

In 167*-, a bill was brought into the House of 
Peel’S, by which the members of the legislature and 

* Authorities. Walpole’s Royal and Noble Authors, and 
British Biography. 
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all public functionaries were required to s|rear, that 
‘ it was not lawful upon any pretence whatsoever 
forcibly to resist the King;’ that ‘ they abhorred the 
traitorous position of taking up arms against his per- 
son, or against those commissioned by him and that 
‘ they would not at any time endeavour the alteration 
of the Protestant Religion, or of the established go- 
vernment either in Church or State.’ But this ini- 
quitous measure, by which it was intended to ex- 
clude from j)arliament and public employment all 
who were not friends of passive obedience and non- 
resistance, encountered vigorous opposition ; and 
Lord Halifax, among others, zealously exerted him- 
self against it. 

In 1676, through the interest o£ the Lord Trea- 
surer Danby, he was removed from the Council 
Board. Upon a change in the ministry however, in 
1679, he was re-appointed to it. The same year, 
in the consultations upon the Exclusion-bill, though 
he resisted the measure itself, he recommended such 
limitatioiis of James’ authority in the event of his ac- 
cesion to the throne, as should disiible him from doing 
mischief; transferring from his hands to those of the 
two 1 louses of parliament all power in ecclesiastical 
matters, in disposing of the jiublic money, and in 
making peace and war ; and proposing that ‘ the par- 
liament in being at the King’s deatlf should continue 
without a new summons, and assume the administra- 
tion : ’ limitations, as it was contended by some of 
Halifax’s friends, so advantageous to public liberty, 
that a patriot might almost Ikj tempted to wish for 
a* Popish Sovereign, in order to have them realised. 
Upon these suggestions, a schism occurred in the new 
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Council; the Earl of Shaftesbury warmly opposing 
them, while Essex and Sunderland were equally stre- 
nuous in their favour. 

When the bill was brought into the Uirper House, 
Lord Halifax appeared with gi’cat resolution at the 
head of the debates against it ; and “ on this occa- 
sion,” as we arc informed by Mr. Ilume, “ displayed 
an extent of capacity and a force of eloquence, which 
had never been suq)assed in that assembly.” His 
exertions, indeed, were so signal, that the Commons 
soon afterward addressed the King to ‘ remove him 
from his councils and presence for ever.’ But ho 
prevailed upon his Majesty to adopt the very dif- 
ferent measure of dissolving the parliament. In 
1679, he was created Earl of Halifax. His royal 
master deferring how ever to call a new parliament, 
notw'ithstauding his promise, he is said to have fallen 
sick through vexation of mind ; and he expostulated 
severely wdth those w ho w'crc sent to him upon the 
occasion, refusing both the Sccrctaiyship of State, 
and the Lord lieutenancy of Ireland. 

A parliament being summoned in 1680, Ins Lord- 
ship, still in opposition to the Exclusion-bill, gained 
signal reputation by his management of the debates. 
The Lower House carried u]j a new address for his 
removal. Upon the rejection of tlie bill by the 
Lords, he proceeded to press them, though without 
success, on the subject of limitations ; and began 
with moving, that ‘ tlie Duke of York might he 
obliged to I've five hundred miles out of England 
during the existing re ign.’ 

In August 1683, he was created Marquis of Ilali- 
fiax, soon afterwaid made Lord Privy Seal, and upon 
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the accession of the new Sovereign, President of the 
Council. But on refusing his consent to the repeal 
of the tests, he was told by James, that ‘ though he 
could never forget his past services, since he would 
not comply in that point, he was resolved to have 
all of a piece;’ and dismissed from his employ- 
ments. 

He was subsequently consulted by JMr. Sidney, 
whether he would advise tlie Prince of Orange’s com- 
ing over; but as the matter was f)[)ened to him with 
great caution, he did not encourage any farther com- 
munication. Ho deemed tlie attempt, indeed, con- 
nected as it was with numerous contingencies, im- 
practicable. Upon William’s arrival, he was sent, 
with the Earls of Rochester and (iodolphin, to treat 
with his Highness. 

Of the assembly of the liOvds, which met upon 
.Tames’ withdraw ing himself tlu; first time from W’hite- 
hall, Halifax Avas aj)pointcd Pvcsi'lent ; and on his 
Majesty’s retimi from Feversham, he was despatched 
with the Earls of Shrewshury and Delamer hy the 
Prince of Orange, Avith a message directing him to 
retire to some place in the eounti)'. In the Conven- 
tion-Parliament he w'as chosen Speaker of tiie Upjjer 
House, and strenuously sup.ported the motion of the 
A'acancy of the tlwone, ami the eonjimetivc sove- 
reignty of William and IMarv, upon whose accession 
he was again made IjOid Pri\y Seed. 

But in the session of 1(389, he (piith'd tlie interest 
of the court, and became a zealous oyiposer ol all it’s 
measures till his death, Avhieh liajqx'ued in ikpril, 
1695 . When he suav his di.ssolutioii, from the gan- 
grene of a long-negleeted rnptun', inevitably ap- 
proaching, he evinced a philosophical fii’inness of 
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mind with much contrition for the errors of his pa^ 
life, and professed himself a sincere believer in the 
truth and partaker in the hopes of the Gospel. 

He was a man of fine genius, considerable learning, 
and great eloquence ; celebrated for his wit, but cen- 
sured occasionally for his imprudent exertion of it. 
The liveliness of his im<igination, indeed, it has been 
affirmed, sometimes got the better of his judgement ; 
for he would never lose his jest, though it spoiled his 
argument, in the grav^est debate. He was, also, 
charged with being unsteady in his ju’inciples. Hume, 
speaking of him, says; This man, wlio })ossessed the 
finest genius and most extensive caj)aeity of all em- 
ployed in public affairs during the reign of Charles II., 
affected a species of neutrality Ix^ween the parties, 
and was esteemed the head of that small body known 
by the denomination of Trimmers.’ "Hiis condia t, 
which is much more natural to men of integilty than 
of ambition, could not however i>rocure him tlie former 
character; and he was ahvays with reason regarded 
as an inti-iguer, rather than a patriot.” His private 
character ^ a])})ears to have l)een amiable : he was 
punctual in his payments, and just and honourable in 
all his transactions. He was succeeded in liis lio- 
nours and estates l)y his son William : who dying 
without male-issue in 1700, the dignity l)ecame ex- 
tinct in his family ; and the title of Baron Halitiix 

* He was the patron of the Rev. W. Mompesson, Rector of 
Eyam in Derbyshire, who so nobly tended his dock during the 
plague in 16()6. That clergyman’s Letter to bir George, on 
losing his wife by it’s ravages (which with two others, sim- 
ple and interesting ones, is preserved in Miss Seward’s Corre- 
spondence) proves that the patroniser and the patronised were 
cjuite worthy of each other. 
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was revived in the person of Charles Montagu, the 
same year, with remainder to his elder brother George 
and his issue male. His suljsequent titles of Viscount 
Sunbury and Earl of Halifax, conferred in 1714, 
expired with liim the following year ; but ware re- 
conferred upon his brother, and finally became extinct 
in 1772!. 

The Marquis left beliiiid him the ibllov/ing pieces : 

I. ‘ Tlie Lady’s New Year’s Gift, or Advice to a 
Daughter.’ ^ 

This is an excellent piece; containing, as Mr. 
Granger oliserves, more good sense in fewer words, 
than is pcahaps to be found in any of his contem- 
porary authors. 

II. ‘ The Character of a Trimmer : his Opinion of 
the Law^s and Government, the Protestant Religion, 
the Papists, and Eoreigii Affams.’ 

In this piece, the noble w liter has given his own 
political sentiments at large ; and, if these sentiments 
are compared with his conduct, perhaps the latter will 
appear more (consistent and uniform tluni it has com- 
monly been snp|)osed to be. 

III. The Anatomy of an Equivalent.’ 

IV. - A Letter to a Jlissenter, ii])on Occasion of 
his Majesty’s (.lames 11.) late gracious Declaration of 
Indulgence.’ 

V. ' Some Cautions offered to tlie Consideration of 
those, who are to choose Members to serve in the en- 
suing Parliament.’"" 

There are many observations in this piece well 
worthy the attention of all Constituents. 


VOL. IV. 


See the Extmets. 
2 F 
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VI. ‘ A rough Draught of a new Model at Sea, 
1694. 

yil. ‘ Maxims of State. * By a Person of Honour.’ 

All the above tracts were collected, and published 
in one volume 8vo., in 1704. 

He wrote also, ‘ Historiciil Observations upon the 
Reigns of Edward I. II. III. and Richard II., with 
Remarks upon their faithful Councillors and false 
Favourites and some other small pieces. 


EXTRACTS. 

From the last-named publication are selected the 
folio-wing : 

1. ‘ A prince, wiio falleth out with the laws, break- 
eth with his best friends.’ 

2. ‘ Tlie exalting of his own authority above his laws 
is like letting-in his enemy to surprise his guards. 
The laws are the only guai’ds, he can be sure will 
never run away from him.’ 

5. ‘ Arbitrary power is like most otlier tilings that 
are very hard; they are, also, very apt to break.’ 

7. ‘ Where the least useful jiart of the people have 
the most ci’cdit with the prince, men will conclude, 

* “ Have you seen Lord Halifax’.s Book of Maxims?” asks 
Warburton, in one of liis Letters. “ He was the ablest man of 
business in bis time. You will not find the depth of Rochefou- 
cault’s, nor his malignity. Licence enough, as to religion. They 
are many of them very .soli<l, and I persuade myself were wade 
occasionally, as the atfuirs of those times occurred, while he was 
in bu.siness : and we lose half their worth, by not knowing the 
occasions. Several of them are the conunonost thoughts, or 
most obvious truths, prettily turned : some, still lower, pay us 
with the jingling of sound for sense.” 
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that the way to get every thing is to be good for no- 
thing.’ 

9. < If ordinary beggars are wliipped, the daily 
beggars in fine clothes, out of a pro)iortional)lc respect 
to their quality, ought to be hanged.’ 

17. ‘If a prince docs not show an aversion from 
knaves, there will be an inference that will be very 
natural, let it be never so unmannerly.’ 

18 . A prince, Avho folio weth his own opinion too 
soon, is in danger of repenting it too lute.’ 

19. ‘ "J^he prince is to take care, that the greater 
part of tlie people may not be angry at tlie same time; 
for, though the first bc‘ginniiig of their ill-humour 
should bo against one another, yet if not stopped, it 
will naturally end in anger against him.’ 

22. ^ A wise prince will support good servants 
against men’s anger, and not support ill ones against 
their complaint.’ 

27. ‘ Changing hands, without changing measures, 
is as if a drunkard in a dropsy should change his doc- 
tors, and not his diet.’ 

80 , ‘ Quality alone should only serve to make a 
show in the embroidered part of the gov ernment ; but 
ignorance, though never so well born, should never be 
admitted to spoil the public business.’ 

33. ^ A people may let a king fall, yet still I’cmain 
a peoj)le ; but. if a king let his i>eople slip from him, 
he is no lonaor king. 


From the ^ Advice to a Daughter.^ 

‘ The first tiling to be considered, is Religion. It 
tnust be tlie chief object of your thoughts; since it 
Would be a vain thing to direct your behaviour in the 

2 F 2 
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world, and forget that which you are to have toward 
him that made it. 

‘ In a strict sense, it is the only thing necessary: you 
must take it into your mind, and thence throw it into 
your heart, where you are to embrace it so close, as 
never to lose the possession of it. But, then, it is neces- 
sary to distingaiish between the reality and the pretence. 

‘ Religion doth not consist in believing the legends 
of the nursery, where children with their milk are led 
with tlie tales of witches, hobgoblins, 6cc. We suck in 
so gi'cedily these early mistakes, that our riper under- 
standing hath much ado to cleanse our minds from 
this kind of trash : the stories are so entertaining, 
that we do not only believe them, but relate them ; 
which makes the discovery of the truth somewhat 
grievous, whcai it makes us lose sucli a field of imper- 
tinence, wliere we might have divei teil ourselves, be- 
side the ilivowiiig some shame upon us for having ever 
received tliem. 'riils is making tlie world a jest, and 
imputing to (hid Almighty, that the province he as- 
sigiu'th to the devil is to play at bliudmun’s bull’, and 
show tricks w ith mankind ; and is so far from lieing 
religion, tliat it is not sense, and hatli a right only to 
be called that kind of devotion, of which ignorance U 
the undouljted mother without competition or dispute. 
These mistakes are, therefore, to he left otT with your 
hanging-sleeves ; and you ought to be as much out of 
counteiiauce to be found with them about you, as to 
be seen pl.'iying wdth babies at an age when other 
things are expected from you. 

‘ The next thing to be observed to you is, that 
religion doth as little cousi.st in loud answers and de- 
vout convulsions at eburcli, or praying in an e.xtra- 
ordiuaiy manner. Some ladies are so exteemely stir- 
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ring at church, that one would swear the worm in 
their conscience made them so unquiet. Others will 
have such a divided face between a devout goggle 
and an inviting glance, that tlic unnatural mixture 
maketh even the l)e.st looks to be at that time lidi* 
culous. These alTected a})j>caran(es are ever sus- 
pected, like very strong perfumes, which are generally 
thought no very good symptoms in those that make 
use of them. Lc^t your earnestness, therefore, be re- 
served for your closet, wliere you may have God Al- 
mighty to yourself: in public, l)e still and calm, nei^ 
ther indecently careless, nor afTected in the other 
extreme. 

^ It is not true devotion, to put on an angry zeal 
against those, v ho may be of a diH’caent })ersiiasion. 
Partiality to oxu’selves makes us ol’ten mistake it for a 
duty, to fall hard upon others in that case : and being 
pushed on by self-('oriceit, we stiike without mercy, 
believing* that the wounds we give aie meritorious, 
and that we arc* hghtiiig God Ahnighty’s quarrel ; 
when the truth is, we are only setting* out ourselves. 
Our devotion too often breaketh out into that shape, 
which most agrecth with our particular temper. The 
choleric grow into a hardened severity against all, who 
dissent from them ; snatch at aU the texts of Scrip- 
ture, that suit with their com|)lexioi] ; and because 
God’s wrath was sometime kindled, they conclude 
that anger is a divine virtue, and are so far from 
imagining their ill-natured zeal recpiireth an apology, 
that they value themselves u|)()n it and tiiinnph in 
it. Others, whose nature is more credulous than ordi- 
nary, admit no bounds or measure to it. They grow 
as proud of extcuding their faith, as princes are of 
enlarging their dominions : not considering that our 
fiuth, like our stomach, is capable of being over- 
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charged ; and, that as the last is destroyed by taking 
in more than it can digest, so our reason may be ex- 
tinguished by oj)pressing it with the weight of too 
many strange things ; especially, if we are forbidden 
to cliew what we are commanded to swallow. The 
melancholy and the sullen are apt to place a great 
part of their religion in dejected or ill-humoured looks, 
putting on an unsociable face, and declaiming against 
the innocent entertainments of life with as much 
sharpness as they could bestow upon the greatest 
crimes. This, gcnienilly, is only a vizard ; there is 
Seldom any thing real in it. No other tiling is the 
better for being sour ; and it w ould be hard, that 
religion sliould be so, which is the l)est of things. In 
the mean time it may be said with truth, that this 
surly kind of devotion hath perhaps done little less 
hurt in the w orld by frighting, than the most scan- 
dalous examples liave done by infecting it. 

‘ Ilaving told you in these few' instances, to which 
many more might be added, what is not true religion, 
it is time to describe to you w hat is so. The ordi- 
nary definitions of it are no more like it, than the 
coininoii sign-[)usts are like the princes they would 
represent. The unskilful daubers in all ages have 
generally teid on such ill colours, and drawn such 
harsh lines, that tlu' beauty of it is not easily to be 
discerned : tliey have put in all tlie Ibrbidding fea- 
tures that can l)e thought of, and in the first place 
have made it an irreconcilable enemy to nature ; when 
in reality tiiey are not only friends, hut twins horn 
togetlier at tlie same time, and it is doing violence to 
them both to go about to have them se|»arated. No- 
thing is so kind, and so inviting, as true and unso- 
phisticated religion. Instead of imposing unnecessary 
burthens upon our nature, it caseth us of the greater 
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w^eight of otir passions and mistakes ; instead of sub- 
duing us with rigour, it rcdeemeth us from the 
slavery we are in to ourselves, who are the most severe 
masters while we are under the usurpation of our 
appetites let loose and not restrained. 

‘ Religion is a cheerful thing ; so "far from being 
always at cuffs with good-humour, that it is inse- 
parably united to it. Nothing unpleasant belongs to 
it, though the spiritual cooks have done their un- 
skilful ])art to give an ill rc'lish to it A wise epicure 
would be religious for the sake of j)leasure : good 
sense is the foundation of both, and he is a bungler, 
who aimeth at true luxury but where they are 
joined. 

‘ Religion is exalted reason, refined and sifted 
from the grosser parts of it : it dw elletli in the npper 
region of the mind, where there arc fewest clouds or 
mists to darken or offend it: it is both the foundation, 
and the crow n, of all virtues: it is morality improved 
and raised to it’s height, by being carried nearer 
heaven, the only plac e w lierc perfection ix^sideth : it 
cleanseth tlie vindcn’sianding, and briisheth off the 
earth that liangeth about our souls : it doth not w^ant 
the hopes, and the terrors, w hich are made use of to 
suppen^t it ; neitlicr ought it to descend to the borrow- 
ing of any argument out of itself, since there wc may 
find every thing that sliould invite us. If w^e w^ere 
to be billed to religion, it is able to outbid the cor- 
rupted world, w ith all it c?an ofler to us ; being so 
much the liclier of the two, in every tiling where 
reason is admitted to be a judge of the value. 

‘ Since this is so, it is wmrth your pains to make 
religion your choice, and not make use of it only as 
ft refuge. There are ladies, who finding by the too 

6 
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visible decay of their good looks, that they can shine 
no more by that light, put on the varnish of an af- 
fected devotion to keep up some kind of figure in the 
world. They take sanctuary in the church, when 
they arc pursued by growing contemjjt, which will 
not be stopped, but follow eth them to the altar. Such 
late penitence is only a disguise for the tormenting 
grief of being no more handsome. Tliis is the killing 
thought, which di*avveth the sighs and tears, that 
appear outwardly to bo applied tf) a Ix'ttcr end. 

‘ There are many who have an aguish devotion, 
hot and cold fits, long intermissions and violent rap- 
tures. This unevenness is, by all means, to 1 k* avoided. 
Let your method be a steady course* of good life*, tliat 
may run like u snuxjih stream, and be a pt*ri)etual 
spring to furnish to the continued exercise of virtue. 
Your devotion may be earnest, but it must be uncon- 
strained ; and, like other duties, you must make it 
your })leasure too, or else it w ill liave vt*ry little effi- 
cacy. l>y this rule, yon may lK‘st judge of your owii 
heart. While tliose duties are joys, it is an evidence 
of their being sincere : but w lien they are a penance, 
it is a sign, tJiatyour nature niaketli some resistance ; 
and w bile that lasteth, you can never be entirely se- 
cure of yourself. 

‘ If you are often unqui(*t, and too n(*arly touched 
by the cross accidents of life, your dev iticai is not of 
the right standard : there is too rniu li alloy in it. 
That, which is right and unmixed, taketh away the 
sting of every tiling that would trouble you. It is 
like a healing balm, that extinguishetli tlu* sharpness 
of the blood ; so this softeneth, and dissolveth, the 
anguish of the mind. A devout mind liatli the privi- 
lege of being free from pjissions, as some climates are 
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firom all venomous kind of creatures. It will raise 
)rou above the little vexations, to which others for 
want of it will be exposed ; and bring you to a 
temper, not of stupid indifference, but of such a wise 
resignation that you may live in the world, so as it 
may hang al)out you like a loose garment, and not 
tied too close to you. 

‘ Take heed of running into that common error, of 
applying God’s judgements upon particular occasions. 
Our weights and measures are not comj)ctent to make 
the distribution cither of his mercy, or of his justice. 
He hath thrown a veil over these things, which makes it 
not only an impertinence, but a kind of sacrilege, for 
us to give sentence in them « ithout his commission. 

‘ As to your particular faith, keep to the religion 
that is grown up with you, both as it is the best in 
itself, and that the reason of staying in it upon that 
ground is somewhat strongei- for your sex, than it 
will perhaps be allowed to be for ours ; in respect that 
the voluminous inipiiries into the truth, liy reading, 
are less expected I'rom you. The best of books will 
be direction enough to you not to < hango ; and while 
you are fixed and sufliciently confinned in your own 
mind, you will do best to keep vain doubts and sciii- 
plcs at such a distance, that they jnay give you no 
disquiet. 

‘ Let me recomnumd you to a n\ethod of being 
rightly informeil, wliich can never fail : it is, in short, 
this— Get understanding, and practise virtue. And 
if you arc so blessed as to liave those for your share, 
it is not surer that there is a God, than it is, that by. 
him idl necessary truths will be revealed to you. 

* In your clothes, avoid too much gaudy. Do not 
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value yourself upon an embroidered gown ; and re- 
member that a reasonable word, or an obhging look, 
will gain you more respect than all your fine trap- 
pings. This is not said, to restrain you from a decent 
compliance with the world, provided you take the 
wiser, and not the foolisher, part of your sex for your 
pattern. Some distinctions arc to be allowed, while 
they are well suited to your quality and fortune; and, 
in the distribution of the expense, it seemeth to me 
that a full attendance and well-chosen ornaments for 
your house will make you a l)etter figure, than too 
much glittering in w hat you wear, which may with 
more ease be imitated by those that are below you. 
Yet this must not tempt you to starve every thing 
but your own apartnumt ; or, in order to more abun- 
dance there, give just cause to the least servant you 
have, to complain of the w ant of what is necessary. 
Above all, fix it in your thoughts, as an imcliangeable 
maxim, that nothing is truly fine but what is fit; and 
that just so mucli, as is [iroper for your circumstances 
of their several kinds, is much finer than all you can 
add to it. A\'hen you once l)rcak through these 
bounds, you launch into a wide sea of extravagance. 
Every thing w ill become necessary, because you have 
a mind to it; not Jn’caiise it is fit for you, but because 
somebody else hath it. Tliis lady’s logic setteth rea- 
son upon it’s head, by carrying' tlie rules from things 
to persons, and apj)ealiiig from what is j ight to every 
fool that is in tlie wrong. The ivord, ‘ necessary,’ is 
miserably ap))lied ; it disordc^'etli I’amilies, and over- 
tumeth govennnents, by being so almsed. Remember, 
that children and fools want every thing, because they 
want wit to distinguish : and, therefore, there is no 
stronger evidence of a crazy understanding than the 
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making too large a catalogue of things ‘ necessary,’ 
when in truth there are so very few things that have 
a right to be placed in it. Try every thing first in 
your judgement, before you allow it to place in your 
desire ; else, your husband may think it as necessary 
for him to deny, as it is for you to have, whatever is 
unreasonable ; and, if you shall too often give him 
that advantage, the habit of refusing may perhaps 
reach to things that are not unfit for you. 

* There are unthinking ladies, who do not enough 
consider how little their own figure agi’eeth with the 
fine tilings they are so proud of. Otiicrs, when they 
have them, will hardly allow them to be visible : they 
cannot be seen without light, and that is many times 
so saucy and so pressing’, that like a too frowai’d gal- 
lant it is to be forbidden the chamber. Some, when you 
are ushered into their dark ruelle, it is with such so- 
lemnity, that a man would swear there was some- 
thing in it; till the unskilful lady hreaketh silence, and 
heginneth a chat, which dis<!ovcreth it is a jiuppet- 
play with magnificent scenes. iMany esteem things 
rather as thej’ are to h<* gotten, than that they are 
worth getting. 'I'his looketh, as if they had an inte- 
rest to pursue that maxim because a great part of 
their ouna value (k'jieudeth upon it. Truth in these 
cases would he often uiinuniuerly, and might derogate 
from the pi-erogative great ladies would assume to 
themselv'es, of being ilistinct ereatures from those 
of their sex, which are inferior and of less difficult 
access. 

‘ In other things, too, your condition must give the 
rule to you; and, therefore, it is not a ii ife’s part to 
aim at more than a homided liberality : the hirther 
extent of that quality (otherwise to be commended) 
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belongeth to the husband, who hath better means for 
it. Generosity, wrong-placed, becometh a vice. It is 
no more a virtue, when it groweth into an inconveni- 
ence ; virtues must be enlargcMl, or restrained, accord- 
ing to differing circumstances. A princely mind will 
undo a private family : therefore things must be 
suited, or else they will not deserve to be commended, 
let them in themselves he never so valuable : and the 
expectations of the world are best answered, when we 
acquit ourselves in that manner wliich seemeth to be 
prescribed to our several conditions, without usurping 
upon those duties which do not so particularly belong 
to us. I will close the consideration of this ai’ticle of 
expense with this short word : do not fetter yourself 
with such a restraint in it, as may make you remark- 
able; but remember that virtue is the greatest orna- 
ment, and good sense the best ecpiipage. 


Cautions for Choice of Members of P arlmnent. 

‘ XIII. It would be of ^■cry great use to take 
general resolution throughout tlu* kingdom, that none 
should he chosen I'or a c'ounty, hut such as have 
either in possession or reversion a considta’able estate 
in it ; nor for a borough, exccqtt he be resident, or ’ 
that he hath some estate in the county in px’Csent or 
expectancy. 

‘ There have been eminent men of law who were 
of opin’on, that in the case of a burgess of a town 
not resident, the court is to give judgement accord- 
ing to the statute, notwithstanding custom to the 
contrary. 

‘ But not to insist now upon that, the pruden- 
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tial part is argument enough to set up a rule to'^ 
abrogate an ill custom. 

‘ There is riot, perhaps, a greater cause of the 
corruption of parliaments, than by adopting members 
who may be said to have no title by their births. 

‘ The juries, are by the law, to be ex 'vicmeto ; 
and shall there be less care, that the representatives 
of the jKiople be so too ? 

‘ Sure the interest of the county is best placed 
in the hands of such as have some share in it. 

* The outliers are not so easily kept within the 
pale of the laws. 

‘ They are often chosen without being known, 
which is more like choosing Valentines than mem- 
bers of parliament. The motive of their standing is 
more justly to be supposed that they may rcchess 
their own grievances which they know, than those of 
the country to which they are sti’angers. 

‘ Tliey are chosen at I.ondon to serve in Corn- 
wall, &c. and are often parties belore they come to 
be repi’csentatives : one would think the reproach it 
is for a county, not to have men within their own 
circle to serve tliem in parliament, should be argu- 
ment enough to reject these trespassers, without 
urging the ill conse(juenccs in other respects of being 
admitted. 

‘ XIV. As in some cases it is advisable to give a 
total exclusion to men not fitly ([ualified, so in others 
it is more proper to lay down a general rule of cau- 
tion, with allowance of some exceptions, where men 
have given such proofs of themselves as create a 
right for them to be distinguished. 

‘ Of this nature is that which 1 slndl say concern- 
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ing Lawyers, who by the same reason that they may 
be useful, may be also very dangerous. 

‘ Tlic negligence and want of application in gentle- 
men hath made them [lawyers] to be thought more 
necessary than naturally they are in parliament. 

‘ They have not only engrossed the chair of the 
Speaker, but that of a Committee is hardly thought 
to be well filled except it be by a man of the robe. 

‘ This maketh it worthy of the more serious re- 
flexion of all gentlemen, that it may be an argument 
to them to qualify themselves in parliamentary learn- 
ing in such a manner, as that they may rely upon 
their own alulities in order to the serving of their 
country. 

‘ But to come to the point in question : it is not 
without pi’ccedent, that practising lawyt'rs have been 
excluded from serving in parliament ; and witfv)ut 
following tliost' patterns strictly, 1 cannot l)ut think it 
reasonable tliat, whilst a parliament sitteth, no mem- 
Ih'v of parliament shouid plead at any bar. 

‘ The reason, of it is in many resj)ects strong in it- 
self, and is grown much stronger by the long silting 
of parliaments of late : but 1 v/ill not dwell uixm 
this; the matter now in question being concerning 
lawyers being elected, which 1 conceive should be 
done with so much circumspection, that probably it 
would not often ha[)[)en. 

‘ If lawyers have grc’at practice, that ought to take 
them iqi: if not, it is no great sign of their ability; 
and at the same time givelh a suspicion, that they 
may be more liable to be tempted. 

‘ If it should be so in fact, that no King ever 
wanted Judges to soften the stiffness of the laws that 
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were made so as to make them suit better with the 
reason of state and the convenience of the govern- 
ment ; it is no injury now to suppose it possible for 
lawyers in the House of Commons so to behave 
themselves in the making of new laws, as the better 
to make way for the having their robes lined with 
fur. 

‘ They are men used to argue on both sides of a 
question ; and if ordinary fees can inspire them with 
very good reasons in a very ill cause, that faculty 
exercised in parliaments, where it may be better en- 
couraged, may prove very inconvenient to those that 
choose them. 

* And therefore, witliout arraigning a profession 
that it would l)e scandalous for a man not to honour, 
one may by a suspicion (which is the more excusable, 
when it is in the behalf of the peojdc) imagine, that 
the habit of takiiig money for their o])inion may 
create in some such a forgetfulness to distinguish 
that they may lake; it for thc'ir vote'. 

‘ They are generally men, who by a laljorious study 
hope to be advanced : they luu e it in their eye, as a 
reward for the toil they undergo. 

‘ This maketb them generally very slow, and ill 
disposed (let the occasion never so much lecpiire it) 
' to wrestle with that soil nherc' pre-ferment groweth. 

‘ Now if the supposition be in itself not unrea- 
sonable, and that it should ha[)pen to Ik; strengthened 
and confirmed by exp'-rience, it will be very unne- 
cessary to say any more upon this article, but leave 
it to tlic electors to consider of it.’ 
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[ 1628 — 1698 .] 


X HIS eminent statesman, descended from a younger 
brancli of the Temples of Temple Hall, Leicester- 
shire, was grandson of Sir William Temple (Secretary 
to the iinf()rtimat(‘ Earl of Essex, and subsequently 
Provost of Trinity College, Dublin) and son of Sii* 
John Temple, IMaster of the Rolls in Ireland in the 
reign of Charles T., l>y iMary, sister of Dr. Henry 
Hammond. He was born in London, in the year 
1 () 28 . 

From Iris youth 1h‘ discovered a singularly pene- 
trating giTiius, and a r('markal)le tliirst after know^ 
ledge, which his father anxiously cultivated by a libe- 
ral education. At eight years of age, he was scait to 
school at Penshurst in Kent, under the care of his ^ 
uncle Dr. Hainmoncl, then minister of that parish. 
Thence, at ten, he w as transferred to the tuition of 
Mr. licigh of Bishoj) Stortford; and, at seventeen, 
he was placed at Emanuel College, Cainbridge, undev 
Dr. Ralph Cud worth, author of • The Intellectual 
System.’ 

* A UT If o n I Ti Es . Boyer’s Memoirs of ike Life and Negotiatio 72 s 
Sir f^Villiam Temple ; Temple’s Life^ prefixed to his Works? 
Had Birch’s Lives Illustrious Persons, 
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There he distinguished himself by the improve- 
ments which he made in various parts of learning ; 
liavingi, in addition to the ancient tongues, rendered 
himself perfect master of the French and the Spanish. 
So that, upon leaving college, lie had largely qualified 
himself for the einploynients of public life. 

At nineteen, he set off on his travels into France : 
on his v/ay through the Isle of Wight, lie met 
the lady who subs(Hjuently became his wife, Mrs. 
Dorothy Osborn ; accompanied her and her brother 
to France ; and having j)assed two years in that 
country, returned home by Holland, Flanders, and 
(ilermany. 

During the Usurpation he led a private life with 
his wife, father, two brothers, and a sister in Ire- 
land ; s|icnding his time chiefly in his closet in the 
investigations oi Ijistory and philos()j)liy, and refusing 
all public appointinenis till t)u‘ Ih storation, when he 
was chosen memlicr of tlie Convention in Iieland, as 
he was likewise in th-c snhsequeiit juirliamcnt for the 
county of Carlow. In 1GG2, he v/as ai)j)()intcd one 
of the Commissioners from the irisli parliament to the 
King. 

Thenceforward, for twenty years, ho continued to 
act as n Coimcillor of State, period, cumjiro- 

hending the interval frooi his liiiity fourtli to Ins 
fifty fourth year, he deemed tlie period most fit to he 
dedicated to the service of his comitiy ; the rest In'ing, 
as lie observed, too m .ich taken up j)rcviousIy w ith 
pleasure, and afterward with case. 

To give a particular ac'couut ol his lahoursat home 
and aliroad, would lead us into a tedious detail of the 
foreign transactioi^s of the reign of (^harles II. M e 
shall, therefore, only notice the most material nego- 

VOL. IV, 2 (; 
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tiations, which he had a principal share in conducting . 
Of these the first, which was set on foot to induce the 
Bishop of iMunster to enter into the Dutch war as 
an ally to the English Monarch, lie concluded wdth 
more expedition than his Court had anticipated; 
though the preliminaries had been previously settled 
by a coiTespondence between that Prelate and the 
Earl of Arlington, Secretaiy of State. It was ma- 
naged indeed with such address, that the Bishop was 
in the field at the head of his troops, before the other 
poivers of Piuropc had any suspicion of the measure. 
Upon this occasion, Mr. Temple travelled in disguise, 
and suflered some hardships ; and, on the conclusioi! 
of the treaty, a resuUmt's commission was forwarded 
to him at Brussels with a patmit of liaronetcy. 

The following year, he sent for his family from 
England : but, before their arrival, he found himself 
obliged to set out a si;cond time for JMunster, to pre- 
vent the Bishop (in resentment of the non-jiayment of 
his subsidy) from making peace with tlie Dutch. 
Having arranged this matter to the satisfaction of both 
Courts, he returned to Brussels, whence at the latter 
end of the yc'ar hi' accompanied his sister on a visit 
to Holland, While he was at tlu? Hague, 

he made a private visit to tlu' c('lebratcd Pensionary 
De Witt,* which laid the foundation of his futui’C 

* “ TIk; catastrophe of Witt (ol)servcs Mr. Fox) tlie 
wisest, best, imd iiiDSt truly pcitriotic minister that ever apjieaml 
upon t]ie public stai;e, as it was an act of the most crying injus- 
tice and i gratitude, so likewise is it the most disencouraging ex- 
ample that history atl'ords to ilu* lovers of liberty. If Aristides 
was banished, lie was also recalled : if Dion was repaid for lii:> 
services to the Syracusans by ingratitude, tliat ingratitude was 
more tlian once repented of: if Sidney and Russell died upon the 
scaftold, they had not the cruel inortilicatiou of falling by the 
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intimacy with that truly illustrious patriot, and occa- 
sioned his being em[)loyed to sound him on the sub- 
ject of the Triple Alliance meditated by England, 
Holland, and Sweden against ttie gi*owiiig [lower of 
France. This, the only grand political maiKcuvre in 
the reign of Charles 11., reflects tlie highest honour 
upon the abilities of Sir William 'JY‘n][)le. 

Five days after his recall from Brussels, ho was 
sent to the Hague, with the character of Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary to the States General. 
Upon his arrival, the conferences commenced; and, 
ill five days more, the luoagne was c()m])leted. As a 
distinguished tributci to his celerity, D(.‘ Witt himself 
could not ludj) eomplimeiiting him on having thus 
speedily influenced the States to a n solutiun upon a 
matter of tlie higliest importance, and involving the 
[greatest expense in vvliich they had ever engaged; 
adding, ‘ That, now it was done*, it looked like a 
miracle.’ 

On the conclusion of the treaty, a letter de- 
spatched l)y De Witt to tlie Eaii (d* /Vvlington, and 
I a second by the Stales General to the King ol Great 
Britain, from the jiancgyrics whidi they contain are 
entitled to our notice. The former says, As it v> as 
impossible to send a ministm; of greater capacity, or 

luinds of the pcoplu : ample justice was done to tlicir memory, 
and the very sound of tlicir ini'iics is still animating to every 
Englishman attaclicd to their glorious cause. But De AVitt 
tell, also, liis cause and Ins party ; and although a name so re- 
l^pected by all who revere virtue and wisdom when employed in 
[tlicir noblest sphere, the political service of the public, must un- 
Woubtcdly be doubly dear to his countrymen, v^et 1 do not know 
piat even to this day any public honours have been paid by them 
|tu his memory.*^ 


2 G 2 
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more proper for tlie temper or genius of tliis nation, 
than Sir William Temple ; so, I hclieve, no otlipr 
person either will or can more equitably judge of the 
disposition wherein he has found the States, to answe r 
the good intentions of the King of Great Britain." 
In the other his Majesty is informed, “ As it is a 
thing without example, that in so few days three 
such iinj)ortant treaties have been concluded, so we 
can say that the address, the vigilance, and the sin- 
cerity of Sir William Temple are also without ex- 
ample. If your Majesty continues to make use of 
such ministers, the knot will grow too fast ever to ho 
untied.” And yet Temple himself, with no less wit 
than modesty, gave a difTerent turn to the circum- 
stance, in a letter to jM. Gourville ; saying, “They 
wUl needs have me pass here foi- one of great ahilities. 
for having finished and signed in five days a treaty ol 
such im])ortance to Cinistendoni : hut 1 will tell you 
the secret of it. To draw things out of their centn 
requires labour, and address to put them in motion; 
hut to make them return thither, nature helps so fur. 
that there needs no more than just to set them 
a-going.” * 

Soon after the ratification of the treaty, he rcr 
turned to Brussels ; and a negotiation being spce(lil|l 
set on fiiot foi’ a jicacii between France and Spain, 'j 
he received orders from his Court to repair to the 
Congress appointed for that jmrjiosc at Aix la Cha* I 

* The I lost ample account of tlie progress of this memonJfi' | 
negotiation is to he found in a letter from bir William to t ^ 
Earl of Arlington, dated iroiii tJie Hague on the day it 
concluded, Jan. 21*, 1G68; for wliich Uic reader is referred td j 
his Suite Papers, in his * Works.* 
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pelle, in quality of his Majesty’s Embassador Extra- 
ordinary and Mediator. To his address upon that 
occasion is, pi*iricij)ally, to be ascribed the prompt 
compliance of the Spanisli ministers with the condi- 
tions proposed ; as Sir Leoline Jenkins, his prede- 
cessor, had met witli iiotliing but evasions and delays 
before his arrival. 

On his return to Brussels, he found letters from 
the Secretary of State informing him, tliat ^ he was 
again appointed Embassador Extraordinary to the 
States General, in order to confinii the Triple 
Alliance, and to solicit the accession of tlie Em})eror 
and the German princes.’ Accordingly, he set out 
for the Hague in August, and was specially honoured 
(luring his stay n ith the confidence of the Prince of 
Orange, afterward William 111. But the measures 
of the English court changing in Septemlier, 1669» 
in favour of France, he received orders to liasten to 
tiiiglaiid. IIer<‘, he at first inel with a cool reception; 
and was even pressed to return to the Hague, in 
order to sow’ the seinls of a (luarrcl w ith Holland, 
with which country he had, not two years before, 
^o satisfactorily conchuh^d a treaty of peat e. But 
excusing himself' from having any share in this gross 
transaction, he retiix'd to his house at SIkik? near 
Richmond. 

In this interval of his recess frinn piililic* em- 
ployments, he drew up his ‘ Observations on tlie 
United Provinces,' and one part of his * INlisccl- 
lanies.’ 

It redounds greatly to the honour of Sir William 
Temple, that so long as the Duchess of Orleans, by 
her fatal influence o\ or her brother (^harles II., kept 
him the dupe of Eraiice, he refused to accept of any 
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function at home or abroad; but on a subsequent, 
change in the politics of the court in 1673, his 
Majesty, weary of the second Dutch war,* resolved 

• “ The first Dutch war,” says Mr. Fox, “ had been under- 
taken against all maxims of policy, as well as of justice; hut 
the superior infamy of the second, aggravated by the disap- 
pointment of all the liopes entertained by good men from the 
Triple Alliance, and hy the treaclicrous attempt at piracy with 
which it commenced, seems to have etfaced the impression of it, 
not only from the minds of men living at the time, but from 
most of the writers who have treated of this reign. The prin- 
ciple, however, of botli was the same, and arbitrary power at 
home was the object of both. The second Dutch war rendered 
the King’s system and views so apparent to all, who were not 
determined to shut their eyes against Conviction, that it is diffi- 
cult to conceive how persons, who had any real care or regard 
either for the liberty or honour of the country, could trust bin 
afterward. And yet even Sir William Temple (he adds) wlm 
appears to have been one of the most honest, os well as of the 
most enlightened, statesmen of his time, could not believe his 
treachery to he (juite so deep as it was in fact; and seems occa- 
sionally to have iioned, that he was in earnest in his professed 
intentions of following the wise and just system that was recoin- 
mended to him. (jreat instances of ( rudulity and blindness in 
wise riie!i are often liable to the su.spieion of being preteiuled, 
for tlu* ]nirpn:-e of justitX iag the continuing in situations of 
power and employment longer than .strict honour would allow: 
but to Temple’s .sincerity his .subsequent conduct gives abuiuUint 
te.-limonj . Wlieii iie liad reason to think that his services could 
no longer he iisetvd to iiis country, he withdrew wholly from 
public hiLsiness, and resolutely adhered to the preference of 
philosi.plilcai retireniciu (which, in his circumstances, was just) 
in spite of c\erv temptation, wliicli occurred to bring him back 
to the more active scene, 'fhe remainder ofhis ‘life lie seems to 
have emp.oycd in the most noble contenqilations*, and the most 
edegaaL eanusenn nts ; every cn;oyment heightened, no doubt, 
by i\ fleeting on the honourable part he had acted in public 
alftir'', ami witliout any regret on his own account (wl:atevcr he 
might 1‘eel for his couniry) at having been driven from them*” 
Speaketh not the llisLorian this of himself.^ 
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to send him to Holland to nej^otiatc a peace. Full 
powers, howciver, liavin^ been transmitted for that 
purpose to the Mar([uis de Fresno, the Spanish Em- 
bassador in I.ondon, Temple was ordered to treat 
with him at home, and in tlnec? days concluded the 
whole affair. 

As a reward for his success, lie was offered the 
embassy to Spain: but this, to oblige his old and 
infirm father, he declined ; as he did soon afterward 
the Secretaryship of State, which lu' <‘ould not afford 
to purchase at the stijiulated juice of six thousand 
pounds. 

In June IGT^, he was again sent Embassador to 
the Hague, and was afterward one of the Embas-i 
sadors and Mediators in the treaty of Niineguen. It 
was during his I’csidence in Holland upon this ocdi- 
sion, that he was the great instrument of securing 
the religion and the liberty of liis eountry, by 
arranging a marriage hetv.cen the Prince of Orange 
and the Princess jMary, daughter of James Duke of 
York. 

This imjiortant affair, cfuicerted hy vSir William 
Temple and the friends of tiu' I^rotestant Religion, 
was chiefly by his address hrouglit to maturity in 
1677, as it was eontraiT to the will of her father, 
and not much to the satisfaction of the King himself. 
In the latter part of the transaction, indeed, he 
availed himself of the assistance of the Lord Tiea- 
surer Danby (afterward Duke of l.eeds) n ho, from 
his view of' the magnitude of the olijcc t, declared in 
print, ‘ that he w cudd not sufler that part c^f his 
service to be luirieu oblivion:’ yet that Tcanple 
was an important agent in this monuiitoiis business, 
IS sufficiently proved by a letter (dated November. 
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1677) which he addressed to his father upon the 
subject, and which is still extant.* 

* TO SIR JOHN TEMPLE. 

SIR, “ London^ 'Nov, — , 1677. 

Though I do not trouble you often with public^ news or 
business, yet I am sensible of having too much neglected it of 
late, considering wliat has passed; which I know you will be 
more pleased ivith, than any you have been entertained with a 
great while : for I remember how often, and how much, you 
have desired to see the Prince of Orange married here; not, 
only from your good wishes to him, but from your apprehensions 
of some greater matches that might befall us, and with conse- 
quences ill enough to posterity, as well as to the present ago. I 
am in a good deal of haste at this present time, and therefore 
shall sum up a great deal in a little room. 

The Prince of Orange came to the King at Newmarkcl, 
where he was might} well received, both of King and Duke, i 
made the acquaintance there between the Prince and my Lord 
Treasurer ; and in such a manner, as tliough they were not at iili 
known liefore to one another, yet they fe ll very soon into con- 
fidence. 

“ Tlie Prince said not a wonl to any of them of any thoughts 
of a wife, while they stayed at Newmarket; and told me, ‘ No 
consideration should move him in that aifair, till he had seen the 
lady.’ The day after he saw lier here, he moved it to the King 
and Duke; and tliough he did it with so good a grace that it 
was very well received, yet in four or five days’ treaty it proved 
to he entangled in such dilliculties,. that the Prince sent for rno 
one night, and uttering his wliole heart told me, ‘ Me was re- 
solved to give it over, repenting him from the heart of his journey, 
and would be gone within two days and trust God Almighty 
with wliat would follow : and so went to bed, the most melancholy 
that ever I saw him in my lil’e. Yet, before eleven o’clock the 
next morning, the King sent me to him, to let him know * lie was 
resolved on die match, and that it should be done immediately, 
and in the Prince’s own way.’ 

“ d'lius far what had pas.sed went no farther tlian the Kingt 
the Duke, the I’rinec, tlie Lord Treasurer, and me : hut that 
afternoon it was declared at the Loreign Gomruittee, and next 
day at Council ; you will easily imagine, with wdiat general joy 
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After having performed such important services to 
the crown and kingdom, Sir William in 1679 was 

I cannot but tell you, that no man seems to lay it to heart so 
much as my Lord Arlington, liaving had no part in it, wliicli he 
could not but take notice of to the Prince ; who told me, his 
compliment to him upon it was, ‘ That some things, though they 
were good in themselves, yet were spoiled by the manner of 
doing them ; but this was in itself so good, that the manner of 
doing it could not spoil it.’ I am told, he lays it upon me, and 
will never forgive me, which 1 must hear as well as 1 can : but 
yet, because you know' how we have formerly lived, 1 will tell 
you, that it w^as not only impossible my Lord Treasurer and he 
should concur in one tiling, but he had likewise lost all the 
Prince’s confidence and opinion since his last journey into Hol- 
land. Besides, for my own part, 1 found these two years past, 
lie could not bear my being so well neither with the Prince nor 
with the Treasurer: but endeavoured by Sir (iabriel Sylvius to 
break the first, by steps which the Prince acquainted me with ; 
nor could he hold reproaching me with the last, whenever I 
went to him, though he himself had first advised me to apply 
myself to my Lord Treasurer all 1 could, upon my last embassy 
into Holland, and though I had ever since told tlieni both, ‘ I 
would live well with them both, let them live as ill as they would 
one with another ; ’ and my Lord Treasurer had been so reason- 
able, as to be contented with it. 

“ Since the marriage, the King and the Prince have fallen 
into the business abroad, and agreed upon the terms of a peace, 
wdiich the King will offer to France; and such as, they both 
conclude, will secure Flanders. 'Fh-ey both agree, that I must 
of necessity go to Paris immediately upon this errand, and bring 
a positive answer from that court within a time prefixed. I 
never undertook any journey more unwillingly, knowing in what 
opinion I stand already at .d)at c-ourt: how deeply tliey resent 
the Princess match without their communication, or the least 
word to their Embassador here; and with how^ little reiison I can 
hope to be the wclconicr for this errand. But the King will 
absolutely Iiave it : and so J have made all my small prepara- 
tions, and think to gone within two days; which is all at 
present, but to ask vour blessing, and assure you of my being, 

“ Sir, yours, Sec. 

« W. 
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again solicited to accept the Secretaryship of State : 
but he a second time declined it, on acc ount of tlie 
uncertain situation of affairs; at the same time ad- 
vising liis Majesty to form a new C'ounc il,* of which 
lie ^\'as ajipoiiited one. J^oon afterward, however, 
upon llie King’s declaring his intention to prorogue 
the parliament to an unusual length of time, without 
suffcriiig his (^)nncil to ckhatc' the ineasnre, lie used 
sucli iVeedmn of sj^ eeii in opposing the measure, 
that his name was struck out. 

This gvive him a (air opportunity to send his 
Majesty vord, ihvi. lu' would livc^ the vest of Ifn 
life as good a snhjeet as any in his kingdoms, hu: 
never meddle <agani with |.ud)lie aifairs:’ a resolutioii 
whieli he inviolnljly maintctiiu'd, spending tlie re- 
mainder of liis days fust at Shenc', and upon Ids 
son's marriage, at Moor Park f lU'ar Farnham in 

* la an early period of the Kini^’s dilliculties (remarks jVIr 
«kFox) Sir \\ illiaui Tt niple, whose life a)ul cliaractcr is a refuta- 
tion of tlie vulgar notion, that ‘ pliilosophy and practical good 
sense in bus-ine.-js ai e iiicoinpatihle attannuenls,’ recommended to 
him a plan ot governing by a Council, which was to consist in 
great part ot the rnost [)opu!ar noblemen and gentlemen in the 
kingdom. Such piorsons being the natural, as well as tlie safest, 
mediators between princes and discontented subjects, this seems 
to have been the best possible expedient. liiinie says, * it was 
found too feeble a remedy;’ but lie does not take notice, that it 
was never in fact tried ; inasmuch as not only the King’s confi- 
dence was withheld irom the most considerable members of the 
Council, but even the most important determinations w^cre taken 
without consulting tlie (’ouncil itself. Nor can there be a doubt 
but the King’o views, in adopting 'i'cinple’s advice, w'ere totally 
different from those of the adviser ; whose only error in this 
transaction seems to have consisted in recommending a plan, 
wherein confidence and fair dealing were of necessity to he 
principal ingredients, to a Prince whom he well knew to be in- 
capable of either.” 

His kindness to Swift at this place, with the assistance 
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Surrey; uf itlu^r involved in the troubles of the short 
and ignoininious reign of Janies If., nor apprised 
of the Prince of Orange’s intended expedition to 
England in KnStS; and refusing the earnest solici- 
tations by wliicli that Prince sougiit to engage liini 
in his service as Secretary of State, though he 
was frctjuently considled liy him in liis most secret 
and iiujiortant transactions. 

Hut tliough h(^ himscli‘ thus declined public cm- 
jjoyinent, he consented that his sen should accept 
the office ol Secretary at War. Jdiis station he had 
not filled more than a week, Ix'lore he took a boat, 
as if designing to go to (heenwieb ; and leaving ])c- 
hind him a sliilling and a not<e m pevreeived, flung 
himself near London Bridge Into tlir 'iliames. The 
note contaiiu'd tlncse words: IMy folly, in under- 
taking wliat I V as not al)h* to perforin, lias done the 
King and kingdom a great d(‘:!l of jirejudiee. f wish 
him all luipplness, and alder servants than 

Joiix 

which lie gave him in liis studios, Xc. will be more correctly 
referred to lii the Life of that writer, In a siib?ec}uent volimic. 

^ U was conjectured, that lie. alluded to bis incapacity for the 
oilicc of Secretary at \\ ar, because he had t obcited leave to 
resign the day before : but the more probable cause of his iatal 
end was, his having strongly reconnuended to Ins royal master 
his friend Captain llaniiltou (a prisoner in the 'fower, on sus- 
picion of trea.son) to be sent to Ireland to iuduce lyrconnel, 
tlicn i)i arms for King J. iues, to submit. I pon liis arrival 
in that kingdom, tliis faithless friend had imnie<iiately joined the 
rebels, and at tlio head of a regiment attacked Ivmg William^s 
troops before Iimiskillcn, eommanded by (General IMacartay. 
The taunts of rival courtiers, upon the s\d)jcct, threw Mr. lemple 
into a profound inclaiicImU'^; and, though the King himsclt was 
fully convinced of his innocence, he never got the hotter ol it. 

The unfortunate Mr. Temple had married IMadenioisclle Du 

1 
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The effect of this fatal blow it required all Sir 
William’s magnanimity to surmount : he felt it in- 
deed the more si'iisibly, as he had occasionally con- 
tended (for llie sake of argument) in conversation. 
^ That a wise man might disj)os(^ of himself, and 
make liis life as- short as he pleased.’ 

lie died, Januaiy, 1()98. According to the direc- 
tions in liis will, his heart was deposited in a silver 
box, and buried under tlie sun-dial in his garden, 
opposite to tlie window from which he used to con- 
tem[)lat(^ the glorious woi*ks of nature in company 
with liis lieloved sister I.ady Gitfard ; a lady, who as 
she had sliared the fatigues of liis travels during hi< 
public negotiations, proved also the principal comfort 
of his retirement and liis old age. 

His character is briefly’^ given by Dr. Birch, in hi' 

* Idv('s of Illustrious Persons,’ in the following words; 

“ He had an extraordinary vivacity, with so agTcc- 
able a ven'n of wit anti fancy in his conversation, th;it 
nobody was welcoiner in all sorts of company; hul 
his humour mos greatly affected by the spleen in 
sudden changes of weather, and especially from tiic 
ci’osses and disapptiintments, which he so often iiul 
with in his endeavours to eontrihute to the honour 
and service of his country. 

He was an exact observer of truth, thinking 
none who had failed once ought ever to be truste'd 
again; of groat humanity and good nature; his pas- 
sions naturally warm and (juick, but tempered by 
reason. 

Plcssis Rambouillct, a French lady, by whom he left two 
dauglitcrs. To tlicse young ladies Sir William bequeathed thr 
greatest part of his estate, with the express condition that 

* they should not marry Frenchmen.* 
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«* He never seemed busy in his greatest employ- 
ments, was devoted to his Wjerty, and therefore 
averse from the servitude of courts. 1 le had been a 
passionate lover, was a kind husliand, an indulgent 
father, a good master, an excellent friend, and, know- 
ing liimself to he so, impatient of the least suspicion 
or jealousy from those lu; loved. 

“ He was not without stroni>' aversions, so as to 
be uneasy at tlie fir^t siglit of soinc! whom he dis- 
liked, and impatient of their conversLition : apt to 
be warm in disputes and expo.slulalions, which made 
him liate the one, and avoid the othia* ; beine^ used 
to say, ‘ That they misfit sometimes do well between 
lovers, but never l)etw(H*u iViends.’ 

lie had a very familiar way of' (‘onversiuL^ with 
all sorts of jicople, from the oreatest princes to the 
tyieanest servants, and c‘ven ehildixm, whose imper- 
feet languajj;'e and mitnrjil innocent talk ho was fond 
of, and madi* entertainment of (.very thing that 
could alford it. 

‘‘ lie was burn to a moderate estate, and did not 
much increase it during liis employments. 

“ Ilis religion was that of the ( hiireli of England, 
ill which he w as bom and educated ; and liOAV loose 
soevi^i' Bishop Burnet, w ho w as not aeijuainted w ilh 
him, in the ‘ History of his own Times’ represents 
his prinei])les to have lieeu, yet there is no ground 
for such a I’ellexioii given in his a\ ritings ; among 
which, his excelhait Et'Uer to tlie Countess of Essex 
is a convincing proof both of his piety and eloquence. 

“ l ie w as rath(‘r tall in statiin^ : his shape, wiieii 
young, very exact ; his hair dark-Iirow ii, and curled 
naturally ; and, w bile tliat w as esteemc'd a bcaut}% 
nobody bad it in greater perfection: his eyes gray, 
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but Uvely ; and his body lean, but extremely active, 
so that none ac(initted themselves better at all ex- 
ercises.” 

Few authors, says Granger, have l)een more read, 
or more justly admired, than Sir William Temple. 
He displays his knowledge of books and men in an 
elegant, easy, and negligent stile, miK‘li like the 
languagve of genteel conversation. His vanity often 
prompts Jiim to speak of himself: but he and Moji- 
taigne are m'ver more |)Ieasing, than when tlu'y 
dwell on tliat difficult subject. His readers are gii at 
gainers by this foible. He is sometimes, also, inac- 
curate; but we f wgive a little incorrectiu'ss of draw- 
ing' in the |:aintings oi‘ a Correggio, w hen there is 
so mucli l/eauty and gra(*e to aton(‘ I'oi* it. 

It remains only to mention his literary labours. 
These consist of ‘ Memoirs,’ ‘ Letters,’ Observa- 
tions on the Hinted Prcviiues,’ and ‘ iMiscellanii's.' 
'^I’hey are in general eilla r j)olitu*id or liistorical, and 
should be read by all who aspire to piibli(‘ employ- 
ments, but moie (.particularly by such as are ajipointcd 
to foreign eml>a-si( .. A fmv ol' the ^ Miscellauii's,’ 
how^ever, aie upon subjeds of moiality, pliilusojiliy, 
and criticism, for wliicli 1 k' desi rvcs tlie gratel'ul re- 
membrance oi’ !iis coirntrymen ; Iiaving, ’ as Hunu: 
observes, kept liim.svif in Jiis writings altogi'thcr 
unpolluted by that inundation ol‘ vice and li(‘cnlioiis 
ness, which overwiicliued the nation In his time.” 

Ilis w orks have all passed through several editions. 
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EXTRACTS. 

Upon the Gardens of Epicurus, 

— ^ If we believe the Scripture, w(^ must allow 
that God Almighty esteemed the lii’e of a man in a 
garden the liap])icst lie could gi\ e him, or else he 
would not have })lac(Hl Adam in tliat of Eden ; that 
it was a state of innoceiux^ and pleasure ; and that 
the life of husharidry and cities came in, after the 
Fall, witli guilt and willi labour. 

‘ Where Paradise was, has Ixh ii mucli debated 
and little agrec'd ; hut wliat sort of j>lace is meant 
by it, may iierhaps ('asicr be conjt'ctured. It seems 
to have been a IVrsian word, since Xenophon and 
other Greek autliors mention it as v/hat was much 
in use and de light among the Kings of those eastern 
countries. Stralio describing Jeriebo says, Ihl est 
palmclian^ cid iwini.vlfC sion ciiatii aluc stirpes 
hortenscs, locus f‘craj\ palmis abundinfs, spatio 
htadiorum centum^ iolus irrpj^uns ; ib\ est rcg'iu,, ct 
balsarni Paradisus, Ih' nuaitions another ]>lace. to 
\)c propc Lihamon et Paradisiun, And Alexander 
is w ritten to have seeti Cyrus’ tomb in a Paradise, 
being a tower not viny gVv'at and < overed witli a 
shade of trees about it. So that a Paradise among 
tliem seems to liave been a large sjjace ol gTouiul 
adorned and beautihed witli all soi t of trees, both ot 
fruits and of fori st, either found there before it was 
enclosed or planted alb'i'ward ; i'itlu'r (‘ulti\ ated like 
gardmis for shades and for walks with Ibimtains or 
streams, and all sorts of plants usual in tin' ( liinate 
and pleasant to the eye, the siiudl, or tlu' taste ; or 
else employed like our parks for enclosure and liar- 
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bour of all sorts of wild beasts, as well as for the 
pleasure of riding and walking : and so they were ol 
more or less extent, and of differing entertainment, 
according to the several humours of the princes that 
ordered and enclosed tliein. 

‘ Seniiramis is the first we are told of in story 
that brought tliein in use through her empire, and 
was so fond of them as to make one wherever wshe 
built, and in all or most of the provinces she sub- 
dued, which are said to liave been Irom Babylon as 
far as India. The Assyrian kings continued tliis 
custom and care, or rather tliis pleasure, till one of 
tliem brought in the use of smaller gardens : for 
having marr ied a wife lie u as fond of out of one of 
the provinces where such Par adises and gardens were 
much in use, and the country -lady not wcdl bearing 
the air oi' ciKlosui’e of the palace* of Babylon to 
which the Assyrian Kings used to ('onfine tlremselves, 
he madt' her Cardens, not only within the palaeej:^ 
hut upon terraces laiscul with earth over the arclad 
roofs, and even upon tire toj) of the highest tower ; 
pl-inted them with all sorts of Irnit-trees, as well as 
other plarrts and flowers tin* most pleasant of tlial 
eoimtry ; uitd thereby made at least the most airy 
gardens, as ^^ell as tire most ('ostly, that have Iniii 
lieaid of in the world. '^Jdiis lady nray [rroliably have 
been a native of tin* provinees of Chasimir or of Dii- 
inascus, wliieh have in all times been the liappir st 
regiorr for i’ruits ol‘ all the eiust by tire exeelleirte of 
soil, the position of mountains, and the frequoiuy of 
streams, rathc*r than the advantage of climab*. And 
it is a grc‘at pity^ we do not yet see the * History ot 
(Jliasimir,’ which Monsieur Bernier assured me he 
had tianslated out of Persian, and intended to pair- 
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lisli ; and of which he has given sue!) a taste in his 
excellent ^ Memoirs of tlie Mogul’s Country.’ 

* The next (hardens we read are those of Solo- 
mon, planted witli all sorts of finiit-trees, and watered 
with fountains : and thougli we have no more parti- 
evdar description of tliem, yet we may find they 
were the idaccs where he passed the time of his 
leisure and deliglit ; where the houses as well as 
grounds were adorned with all that could be of 
pleasing and elegant, and were the retreats and en- 
tertainments of those among his wives that he loved 
the best; and it is not improbable, that tlie Paradises 
mentioned by Strabo were planted by this great and 
wisest King. But the idi'a of the garden must be 
very great, if it answ ers at all to that of' the gardener, 
wlio must inive ('inployed a great deal of his care and 
of his study, as w^cU as of his leisure and thought, in 
tlie entertainments, since' be w rit of all jilants from 
the cedar to tlie shrub. 

‘ What the (hardens of the llesperidcs were, wc 
liave little or no account farther than the mention of 
tliem, and tlierohy tlie testimony of their having 
been in use and reciiiest in such remoti'iu ss of place 
and antiquity of time. 

" Tlu! (larden of Alcinons, (h scrilK'd by Ilomcr, 
seems wholly ];(?t'tical. 'Uid nuule at the jileasure of 
the painter; like tlie rest of the romantic palace in 
that little barren islaiul of Plueacia, or (^)rfu. 
as all the pieces of this transcciuh'ut genius are com- 
posed w ith excellent kin)w ledge as w ell as taiu'v, so 
they seldom fail of instruction as u ell as delight to 
all that read him. 'Phe si'at of this garden joining 
to the gates of the palace, the compass of the enclo- 
sure being four acres^ the tall trees of sliade as well 
VOL. IV. 2 11 
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as those of fruit, the two fountains, one for the use 
of the garden and the other of the palace, thfe cou^ 
tinual succession of fruits throughout the whole year, 
ai*e (for aught I know) the best rules or provisions 
that can go toward composing the best gardens; 
nor is it unlikely that Homer may have drawn this 
picture after the life of some he had seen in Ionia, 
the country and usual abode of this divine poet, 
and indeed the region of tlic most refined pleasure 
and luxury as well as invention and wit : for tlui 
humour and custom of gardens may have descended 
eailier into tlie I.ower Asia Irom Damascus, Assyria, 
and other parts of the eastern ein}>ires, though they 
seem to liave made late entrance and smaller im- 
provements in those of ( In'et e and Rome; at least, 
in no pr()[)ortion to their other inventions, or refine- 
juents of pleasure and luxury/ 
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[1631—1701.] 


X HIS illustrious poet, the son of Erasmus Dridcn 
(so the name was occasionally spdt) of Tichmarsh in 
Northamptonshire, third son of Sir Erasmus Dryden 
of Canons Asliby, Bart., was born at Aldwincle All 
Saints near Oundle, August 1631. Tie received 
his education at AVestminstcr School, f under Dr. 
Busby; and was thence elected jMay 1 1, 16.50, to Tri- 
nity (college, Cambridge, where lie incurred a slight 
punishment, in 1652, foi* disobedience and contumacy. 

Tie does not ajipear to liave displayed any extraor- 
dinary indications of genius in liis earlier days. He 
was tliirty years of age, before he produced liis first 
play, the * Duke of Guise;’ i and his next, ‘ The 
W ild Gallant,’ though patronised by Barbara \ illiers 

* Authorities. Wood*s AtJiciuc OTouiciiscs ; Lord Lans- 
downe’s Works; Congreve’s Dedication ol* Dryden’s Works, 
and Hiographia Uritannica, 

t During his stay at school, he translated the third Satire of 
Persius lor a Thursday night’s exercise ; and, the year before he 
left it, he wrote an inharmonious poem upon the Death ol Lord 
Hastings. 

This tragedy, much altered with the assistance of Lee, was 
again brought forwanl in 1683, to the great offence ol the 
Whigs, and the exciting ot some bitter attacks upon it s 
author. 


2 H 2 
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(subsequeiitly Duchess of Clevelaiul) who procured it 
the favour of the court, met with so incliffcrent a re- 
ception from tlie public, that he had resolved to reliu« 
quisli this species of composition: but his stroujj' passion 
for it, happily, got the better of his resentment. 

In 1654, he took his degree of B. A.,^ and by 
his father s death inherited a small estate in his native 
county, liable liowever to soint' dedutlions for the 
support of tlie >\'idow and tlic younger children. 

"riiat he had at this time no lixed j)rinci])les, either 
in religion or politics, is abundantly evident from 
his Heroic Stanzas on C'romwclJ, written upon Jiis 
funeral in 1658 ;f and his publisliing, within two 

The subsequent degree of M. A. lie did not take till 16()8; 
and then, by a dispensation from the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
in consequence of a letter Irom Charles I I. 

f To this compliment, which (as compared w ith the verses of 
Sprat and Waller on the same occasion) excited high hopes, lic 
was led by his connexion with Sir (iilbert Pickering, one of 
CromweU’s J’rivy Council and House ol* I.ords, to wliom he 
with no apjiarent violence to bis opinions became Clerk or Secre- 
tary. In the history, indeed, of the changes of the human imnd 
few facts will appear more extraordinary, than that Milton should 
have been descended from a catludic and loyalist I’amilj^, and 
Drydcn from a sectarian and republican one. 'J’iie verses of the 
latter however upon the Protector, praising liiiu chielly for 
* having put an end to civil fury,’ easily slid into an cnconiiuni 
on legal monarcliy. Put they contain one couplet, which if i’ - 
terpreted (in it’s most natural acceptation) of the execution oi 
Charles 1. and not of the general severity of Cromwell’s military 
discipline, admits a less ready apology; 

* lie souglit to end our fighting, and essay’d 
To staunch the blood by brcatbiiig of the vein.’ 

In his ‘ Astreea a rcniarkahie distich, we arc p'iib 

justly exposed him to ridicule ; 

* A horrid stillness first invades the ear. 

And in that silence tve the tempest fear,’ 
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years aftcrwanl, liis ^ Aslrcca llcdiix^ a Poem on the 
happy Restoration ol' ( Jauics H.,’ and, in the same 
year, " A Panei^yric to tiie l\ing on his (Jororiation/ 
Other loyal verses, likewise, appeared in the Acade- 
jnical Collections of these tivnes.^'" 

In 1662, he addressed the ('hancellor Hyde, n])oii 
New Year’s Day ; and published, also, a satire on 
the Dutch. 

In 1663 , in consequence probably of his verses in 
praise of modern iinprovements in plnlosoj)hy, pre- 
fixcfl to Dr. Charh'ton’s tn^atise on Stoneln nge, lie 
was appointed a I Vllow of tJie Koval Society ; an 
honour solicited, or possessed, iiy lew' poets exc'cpt 
Denhani and hiinself. His lU'xt piei'e, published in 
1667 , was, his " AiUiKS JMirahiiis, or Hie Yc*ar of 
Wonders, 1666;’ an historical poem, celebrating the 
Duke ol’ ^V^k^s victory ovc‘!‘ tlici vStates (General. 
It is written in quatrains, or h(‘roic standards (/f four 
hues; a measure wliidi 1 k' bearovet^d from Davenaiit's 
Gondilie't, and whicli in his jneratory Lettc'r to vSir 
Robert Howiird he says, I have ( ver judged more 
noble, and oi' greater dignity tlian any (illier verse 
u) use amongst us. In tiie follovviug yviu' he sue- 
cei'ded Sir W illiam Daveuant as lb si 1 ii'urcaihf and 

^ From liis signature in ih? ^ .F;.'///./' . 'ss * 

it np[M"ars, tijat (cnnn aia to .Ivjiiusou’.s assortuni ) lie /uic/ obtained 
a tellov/sbip, 

f This office, tfioiigli it in some moas^urc ciui.acd tnc oeeupicr 
in^^o tlio service ol’ royalty, did not tficn impose the neccssUy oi 
composing annually lu o copies ol’ verses. An alliic live dispensa- 
tion has, recently, caused an internnssion oi these eouii dnUions ; 
and like tlu' Lucius ct Hratuh. hours el ,\ea<iemleal Iw dies, wiiieh 
us(al to .accompany every nyval dealli, hirlli, marriage, ^'vc. they 
might perliaps, wllh no liisatlvantage either to poetry or to 
royalty, be v. holly laid asiile. Dryden’s stipeiuls, It is said, 
'v't'ro not in thac needy reign paid with great regularity. 
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was also made Historiographer to his Majesty with 
a stipend for the two offices of 200/. per ann., upon 
which he published his ‘ Essay on Drainatie Poesy,’* 
addressed to Charles Earl of Dorset and Middlesex. 

‘ The writing of this essay,’ lie tells his patron, 
* served as an amusement to him in the country, when 
he was driven from town by the violence of the 
plague, which then raged in London; and he diverted 
himself with thinking on the theatres, as lovers do 
by ruminating on their absent mistresses.’ He there 
justifies the metliod of composing jiLays in verse, but 
confesses that he had (juitted tin; jiractice, because 
he found it troublesome and slow. 

As to tragedy, he seldom (the critics have remarked) 
touches the passions, but dc'als rather in pomjious 
language and poetical descriptions ; causing his cha- 
racters too frecpiently to speak better than they ought 
to do, when their sphere in the drama is considi'red. 
“ It is peculiar to him, ’ says Addison, to make his 
personages as wise, witty, eleganl. and [lolite as him- 
self.” That he could not ileeply alfect the passions, 
is certain ; for we find no jday of his, in which we 
are much disposed to weep. \V(! aie so much en- 
chanted indeed with beautiful digressions and ele- 
vated flights of fancy, that n e forget the Imsiness of 
the piece, and suffer the characters to slei'p. Cildon 
in his ‘ Laws of Poetry’ oliservcs, that, Avhen it was 
recommeiuh'd to Dryden to turn his thoughts to a 
translation of Eurijiides, rather than of IIonier,f he 


* The dritl of this discourse was, to vindicate tlic Iionour ol 
tlie English writers tVorii tlie censure oi‘ tli.>se, who unjustly 
preferred to them the I'renclL 

•f Toward the conclu.sioii of his life, he actually translated 
tlie first book oflhc Iliad, 
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confessed ‘ he had no relish for that poet, who was 
a great master of tragic simplicity.’ A.S a farther 
confirmation, likewise, that his taste for tragedy was 
not of the genuine sort, the same writer adds that 
‘ he constantly expressed great contempt for Otway,’ 
who is universally allowed to have eminently suc- 
ceeded in affecting the tender jjassions. 

And that he was not horn to write comedy, he 
seems himself to have been abundantly sensible : “ I 
want (he observes) that gayety of humour, which is 
required in it : my conversation is slow and duU, my 
humour saturnine and reserved. In short, I am none 
of those who endeavour to break jests in company, 
and make vejiartees ; so that those who decry my 
comedies do me no injury, t'xcept it be in point of 
profit : reputation in them is tlie last thing, to which 
I shall pretend.” This ingenuous confession of inahi- 
hty, one woidd imapjne, might have been sufficient 
to silence the clamor of the critics; but, however 
true it be that Ik^ did not appear to advantage in 
corned}’, it may yet be contended that in tragedy, 
with all his faults, he is still the most illustrious of his 
time. The end »)f tragedy is. to instruct the mind, as 
w'cll as to move the ])assions. Noav w'here there are 
no K'fined sentiments, the mind indeed may be 
afh eted, but not imjn oved ; and, how ever powerfully 
the ])assion of gi-ief sways the heart, a man may feel 
distress in the acutest manner, and not be much the 
wiser for it. 

Drydcn too, [)erhaps, would have written better 
in both sj>eeios of the drama, had not the necessity 
of his eircu mslanccs ohligetl him to comply with the 
popular tastc.*^ This he liimself insinuates, in his 

Althoujih his first plays were so little successful, he went 
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DecRcation of the Spanish Friar. I remember some 
verses of my own ‘ Maximin and Almanzor,’ which cry 

on, and in the space of twenty tive years produced twenty seven 
dramas, beside his other numerous poetical writings. Of the 
stage, says Dr. Johnson, when he had once invaded it, he kept 
possession ; not indeed without the competition of rivals, who 
sometimes prevailed, or the censure of critics, which was often 
poignant and often just j but with such a degree of reputation, 
as made him at least secure of being heard, whatever might be 
the final determination of the public. These plays were collected 
and published, in six volumes duodecimo, in 172J. 

He appears, indeed, about 1667 to have become profession- 
ally a writer for the stage; having contracted with the patentees 
of the King’s Theatre to furnish them annually with three plays 
(though he never, even during the greatest vigour of his exer- 
tions, fully completed two) on condition of receiving the profit 
of one share and a quarter out of the twelve and three quarters, 
into which the theatrical stock was at tliat time divided ; i. e. ./V* 
or nearly one tenth. This, which is said to have produced him 
about K)0/. per cuin,y constituted probably the principal part of 
his income. Whether he derived any farther advantages from 
the contingent rccompences of dedications, or the sale of copy- 
rights, is unknown. But, if his claims in the former respect 
were to be measured by tlie abject meanness of his llattcry, he 
ought to have profited largely : 

* Indignant view 

Yet pity Dryden — Hark! uliene’ev he sings, 

How adulation drops her courtly dew 

On titled rhymers and inglorious kings.’ {Mason.) 


He was, indeed, a striking example of genius able to reduce 
it’s labours to a mechanical exactness at the call ofparty, povcity, 
or panegyric Yet Iiis real sentiments of men and things appear 
t o have been free, niul it v ould he easy to deduce from Iiis.works 
many strong expressions of scorn and indignation relative to 
every species of tyranny exercised over mankind ; strangely con- 
traated, it must at the same time be owned, by the doctrines ol 
passive submission, civil and religious, which it was liis task to 
support. 
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vengeance upon me for their extravagance. All that 
I can say for those passages, which are I hope not 
many, is that ‘ I knew they were bad wlien I wrote 
them.’ But I repent of them among my sins ; and if 
any of their fellows intrude by chance into my pre- 
sent writings, I draw a veil over all these Dahlahs 
of the theatre, and am resolved I will settle myself 
no reputation upon the applause of fools. ’Tis not, 
that I am mortified to all ambition ; but I scorn as 
much to take it from half-witted judges, as I should 
to raise an estate by cheating of l)ubl)les. Neither 
do I discommend the lofty stile in tragedy, which is 
naturally pompous and magnificent ; but nothing is 
truly suldime, that is not just and proper.” 

In 1672. he *v\ as publicly ridiculed upon the stage, 
in ‘ The Rehearsal,’ a comedy written by the Duke of 
Buckingham, with the assistance of Sprat (at that 
time his chaplain) Butler, and IMartiu Clifford, Esq. 
of the (’barter Ilouse, under the character of iMr. 
Bayes. This character, at first called " Bilhoa’ (we 
arc informed in tlie ‘ Key to the Rehearsar) v as ori- 
ginally intended for Sir Robert Howard : but the 
rei)resenlation being interrupted l)y the breaking out 
of the plagiK' in iGGo, it was not re-<'xlul)ited till 
IG7I; in whicli interval Dryden having been ad- 
vanced to the lanrcl.f the nohli* author changed the 

Who, in the preface to his ‘ Groat Favourite, or the Duke 
of Lenna,’ had auiniadvertcd upon Dryden’s ‘ h.ssay ou Dra- 
matic Poesy,’ 

'j' In order to ap])ropriate the ridicule, Dryden’s actual dress 
is said to have been borrowed by sonic linesse, and Ids very 
phraseology and manner ot recitation to have been exactly mi- 
micked. liut, although the town enjoyed the laugh raised against 
him, it does not appear that his solid reputation as a poet was 
injured by the attack. In llict, more of the parodied passages 
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name of his hero, and made other alterations in his 
play, in order to ridicule several dramatic perform- 
ances which had appeared subsequently to it’s first 
performance. Those of Dryden, which fell under his 
lash, were, ^ The Wild Gallant,’ ^ Tyrannic Love,’ 

* The Conquest of Granada,’ Rlarriage a-la-Mode,’ 
and ‘ Love in a Nunnery.’ Whatever was extrava- 
gantly or unnatiiraliy expressed, the author has ridi- 
culed by parody.^' 

In 1 673, his tragi-coinedies, entitled the ‘ Con- 
quest of Granada ’ in two parts, encountered the attack 
of Leigh a jdaver (in a i)ain])hlet, called ^ The Cen- 
sure of the Rota ') and of Elkanah Settle, who though 
a very indifferent poet, for many ) ears bore his re- 
putation above tliat of Dryden. From Dryden’s 
reply to his latter adversary, a tract never repub- 
Hslicd and now therefore rare, Dj*. Jolinson has given 
large extracts : observing, in ( onclusion, such was 
the criticism, to whieli the genius of Dryden could 
be reduced between rage and terror; rage with 
little provocation, and terror w itli little danger. To 
see the liighest minds tJius levelled with the meanest, 
may produce some solace to^^ iljo consciousness of 
weakness, and some nHiilification to the jmide of 
wisdom. But let it be lememhercd, that minds aie 
not levelled in their powers, but w Jam they arc first 
levelled in tlieir desiics. Dryden and Settle liad l)otli 
placed their happiness in the chqKs of multitudes.” f 

and instance^ of absurdit}^ arc drawn from other writers, than 
from Dryden. 

* That Dryden affected to despise this satire, appears from 
his Dedication of the translation of Juvenal and Pcrsiiis. 

f The tragedy of the latter, entitled the * Emperor of Mo- 
rocco,* which was written in rhyme and for a wdiilc much ap* 
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In 1679 an ‘ Essay on Satire,’ said to be written 
jointly by Dryden and the Earl of Mulgrave, made 
it’s appearance. This piece, which was handed about 
in manuscript, contained reflexions on the Duchess 
of Pox'tsmouth and the Earl of Rochester ; and they, 
suspecting Mr. Dryden to be the sole author, hired 
three ruffians to cudgel him.^ 

But the resentment of Rochester was carried to 
still gi’eator lengths : in order to injure his character 
and interest, lie recommended one Crown to write a 
Masque for the court, wdiich it was the province of 
Dryden as Poet Laureat to i)erform. The compo- 
sition was successful : soon afterward, however, when 
Crown’s play (‘ The Conquest of .Terusalem’) met 
with extraordinary applause, Rochester became jea- 
lous of his new favourite, tind from that moment 
his enemy. 

Dryden had farthei* to encounter the cool malig- 
nant eye of Langbaine,f who read poetjy only to 

plauded, is said to have been the first drama embellished with 
sculptures. Even this circumstance seems to have given poor 
Dryden great disturbance. 

* This they ertected, if we may trust Wood, as he was re- 
turning from Will’s Coflce House through Hose Street, Covent 
Garden, to his own house in Gerrard Street, Soho, in the even- 
ing of December 16, JGTlh The incident is thus recorded by 
Mulgrave, the real ofibndcr, in liis ‘ Art of Poetry:’ 

‘ Though praised and beaten for another’s rhymes. 

His own deserves as great applause sometimes.* 

t This writer ascribes the malignity, which Dryden often 
expressed against the clergy, to his having been repulsed from 
ordination. But he himself has denied, that ‘ he ever designed 
to enter into the church;’ and “such a denial,” observes 
Johnson, “ he w^ouhl not have hazarded, it he could have been 
convicted of fidsehood. Malevolence to the clergy (adds the 
Biographer of tlie Poets) is seldom at a great distance from irre- 
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detect plagiarism. It was also alleged against him, 
that ^ from jealousy of Creei’h’s po])ular version of 
laicretiiis he advised that author to altemi)t Horace,’ 
in which he knew he would fail ; and that, from a 
similar feeling with respect to (^ongrc vii’s Old 
Bachelor, his treacherous friendsliij) deluded the 
dramatist into a foolish imitation of his own way ol' 
writing angry j)refac(^s.”* 

In 1()8(), canu' out a version of Ovid's E[)istles in 
English verse, by sevcial hands; tuo ofllicm, Oanace 
to Macareus and Dido to .Em^as, by Diydi'iuf ulio 
also wrote tlie preface, hi tlu* yi iir iblhjw iiig, he 
published ‘Absalom and Achitupiicl;' in which, under 

vercnce of religion, and Dry den af/ovds no exception to tins 
observation. Ills writings exl)i])lt niuny passiges, uliieli nitli i'll 
the allowance that can be niudo iur Ciiaraeter and occasions, are 
such as piety would not have adanilted, and such as may vitiate 
light and unprincipled minds. But there is no reason for sup- 
posing, that he disliclieved tlie religion which lie tli^oi)ey^■d. 
He forgot his duty, rather than disowned it. Ills tcndoncv tv) 
profaneness is tlic efiect of levity, negligence, and loose con- 
versation, with a desire of accoiumodating himselt’to the i:orriip- 
tion of the times, hy venturing to he w ickt il ms far as he dui\st. 
When lie profe-'-sed hiinscifa convert to Popery, In' diil not pre- 
tend to have reeeiveil any new conviction of tlie fundaniLnt;il 
doctrines of C'hristianity.’’ 

Brown also, in his ‘ Late Converts Exposed,’ or the second 
part of the * Heasons for Mr. Bayes’ clianging his Ileligion,’ 
says, “ I)Ut, pry thee, why so .severe alw.iys upon the priestljtxal, 
Mr. Bayes? You, 1 hnd, .still continue your old liinnour, which 
we are to date from tlie year of Hegira, the loss oi’ luon (ot 
vvliich, it w'as said, lu’ had in vaiirsolieited tlie prov().st.sl)ip} or 
since oruers were refused you.” 

The success, it was added, of Southerne’s I'atal Marriagv 
would “ vex puHing Dryden and Congreve to madness.” 

1 He also, jointly with the Earl of Mulgrave, translated the 
E^pistle of Helen to l^iri.s. The public have lately seen them 
happily translated, and ably prcl’accd, by Mr. Eitzthomas. 
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the character of Zimri, * he took a full revenge on 
the noble author of the Reliearsal. 

In the same year, likewise, his ‘ JMeclal, a Satire,’ f 
was given to the public. 'J’his rancorous composition, 
writtetf (it is said) at the express desire of tlie King, 
and rewarded Ijy him with a liimdred broad pieces, 
was occasioned ])y tlie striking of a JMedal on ac- 
count of the indictment against the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury for 1 ligh 'J’reason being found ignora?niis by 

* The characters of Absalom, Achitopl.Ll, and David repre- 
sented ^Monmouth, Shaftesbury, and Charles If. The poem is 
a severe satire on the contrivers and abettors of the rebellion 
against Charles by the Duke of Monmouth. He left the story 
however untinished, because he could not prevail upon himself 
to show Absalom unfortunate : “ 1 have not (he adds) so much 
as an uncharitable wi>h against Acliitopliel; but am content to 
be accused of a good-natured error, and to hope with Origen 
that the Dewil himself may at last be saved.’’ Twol.atin trans- 
lations of it appeared in 10S2: one !’y Dr, Coward, a physician, 
of Merton ('ollegi', (>\(brd ; and the other and far superior 
ver.^ion by Atter!)ury, though his biographer Stackhouse as- 
cribed the lirst to his pen. A second part of ‘ Absalom and 
Achitoplu'l’ was written by Tate at the desire of Dryden, 
who himself .supplied nearly two hundred lines, beginning 

‘ Next these a troop of busy spirits pres>:,’ 

And ending 

* To talk like Doeg, and to write like ihcc.* 

} A seven* invective against Shalleshury. — (^ee his Life.) 
In the second edition however, in oj>position to the royal jndge- 
ineiit, he inserted some iines, liberally praising this nobleman 
for his judicial conduct as (Mianccllor. M Iiether the com- 
pliment was a voluntary tribute to candor, or a return for some 
unascertained favour (for M’’. Malone appears to have proved 
that it’s supposed cause, a presentation ot a ( barter House 
scholarship ti) one <>f liis sons, came from the King himself) is 
unknown. Setue wrote an answer to this poem, entitled ‘ The 
Medal Ueversed.’ 
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the Grand Jury at the Old Bailey ; upon which, the 
Whigs made great rejoicings in all parts of London. 

In 1682, he published his ^ Religio Lately or a 
Layman’s Faith.’ This piece, written for an inge- 
nious young gentleman, his friend, upon his transla- 
tion of Father Simon’s " Critical Hig^tory of the Old 
Testament,’ was intended as a defence of Revealed 
Religion, and the excellency and authority of the 
Scriptures as the only rule of faith and manners, 
against Deists, Papists, and Pi-esbyterians. He ad- 
mits, indeed, the difficulty of rightly interpreting the 
Sacred Volume, and therefore justly assigns great 
weiglit to early opinion and tradition ; but that he 
was at this time far from assenting to the exclusive 
claims of the Ilomisli Church, may be inferred from 
the following lines : 

‘ In times overgrown witli rust and ignorance 
A gainful trade their clergy did advance : 

When want of learning kept the laymen low. 

And none but priests were authorised to know ; 

When what small knowledge was in them did dwells 
And lie a god who could but w rite and spell. 

Then Mother Church did mightily prevail; 

She parcell’d outJ»the Bible by retail ; 

But still expounded what she sold or gave. 

To keep it in her power to damn or save. 

Scripture w'as scarce, and to the market w'cnt ; 

Poor liaymen took salvation on content, 

As needy men take money, good or bad ; 

God’s word they had not, but the priest they had. 

Yet, whatever false conveyances they made, 

The lawyer still was certain to be paid : 

In tlvise dark times they learn’d their knack so well, 

That hy long use they grew Infallible.' 

W’^hon tlicse and his other hitti'r sarcasms on tlu.' 
Pojrish clergy in his “ Spanisli Friar,’ arc (;onsiderc(l, 
well ui» the judiciously timed date of his conversion 
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to Popery, it is hardly possible even for liberality itself 
to ascribe that measure to any thin^' but interest. 
His continued adherence to his new faith will hardly 
be adduced in proof of the sincerity of his conviction, 
except "by those who suppose him to have been 
capable of the shamelessness of a second recantation. 
Soon afterward, he ceased to write professedly 
for the theatre. Either from age, indolence, or ex- 
haustion lie had become dilatory in his contributions, 
and the patentees jiroportionally slow in their remu- 
nerations. Hence, from distress of circumstances, 
he addressed a letter to Hyde Earl of Rochester, in 
which with modest dignity he pleads merit enough 
^ not to deserve to starve, and re([iiests some small 
employment in the (histouis or Excise, or at least 
the payment of hall* a velar’s pension for his present 
necessity:’ J have throe sons (he adds) growing to 
man’s estate. I breed them eJl up to learning, be- 
yond my fortune : but tiuy aiv too hopeful to be 
neglected, though 1 want, Jt is enough for 

one age (ho elsewhere ol)ser\es), to have neglected 
iMr. Cowley, and starvi'd Mi\ Butler. Such was 
the condition of this cliainpion for loyalty under 
Charles II. (u}K)n whom, liowever, one Aureliaii 
Coi)k w’rote a thick octavo of panegyric, entitled 
‘ Titus Bntauuicus') iliough lie was by no means 
an extravagant, and assuredly an industrious man ! 
He never obtained any of the rccjuested places,* 
and was doometl lo find the booksellers his liest 
IKitrons. 

* In tills, less fill tunate even than the Sootiish l)urns, whose 
appointment to rm ofHcc in the Excise, certainly not the most 
honourable or appropriate of rccompcnces, excited at the time 
some bitter iron} . 

ti 
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Ill the October of the same year, likewise, he 
published his ‘ Mac Flecnoe/ an exquisite Satiie 
upon Shadwell ; 

* In prose and numbers own’d, without dispute. 

Through all the realms of nonsense absolute.’ 

This poem is supposed to have given JMr. Pope the 
idea of his Duneiad. Whether these two great poets 
were judi('ious or not in thus commemorating their 
dull antagonists, may be questioned ; but the reader, 
who enjoys their wit, will not quarrel with them for 
it’s employment. 

In 1684, he gave to the world his ^ Translation 
of M. iMaimbourg’s History of the League,’ in which 
he was employed by his Sovereign’s command, on 
account of the obvious paralld l)etv/een the Leaguers 
of France and the C'ovenanters of (ir(‘at Britain. 
On the death of Cliarles he M rote his ‘ Thrc- 
nodia to the happy ineinory of that 

Prince. Soon after the eoinmeneeinent of the new 
reign, he became a Pa[)ist, and by this extraordinary 
step drew upon liimself the just ridieulo of the 
Avits of the time, partieularJy of the famous Tom 
Brown.-^' In 1()S(), he wrote a ‘ Delenee ol‘ tli(' 
Papers written by tlie late King ol' blessed JMeinorv, 
found in liis Strong Box.’ !n this work, lie took 
occasion to vindicate tJic autliority of tlu‘ Lathuli(‘ 
C’hurch in dccrcdng matters of faith, as ‘ the 
(4inrch (h(' (onlcndcd) was more visible than the 
Scripture's, lu'eausi' the Seriptuies arc seen l)> 

* In his ‘ Jtcasons (d* Mr. I’aycs’ changing his Religion con 
sidcred, &c.’ in two parts, JOSS, 1090, I to. lie obtaiimi 
ItK)/. per ana, upon Iiis apostasy ; to wljich, however, seems to 
have been annexed an expectation, tliat he should employ hi> 
pen in the service of his new Creed. 


1 
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the Church and the Reformation was ^ erected on 
the foundation of lust, sacrilej^e, and usurpation.’ 
Dr. Stillingflcet, in reply, treated the author with 
deserved severity. ‘‘ If I thought (he observes) 
there was no such thing as true rt'ligion in the world, 
and that the priests of all religions arc alike, I might 
have been as nimble a convert, and as early a de- 
fender of the royal papers, as any one of these 
champions. For why should not one, who believes 
no religion, declare for any ?” 

In 1687, Dryden published his ‘ Hind and Pan- 
ther,’ a poetical dialogue in direct defence of 
his new Creed. In this the 1 liiul represents the 
Catholic Fstablisliment, and tlie Panther su])ports 
the character of the Church of England. These 
tw o beasts very h'arnedly discuss the controvaTted 
topics of Transul)stantiation, Chuidi-Authority, Infal- 
libility. (!vc. 'liu' \vhol(' w^ork alfords a striking proof 
of the pow er oi' it's author's verse. Notwithstanding 
tlic signal al)surdity of it's jdan, it w as read w ith avi- 
dity, and bore ('very mark of ocenpying the jmblic 
attention ! It's lirst part consists, ( Inc fly, of general 
characters and narration ; ‘‘ whi( h,’' ho remarks, I 
have endi'avoured to raise, and give it the majestic 
turn of heroic poetry. The seeoiul, I)eing matter of 
disymte and ('hiolly cone(Tning ( luireh-Anthority, I 
was oblig('d to makt' as plain and jxTsyneuous as 
possibly I could, yet uot wliolly iiegleetiug the num- 
bers, tiiough I had not fjecpient occasion for the 
magnifKreuce (»f verse. ^I he third, w hieli has more 
of tlu' nature of domestic conversation, is or ought 
to he more free and familiar than tJie tw o former. 
Tlunv are in it two ey)isodes, or tables, which are 
iuteiwvovcn wdtli the main design ; so that they' are 

VOL. IV. - I 
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properly parts of it, thoiif>'h they are also distinct 
stories of themselves. In both of these I have made 
use of the common-places of satire, whether true or 
false, which are urged by the meml)ers of one 
Church against the other.” 

This poem was attacked by Montagu (afterward 
Earl of Halifax) and Prior, in their ‘ Hind and 
Panther, transversed to the Country Mouse and the 
City Mouse in tlie [weface to wliich it is observed, 
‘‘ that IMr. Drydeifs poem naturally falls into ridi- 
cule; and that in tliis burles(|ue notlnng is repns 
sented monstrous and unnatural, that is not equally 
so in the original.” l^hcy have* the comfort,” its 
writers subsocpiently remark, under the severity of 
his satire, to see his abilities ecpially le‘ssened with 
his opinion of them ; and that he ('ould not be a fit 
champion against the Panther, till he Jiad laid aside 
his judgement.” 

Dryden is supposed, also, to have engaged in traiis- 
laling M. Varillns’ ^ History of Heresies,’ but to have 
drojipcd tlu' design.^ 

In Kiss, he j)ul)lished ^ Britdiuiia Rediviva'S a 
poem on the birth of the Vc'nerahU' infant,” after- 
ward knoAvii hy the title of Pndender.’ From 

this auspicious ('vent the eourtly hard, assuming tlu‘ 
poetical privilege, vaticinates a eommeneiijg ('la ef 
prosperity to the mitiou and th(‘ ehureh. It is 
scar(‘ely possif)I(% indeed, for the di'volion of loyalty 
to be ean’i(‘d farther. Short-sighted [irophet ! Witlni) 
a few months after his prediction, tlu' llc'volution t(H>! 
place. L'pr>n this great change, he was not only di - 

* This we learn from a passri-::o in ‘ Burnet’s Reflexions <’ 
the ninth Book of the first Volume of M. Varillas’ History.’ 
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possessed of liis place as Poet Laureat, but had also 
the additional mortification of sceinf^ it conferred on 
a man to whom lu' had a particular dislike. 

He was now, in advanc'cd life, compelled to de- 
pend upon his o\\ n exc‘rtions for a security against 
absolute indio;en(‘e : and his faculties were ecjual to 
the demand. Touring the last ten years of his life, 
in whicrh Ik^ actually wrote at a ccntain rate per 
line, he com[)os('d some of his nol)lest [n’oductions. 
In the very yi^ar, in which he was strijax'd of the 
laurel, lu' translated tlie ‘ Ijll' of St. Francis Xavier’ 
fi’oin tlu' Fix'nc li of T^. Bouhours. In 1 (190, ap|)eared 
‘ Don Sebastian,’ one of his best tragedies. In 1691, 
lie wrote his ‘ (jleonuau^s,’ whiidi was acted the year 
following; and he concluded his dramatic labours in 
1C9‘1 'vith a tragi-coincciy, of which the unfavour- 
ahlc rece[)tioii must have* convinced him that, seduced 
j)y the lov(‘ of hu re, lie had lingered on the stage 
too long, fn th(‘ last-named year, also, appeared tlie 
' "rjanslatioii of Juvcmal and Persiiis;’ in which the 
first, Ihi rd, sixtii, tenth, and sixti'enth Satires of the 
forinei*, v, ith the A\ liole of tlie latter writer, were 
^ doin'’ l)y Mr. Drvden. To this he prefixed an ex- 
celU'ui Discouirt', as a dedication to tlie Earl of 
Dorset and Middli sc'N.**' 

In 1695 , he puhiished a prose version of Du 
Eresnoy’s * Art ol* I’ainting,’ clfeeted in two months, f 

* Sec the Extracts. This nobleman, tliough ofTicially (as 
Lord Chainberiain ) ()l)liged to withdraw his stipend, liad gene- 
rously continued to Iiini an etpiivalcnt out ot his own estate. 

f Of tliis poem, rilten in l.atin Ilexamotcrs by a french 
painter wdio was horn m the beginning ot the seventeenth cen- 
tury, a version was likewise given in 17.51* by an artist namt?d 
^Vills, in ‘ metre without rhyme,’ as the reader with Mason 

2 I 2 
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with' a preface (which, as he boasts, “ cost him only 
twelve mornings ”) containing a parallel between 


will pronounce it rather than ‘ blank verse,’ when he has read 
the lines with which it opens ; 

* As Painting, Poesy, so similar 
To Poesy be Painting; emulous 
Alike, each to her sister doth refer. 

Alternate change the office and the name ; 

Mute Verse is this, that Speaking Picture call’d:’ 


It encountered, however, subsequently a better fate ; bcin« 
translated into English verse b}' Mr. Mason, and published with 
annotations by Sir Joshua Reynolds, in 1783. 

The Introductory Epistle, from the Translator to the Com- 
mentator, opens as follows: 

‘ When Dryden, worn with sickness, bow’d with years. 

Was doom’d (my friend, let Pity warm thy tears) 

The galling pang oih^penury to feel 
For ill-placed loyaltyand courtly zeal ; 

To icc that laurel, which his brows o’erspread, 

'IVansplanted droop ou Shudwell’s barren head : 

The Bard oppress’d, yet not subdued, by fate 
Eor very bread descended to translate ; 

And be, whose farces, copious as his phrase. 

Could light at will expression’s brightest blaze. 

On Eresnoy’s lay cnqiloy’d his studious hour : 

But niggard there of that melodious power, 

His pen, in haste the hireling task to close, 

'IVausforiiiM the studied strain to careless prose ; 

W hich, fondly lending faith to I'rench pretence, 

Mistook it’s meaning or obsciirecl it’s sense. 

Yet still he |)leased ; for Dryden still iniist please, 

Whelner with artless elegance and ease 

He glides in prose, or from it’s tinkling ciiime 

By vari al pauses purities his rhyme, > 

And mounts on Alaro’s plumes, and soars his heights sublime / 

This artless elegance, this native fire 

Provoked his tuneful heir to strike the lyre; 

Who, proud his numbers with that prose to join, 

Wove an illustrious wreath for Friendship’s shrine.’ 
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painting and Poetry, In praise of this translation, 
pope has addressed a copy of verses to Mr. Jervas. 

In 1697, his version of Virgil, begun in 1694, 
made it’s appearance/*^ The Pastorals are dedi- 
cated to I^ord Clifford, as ‘ the wretched remainder 
of a sickly age, worn out w ith study and oppressed 
witli fortune, w ithout other support than the con- 
stancy and patience of a Christian.’ He adds, that 
he ‘ began this w ork in liis great climacteric.’ ddie 
Life of Virgil, the twf) prefaces to the Pastorals 
and Cieorgics, and all the prose arguments were 
supplied l)y friends ; the preface to the Georgies, in 
particular, by Addison, lie is sup[)osed to have 
gained tw^elve or thirteen hundred pounds by this 
undertaking; as his friends entered into a subscrip- 
tion, at that time an unusual thing, for it’s encou- 
ragement. His ])oetical follower and rival, the 
translator of Homer, availed Inmself far more ad- 
vantageously of the precedent. His son, and his 
bookseller (Tonson), urged him to dedicate the Ver- 
sion to Vfilliam 111,: but such a compliment to one, 
whom he must have regard<‘d as a heretics and an 
asvivj)er, woidd have been too gross a violation of 
consistency. I 

It was after pr(‘j)aring a second edition ol his 
Virgil, tlic.t lie foiiuii himst if still obligi'd to w i’ite for 
daily liread. Scarci'Iy rt‘Iieved from one heavy task, 
he was compelled to hasten to another; and his 
efforts, as it has been obsei’ved, were now stimulated 

* He himRcli* assorts, that ‘ it would require seven years to 
translate Virgil exactly.' 

t This producUuii was censured by Milbourne, according to 
Pope ' the fftireet . d* critics/ because he printed his own version. 
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by a domestic feeliof^, the expected return of his son 
in ill health front Rome. Tn a letter to his bookseller, 
he pathetically remarks, “ If it please (Jod that I 
must die of over-study, I cannot spend my lile better 
than in preserving* his.” It was upon this occasion 
that, on the verge of his .s(*v('nlietli year, worn out 
with study and ojtpressed with fortune, he contracted 
to supply Tonson with ten thousand ver.ses at six- 
pence a line ! and to complete the number, thrf'W in 
his celebrated ‘ Ode.’* He was to have an addi- 
tional ,'50/. on the ap^K’arfmce of a second edition, 
which did not happen, howevc'r, till thiileeii year; 
after his death ! 

The bargain produced, in 1700, his ‘ Faides, An- 
cient and iModern, translated into Wnse from IJoiiici, 
Ovid, Boccaco, and Chaucer.’ 'I'o this, periiaps in's 
most imperfect work, is (u-elixed a critical account ui 
the authors, from whom they avc i'c derivcsl. 

His other coiupositi(»ns, IVeipienily piihlishc'd In 
six volumes of “ AfiMcllanies,’ c(iuiprehend versions 
from the (1 reek and Latin poets; epistles t.» sever,,! 
persons; prologues and epil;;gi.es lo several pl:i)s; 
elegit-s, epita[)hs. and songs. 

His performances in pmse, ix side his tledications, 
prefaces, and controversial v. riliuijs, consist (,f the 

* 7'liis composition, ulilch tlioii^li cominonly to linvo 

been finishuJ at one .sittini:, accoruiny; to cioplovcti him a 

fortnight (and, as Mr. .Malone as.>erts, some weeksj it i.'s imjMt-ssi- 
ble to rc^d, witliout feeling a ptirtion ol‘ tiit' entlmsiasm e\pc* 
rienced during it’s eompo.sitiuii. Had it’s author iiuh’ed neve^ 
written any thing besides, liis name would fiave been inuuorlal- 
It has been set to music more than onee, parlicularly in by 
Handel. It was his second Ode iipt)!! the subject; a ibniier one 
having being composed by him in lf)\s7. 
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Life of Plutarch, and of Lucian, prefixed to the 
translation of those authors^ by several hands ; the 
Life of Polybius, accompanying tlie version of that 
historian by Sir Henry Sheers; and the prefece 
to the M])ialogiie concerning AYomcn’ by William 
Walsh, Esq. 

After having ])een harassed for some years l)y the 
gravel and the gout, he dic‘d of a neglected inflam- 
mation of the foot. May 1, 1701, and was interred 
in Westminster Abl)ey. His widow l.ady Elizabc'th 
Howard, sister of tlie Catholic Earl of llerkslnre, 
whom lie is supposed to have married about 1665, 
with less advantage (fi'om accidental cirenmstan(X's) 
tlian miglit rc’asonabl}’ have lieen anticipated from such 
an alliance, survivt'd him thirteen years, during several 
of which she was a lunatic, having been deprived of 
her senses by a nervous fever in 1701. 

Py tins lady he had three sons, Cliarles,f .Toliii, 

The translation of ‘ riiitarch’s Lives* was given, with great 
Mipcriorit} , by the Langhornes ; yet not without some omissions 
inul incorrectnesses, whieli have been attcm])ted to be supplied 
by the Editor of llie present work. 

'[ Of Charles a lew anecdotes are preserved, ])articularly one 
relative to Ills lather’s funeral, which liowe\cr, as liisproved in 
its leading feature b\" Malone, who denuiMstrates it to have been 
chiefly lahrii’atcd by Mrs. Tluunas, is merely inserted in a note. 

The day alter Dryden’s death, we are told in Wilson’s 
* Memoirs of Congreve,’ the Hishop ot Hochester as Dean ot 
Westminster sent word tr Ins widow, that i\e would make a pre- 
sent oi' the ground and all other abbey-fees for bis interment. 
Lord Halifax likewise, in a message to Lady Lli/abctli and Mr. 
Charles Drydcn, made an oiler lo defray the other expenses of 
the funeral, and aftemard to bestow 500/. upon a monument, 
wliicli w as acccpii d. 

Accordingly, on the Sunday following, the company being 
^Assembled, the corpse was put into a velvet hearse attended by 
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and Erasmus Henry ; all educated at Rome, where 
the second died of a fever. He had translated the 

eighteen mourning coaches. When they were just ready to pro- 
ceed, Lord Jeftbries, the son of the Chancellor, with some of his 
rakish companions riding by, inquired ‘ whose funeral it was,* 
and being told ‘ it was Mr. Dryden*s,* protested ‘ he should not 
be buried in that private manner; but that he would himself, 
with Lady Elizabeth’s leave, have the honour of the interment, 
and would bestow 1000/. on a monument in the Al)bey.’ 

This put a stop to the procession ; while JelFeries, with seve- 
ral of the gentlemen who had alighted from their coaches, went 
up stairs to the lady, tlien sick in her bed ; and on her refusing 
her consent, fell on his knees, vowing ‘ never to rise till his 
request was granted.’ Lady Elizabeth, under a sudden sur- 
prise, fainted away ; upon wdiich the importunate supplicant, 
pretending to have succeeded, ordered the body to be carried to 
the house ol' Mr. Russel an undenaker in Clicapsiilc, and to be 
left there till fartlier orders. In the mean time, the Abbey w^as 
liglited up, the ground opened, and tlie Bishop e.\ peeling the 
corpse. The next day, Mr. Cdiarles Dryden (?xcused his mo- 
ther to him, and to Lord Halifax, by staling the plain matter ot 
fact. 

Three days afterw'ard, Mr. Russel having received no orders, 
'waited on Lord Jeileries, who rcprc.sented it as ‘a drunken frolic;’ 
declared that ‘ he rcncinbercd nothing ol‘ the matter,* and told 
him ‘ he might do what In* pleased with the l)ody.’ L'pon this, 
the undertaker proceeded to consult Lady Elizabeth, wlio de- 
sired a day’s consideration. Her son wrote to T.ord dellerics, 
who answered, that ‘ he knew nothing of the matter, and wonld 
be troubled no more about it.’ He then applied again to Lord 
Halifax, and the Bishop ofRochester ; hut they absolutely refusi'd 
to do any tiling farther in the adiiir. At last Dr. Ciarth, v.Iio 
had been Dryden’s intimate friend, had the corpse conveyed to 
the Colkg i of I’liysicians, and having succe.s.slully proposed a 
Eul).*,criptlon, about three w'eeks afterward jironounced a line 
Latin oration over the body, which was conveyed to West- 
minster Abbey, attc nded by abovi! a hundred coaehes in great 
disorder. The Abbey, on their arrival, was unlighted. No 
organ played, no anthem was sung: the corp.se was preceded 
by only two of the boys, who recited an Ode of Horace^ 
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fourteenth Satire of Juvenal, and wrote a comedy 
entitled, ‘ The Husband his own Cuckold.’ 

Charles, it is said, was a youth of an extremely 
promising genius : he translated the sixth Satire of 
Juvenal, and was the author of some other pieces 
both in prose and verse. His father, with all his 
understanding, believed in judi(;ial astrology,* and 
having cahxilated the nativity of this child, foretold 
several hazards which ho would run of losinjr his 
life at diflerent stag(.*s of it ; exjiressing- his ajipre- 
hensions, that ho would not survive his thii ty third 
or thirty fourth year. "Jlie youtli, it is said (upon 
doubtful authority) did actually meet with the narrow 


{Exegi inomimentnm (cre percnniusy &c.) with each a small candle 
in his hand. 

When the funeral was over, ^Ir. Charles Dryden sent several 
:>ucccssi\e challenges to Lord Jefferies; hut he could never gain 
admittance either for a letter, or for himself Lpon tin's he re- 
solved to watch an opportunity, and brave him to fight, though 
with all the rules of honour, which his Lordship liearing quitted 
the town ; and Dryden never afterward had an opportunity of 
meeting him, though he sought it to his death with the utmost 
application. 

i,)f his notions and practice in this respect, liis letter to his 
sons in Italy (preserved in the lahraiy at l.aiuheth) leaves no 
doubt. In it, after .saying, “ I reinemher the eounst 1 you give 
me in your letter: hut di.-«ibenil)ling, though lawful in some cases, 
is not niy talent. Yet, for your sake, I will struggle with the 
plain openno.ss of my naUirc, and keep in my just resentments 
against that degenerate order. In the mean time, I flatter not 
myself witli any manner of hopes, but do my duty, and suffer 
for Ciodks sake ; being assured, beforeliand, never to he re- 
warcU'd, though the times shouhl alter — he [)roceeds, I oward 
the latter end of this month, September, Charles will begin to 
recover his perfect health, according to his naiirit which, casting 
it I am sure is true ; and all things, hitherto, have hap- 

pened accjrdingly to the very time that Lprcdklcd them, SjX** 

1 
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escapes predicted;* and after having filled the office 
of Usher of the Palace to Pope Clement XL, re- 
turning to England in the thirty fourth year of his 
age was drowned in the Thames at Windsor, in a 
swimming match, in 1704. 

INIr. Drydeu had no monument reared to his me- 
mory for several years : to this Pope alludes, in his 
epitaph intended for Kowe, 

‘ Beneath a rude and nameless stone he lies ; * 

in a note on which we arc informed, that upon 
this hint his tomb was erected by Sheffield Duke of 
Buckingham, and the following couplet composed for 
tlie occasion : 

* This Sheffield raised. The sacred dust below 
Was Drydeu’s once. — The rest who docs not know ? f 


It is one of the principal faults of the Novel, entitled 
‘ Guy Manncrin^,’ that a similar coincidence between an astro- 
loj^ical prediction, involving two or three dates of hazard, and 
it’s fulfilment has not been avoided. The circumstance is not 
cs.scntlal to tlic fable, and it may be mischievous in it’s effect 
upon some feebler minds. 

j — “ W'hat do 3'ou think (says Bisliop Atterbury, in a letter 
to I’ope) of somi' such short in.scription as tlii.s in Latin, which 
niav in a few word.s say all that is to be said of* Dryden, ami yet 
nothing more than he de.serves? 

Johniitii Dnjdcno, 

(\ii Porsis /hi^licana 
Vim snam ac rvnvrcs dchf t, 

Et siquit in poslcruin an^rbitur lande^ 

E.st (uUiuc debit urn j 
J 1 0)1 or is ergo p.y 

To show you that I am as much in earnest in the affair as your- 
self, .somclliing 1 will .sc’iid you too of this kind in English. If 
your design holds, of fixing Dryden’s name only below and his 

G 
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This was, subsequently, changed into the following 
plain inscription : 

J. DRYDEN. 

Naiiis Aug. 9, IfiSl. 

Morltma Mail J, 1701. 

Johannes SheJ/ield, Dux Bnekhighamirnsh, fecit. 

Jn person, Mr. Dryden was a shoi t, fat, florid man, 

I)u.st above, niaj' not lines like tlie.se be graved just under th« 

name ? 

* 'riiis SlicfPieUl raised, to Dryden’s aslics just, 

Here lix’d liis Name, and there his liallowM Bust. 

What else the .^^use in marble iniglit express. 

Is known already: praise would make him less.’ 

Or tliLis, 

* More needs not : wliere acknowledged merits reign, 

Praise is impertinent, and censure vain.’ 

This you will take as a proof ol‘ ny zeal at least; tliough it be 
none oi* my talent lor poetry, Ne.” 

A ‘ J.udus DriUuifticiy or the 'JVars of the British xMuses for 
tlie Death of John Dryden, Esq., «Jce., by the most eminent 
hands in tlie tuo lamous Universities, and by several otliers,’ 
in folio, may elaini the same rharacter. In filty live pages of 
Ivaglisli, ami twenty four of Latin Compositions, there occurs 
iioi one (li:aant approach to a ‘ J^yeulas.' 'Flie only names of 
any celebrity are those ol’ Mr. Digbjr Cotes (suli.'^i'quently Piihiic 
Orator at Oxford) then a \imng -fn?!em:’n sixteen years 
oUlJ’ !h‘\il Iliggoh'':, and Joiin l'.'iilll])s of the Inner 'feinple. 
How little coiuil, eollectivi’ly, to(»r;u’s 

^ Behold, wliere Drydoirs less presumptuous car 
V.'ide o'er the hi 1 is of iLiiory boar 
J'wo eoursers ol etlierca; race. 

With nceks in ihumler clothed ami long-resounding pacc* 

Hark, Ills Iv.imls the lyre explore! 

Bright-eyed h ’nev, liovering o’er, 

Scatters liom her pictured urn 
Thought.^ that breathe aiul uords that burn, 

J3nt ah ! Tis heard no more — ^ ’ 
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corpore quadrato^' as Lord Hailes some years ago 
observed to Mr. Malone, a description which iEneas 
Sylvius applied to James I. of Scotland.” The same 
gentleman remarked, that at one time he wore his 
hair in large quantity, and that it inclined to grey, 
even before his misfortunes;* a circumstance which, 
he said, he had learned from a portrait of Dryden, 
painted by Knellcr, formerly in the possession of the 
late Mr. James West. 

At Will’s Coffee House, where lie presided as 
arbiter in iill literary disputes, his ai*med chair, uJiich 
in the winter Iiad a jirescriptive place by the fire, 
ivas during the summer placed in thi' balcony. 

Congreve, who knew Drydi'ii familiarly, in the 
dedication of his dramatic v/orks to the Duke of 
Newcastle, has represented him, in regard to his 
moral character, as in every resjied not only blame- 
less but amiable. Humane, compassionate, for- 
giving, and friendly; gentle in correcting errors, and 
patient under the* correction of his own ; easy of 
access himseli*, but backward, and difiident, and of all 
men tlie most easy to be repelled in his advances to 
others. From his lilieral notices of hims(‘lf we may 
infer, that ‘ liis conversation was slow and dull, and his 

* Perhaps his Lordship here is not quite accurate. By ‘ be- 
fore his mistortuni's ’ was meant, l)eldre the Kevolution ; but the 
portrait in (jucstion was, probably, of a subsecjiicnt date, hrom 
other documents, liowevc r, it a[)pcars that he liccarne f;rcy be- 
fore he was deprived oftlie laurel. In Riley’s portrait, painted in 
IbS.q, he wears a very large wig: so also in that by Closterman, 
done at a late period. By Tom l^rown bo is always called 
* Little Bayes;' and by Rochester, when he (piarrelled with 
and wished to depreciate him, he was nick-named ‘ Poet Squab * 
The earliest portrait of Dryden, hitherto discovered, is that in 
the Picture Gallery, Oxford ; but the painter is not known. 
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humour saturnine and reserved. He has, also, been 
censured, as boasting of his familiarity with the 
great; but he has never been accused of being an 
auxiliary of crime, or charged with any personal 
compliances imvvortliy of a respectable character. 
He abetted vice and vanity only witli his pen, of 
which he lived to repent, and to testify Ins repent- 
ance. As to his prose, adds Congreve, it liad aU 
the clearness imaginable, together with all the noble- 
ness of expression ; all tlie graces and ornaments 
proper and peculiar to it, without deviating into the 
language or the diction of poetry. I have heard him 
frecjuently own with pleasure, that ‘ if he had any talent 
for English prose, it \v as owing to his having often read 
the writings of tlie great Arciibishoji 'I'iHotson.’ His 
versification, and Ids numbers, he could learn of nobody; 
for he first possessed tliosc^ talents in perfection in our 
tongue. Ill his juunns Ids diction is, wlicrever his 
subject reejuires it, S(j sublimely and truly jioetical, 
that it’s essence, like that of jmre gold, cannot be 
destroyeil. What he lias done in any one species or 
distinct kind of \\ ritiiig, would have lieen sufficient 
to have acipdn d him a great name. If he had 
written nothing but his jirefaces, or nothing but his 
songs or his jrrologucs, t-ach of them v ould have entitled 
him to tho prefiaeiUH' and distinction oi excelling in 
his kind. It may lie proper to observe, that Con- 
greve, in drawing tliis character, dischaigcd an ob- 
ligation imposed upon him by it's subject in these 
lines : 


‘ Be kind tc niy remains: and, O! defend. 
Against your judgement, your departed Iricnd; 
Let not the insulting foe my fume pursue, 

But shade those laurels which descend to you.* 
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Dryden was a man of various and extensive, rather 
than of deep and accurate, aetiuireincnts. He could 
not, as Johnson remarks, like Milton or Cowley have 
rendered his name illustrious merely by liis learning. 
Anxious to display all tliat he possessed, lie abounds 
in allusions derived from every brancli of scrientific 
and scholastic knowledge at tliat time in vogue ; 
without any very ( orrect regard to the proprieties 
either of time, })laee, or person.^' In translation, he is 
frequently unfaithful to his author, lioth in sense and 
in character, or what may Ix^ called costume, llis 
dramas are distinguished rather by their w it (and, it 
must Ix' added, by thc‘ir immorality) Jorce, and 
majesty, than hy their adliereuce to nature, h'vw of 

* Ilencc ill tlie Ciuarclian, Xo 110, where he is characterist il 
however as a ‘‘ poet, whose very faults have more beauty in 
thorn than the most elaborate compositions of many more correct 
WTitors,’' he is justly censured ibr having made his Cleomenes ac- 
quainted w'ith the Copcrnican hypothesis two thousand years lic- 
forc it’s invention ; and for liaving introtluced in his ‘ Don Sebas- 
tian,’ as addressed to an I'mperor of llarhary, allusions to the 
Gorgon, 11) dra, 1 /ion’s Skin and Distaffuf 1 Jcrculcs, and the “pro- 
digy of Thebes,” llie divided flame of tlie two deceased brothers ; 
which his Majesty, however, in some degree appears to justify by 
references equally learned to (’admus, Semele, Cupid, <.vc. 
Ilis broth.ei’, likewise, with not less ingenuity speaks familiarly 
of the ‘ twins of i a da.’ 'I’he ^lufti indeed, who names Ximenes, 
Albornoz, and Wolsey, and Iiears himself \\ ilhont surprise 
called hy l)ora\ first I’haeton and then Arcliimcdes, it is sug- 
gested hy Addison in allbcled excuse for the J’oe t, was “ not only 
versed in the law <d' Mahomet, but acquainted with all kinds ol 
polite learning!” 'i’hc C-ritic concludes with seriously npre- 
hending tlie impure raillery of the virtuous ( )eUivia in her dia- 
logue with Cleopatra, the ineonsisteucy of the loose Dolalu ll.i 
in suddenly assuming the sentiments of revc'aled religion, and 
the impropriety ol' thoughts in the sjieeches of Aurcnge-/ebc and 
his lanpress. “ Dryden is generally,” he perhaps too gene- 
rally liimstdf observes, “ wrong in his scntinicnfs.” 
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them, in consequence, survive : his ‘ Spanish Friar,’ 

‘ Don Sei)astian,’ and ‘ All for Love,’ to which we 
may perhaps add his ‘ Conquest of Granada,’ are the 
only ones. As a general poet, he stands unrivalled 
in point of versification ; for, though more coi-rect- 
ness in the formation of the rhyme-couplet has since 
been attained, for fullness and variety of liarmony 
and the free flow of his numbers he has never had an 
equal. 'J’he sense often overflows to a third, often 
a lengthened, line witli fine effect ; anti trijilets and 
alexandrines, pc'rhaps however somewhat too fre- 
quently introduced, diversify the measure of his 
compositions. 'J’lu? poetical cJiarac-ter t)f liis diction 
is not less striking tlian the harmony of his verse ; 
and more felicities of expression are found in Dry- 
<{en’s pages, than in those of any other writer. 
Amidst all his splentlor tliere is, also, a familiarity of 
ianguage, sometimes sinking to coarseness, but often 
conducing to wonderful strcngtli. There is scarcely 
any species of poetiy, in w liich he has not excelled. 
ri(? delights most, however, in the grand and 
swelling, which is occasionally urged to bombast.* 

His ])rose stile, easy, elegant, animatcxl, various, 
energetic, and so far idiomatic as to afford perhaps 
the best specimen of geiniiiu^ English, is chiefly ex- 
hihitc'd in the critical essays prefixed to many of his 
W'orks. Tln'se are performances of extraordinary 
vigour and compri :u iision of mind, abounding in 
just thoughts beautifully elucidated, and bearitjg tlie 

* y\ detailed display of bis poetical cbaracter is given by 
Dr. Johnson, with a sagacity o. discrimination and a felicity ot 
expression, w'hicU transcend all praise: and in Dr. Beattie’s 
Works the reader tvill find an able comparison ol the versification 
of Drydcaand Pope. Sec, also, the Life of Pope. 
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strong stamp of his peculiar genius. Though aa 
written in haste, and consequently without the ac- 
curacy which would now be required in similar 
compositions, th(>y may be deemed effusions rather 
than regular treatises, they greatly contributed to 
the advancing and improving of the national taste. 
He may almost be pronounced, indeed, the Father of 
English CIriticism. 

His repxitation has lost nothing by age. He is 
still reganU’d as one of the heroes of our national 
poetry, whicJi {)crhaps docs not own more than two 
or three names of great(;r celebrity: 

Drvden, savs the author t)f the ‘ Calamities of 
Aiithoi's,’ was no master of tlie ])athetic ; yet never 
were compositions more jiatfietic than the prefaces, 
which this great man has transmitted to posti^rity ! 
Opening all tlic feelings of liis lu'art, he makes us 
live, as it were, among his domestic sorniws. By 
Johnson he is censured for sa} iiig, he has few 
thanks to jiay his stars, that h(» was l)orn among 
Englishmen.” — \\ hat, if he felt the dignity of the 
character Avhich he supported ; dare wc* Idaine his 
frankness? If the age be ungenerous, shall contem- 
poraries escape the scourge' of the great author, wlio 
feels lie is addressing another age, which he doubts 
not will he more just to his de.serts? To Johnsons 
charge of his self-comincndation, his ^ diligence* in 
reminding the Avorld of his nu'i’its, and expressing 
witli vc*y little scruple his high o[)inion eif his own 
powers,’ he shall himself sufiply the answer: It is 
a vanity coininon to all writc'rs, to over-value their 
own productions ; and it is bettor for me to own this 
failing in myscir, than the world to do it. for me. 
For what other reason have I s[)ont my life in iiuch 
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an unprofitable study? A\Tiy am I grown old in seek- 
ing so barren a reward as fame ? Tlie same parts and 
application, which have made me a poet, might have 
raised me to any honours of the gown, which are 
often given to iiuai ol' as little learning and less 
honesty than myself.” 

How feelingly dot's Whitehead paint the situation 
of Drydcn in his okl age ! 

‘ Yet lives the man, how wild soe’er his aim, 

Would madly barter Fortune’s smiles for fame; 
Well-pleased to shine, through each recording page, 

Tlie hapless Dryden of a sIiaineLss age? 

Ill-fated Bardl where’er thy name ajipears. 

The weeping verse a sad ineinento hears. 

All! what avail’d th’ enormous hla/e between 
Thy dawn of glory and t!iy closing scene ; 

When sinking nature ask’d our kind repairs. 

Unstrung the nerves, and silver’d o’er the hairs; 

When staid Reflexion came untalTd at last, 

And grey Experience counts each folly past I ’ 

The following is a list of his hiiuktous dramatic 
productions ; 

1. The Wild Gallant, a Comedy, revised and 
printed in 16G9. 

2. The Uival Ladies, a Tragi-Coinedy in rhyme, 
1664, with a dedication to the Liirl of Orrery (him- 
self a writer of rliy ining tragedies) in ilet'ence of that 
species of composition. 

3. The Indian Linperor, or tlic Conquest of 
Mexico by tin' Spaniards, a Tragedy in rhyme also, 
intended as a sctpiel to the ‘ Indian Ciiieenf in which 
he had previously assisted Sir Robert Howard, * 

1667. 

* Of thig circumstance, notice was given by hills distributed at 
the door of the theatre ; an expedient ridiculed in the * Ue* 

VOL. IV. 3 K 
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4 . Feigned Innocence, or Sir Martin Mar-all, a 
Comedy, 1668 (giv^en, as Donne asserts, to Drydeii 
by the Duke of Newcastle) derived principally from 
Moliei'e's ‘ Etourdi' 

5. Secret Love, or the Maiden Queen, a Tragi- 
Comedy ; of wliich the serious part is founded on the 
History of Cleobuline, tiueen of Corinth. 

6. The Tenij)est, or the Enchanted Island, a Co- 
medy, altered and enlarged (chiefly, however, by Sir 
William Davenaiit) from Shakspeares Tempest, 1670. 
In this, to the original monster Calil)an, is added a 
sister-monster, Syeorax ; and to Miranda, who had 
never seen a man, is introduced a lover, who had 
never seen a woman. 

7. An Evening's Lov<% or the Mock Astrologer, a 
Comedy, 1671 ; taken l*or the most |>a]t from ('or- 
neille’s Le Feint ylstro/oguc^ INIolieie's Depii A man- 
reu.i\ and Les Prccicu-ses liidiciilcs. It’s elahoralc 
Preface contains many just remarks on the Eatluis 
of the English Drama. 

8. IViannic' l.ov(\ or the Royal iVIartyr, a TVa- 
gedy in rliviiie, 167-; c(nilaining, with many pa 
sages ol’ str(‘ngth and elegance*, many also of rant and 
fustian. ^I'liis latter eharaeteristic was owing, [jcr- 
haps, prinei[)ally to their being rhymed ; a circum- 
stance, wliich operated unfavouraldy upon the taste 
botli of the author and of his audi(*Mee. 

9. 10. The CuiKjuest of (iranada by the Spaniards, 
in two l\arts, 167-; two Tragi -(!om(?dies,^' of which 

hearsal,* wliore Bayes relates how many reams o(‘ paper he 
printed, in order to “ instil iiito tlie audienc e some c'onceptinn ol 
the plot.^’ A vehement delence of dramatif'. rliyme is prefixed, 
in confutation of’ Howard's iVefacc to his ‘ Rukc of hernia.' 

♦ These Plays are written in rhyme. To the* first is prefixed 
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the story is to be found in Mariana’s History of Spain, 

XXV. 18 . 

11. Marriage A-la-Mode, a Comedy, 1673; dedi- 
cated to the Earl of Rochester, whom yt^t tradition 
represents as his enemy, and whom he certainly men- 
tions with disrespect in the Preface to his Translation 
of Juvenal. 

12. The Assignation, or Love in a Nunnery, a 
Comedy ; which according to Langbaine was damned, 
and as the aiitlior himself expresses it, ‘ succeeded ill 
in the rej>resentation,’ 1673. 

13. Amboyna, a I'ragedy ; founded chiefly upon 
tlie cruelty of tlie Hutch tow ard our countrymen at 
Amboyna, A. 1) 161H; 1673. 

14. The Stat(' of Innocence, or the Fall of Man, 
an Opera, 1674; dedicated to the Duchess of York, 
to w hom the author pays tlu' follow ing extravagant 
compliment : Your person is so admirable, that it 
can scarcely re ceive any addition w ben it shall be 
gloritied ; and your soul, winch shines through it, 
finds it of a suhstane'e so n(*ar her own, that slu' w ill 
be pleased to pass an age w ithin it, and to be confined 
to such a palace.” 

15. The Mistaken Hnsl)and, a Comedy of low^ hu- 
mour, on tlie modi'! oi‘ Plautus' .MctKCchtni : not w rit- 
ten, how^ever, by Diydeii (as Air. I^angbaine informs 
us) but only adopted as an orphan, which iniglit w ell 
deserve the eliarity oi a scene lie bestow ed upon it, 
1675. 

an ‘ Essay on Heroic Elays r and to the second, an ‘ Essay on 
the Dramatic Poetry 4* tI'«o East Age.’ 

* To this piece, of which tlie subject is taken from INIilton’s 
‘ Paradise Lost,’ is prefixed an ‘ Apology for Heroic Poetry and 
Poetic Licence.’ 


2 K 2 
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16. Aurenge-zebe, or the Great Mogul, a Tragedj 
in heroic verse, 1676. The story is related at large 
in Tavernier’s Voyages to the Indies, I. 2. 

17. All for Love, or tlie V^orld Well I.ost, a Tra^ 
gedy, 1678, founded upon Shaks|>eare’s ‘Antony and 
Cleopatra/ and dedicated to the Earl of Danby ; the 
only Play whicdi, as he himself asserts, he wrote for 
himself: the rest uere given to the j)eople. In point 
of regularity and harmony, it may justly be considered 
as one of the nol>lest specimens of English poetry. 
The scene between Ai^tony and Wmtidius, in the 
first act, was his [)ai*lieular favmirite ; and he could 
not but admire his own Cleopatra on the water : 

* Her galley down the silvx'r Cydnus row’d, 

The tackling silk, tlie streamers waved with gold. 

The gentle winds were lodged in purple sails ; 

.Her nymphs like Nereids round her couch were placed, 
VV’’here she, another sea-born Venus, lay. — 

She lay, and leant her check upon her hand, 

And cast a look so languishingly sweet, 

As if secure of all beholders’ hi'urts, 

Neglecting she could take ’em. Boys, like Cupids, 
r tijtood tanning with their painted wings tlie winds. 

That play’d about her face: but, it‘she smiled, 

A darting glory seem’d to blaze abroad, 

That men’s desiring eyes were never wearied, 

But hung upon the object ! I'o soft flutes 
The silver oars kejit time, and while they play'd, 

Tlie hearing gave new pleasure to the ^ight, 

And both to tliouglit- ’Twas heaven, or somewhat more. 
For she so charm’d all hearts, that gazing crowds 
Stood panting on the shore, and wanted breath 
To give their welcome voice.’ (Aci III.) 

18. Troilus and (T( >.sida, or found out too 

late, a ^JVagedy alUavd from Slialvsj)carc,''' and pub 

* The plot was originally taken, by Chaucer, from the Lati» 
verse of one Lollius, a Lombard. 
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lished, with a Preface concerning the Grounds of Cri- 
ticism in Tragedy, in 1679- 'J’o this, as I.angbaine 
observes, he added several new scenes, and oven im- 
proved what he l)om)wed from the original. The 
last scene in the third act is a master-piece. 

19. The Kind Kee[K^r, oi' ]\lr. larnherham, 1680; 
a Comedy so hitter upon the kt>c‘pers about town 
(says Langhaine, wlio .seldom lavtairs tlie author) 
that “ all the old lechers were uj) in arms against 
it, and, though his best comedy, damned it the 
third night.” 'fhe ostensible objection was, it’s in- 
decency. 

20 . The Spanish fiiar,'' or tlie Double Discoveiy, 
a Tragi-Comedy written against the Pajnsts, 1681; 
(uninent fin- the hajipy coalition of it's two j)lots, and 
for the real power both of it's serious and it’s risible 
parts, and highly finished as well in language as in 
character. It still keeps ])ossession of the stage. 

21. The Duke of Guise, a 'fragcdy, l68fl; pro- 
fessedly coini)os<'d in behalf of tlu* Duke of Y'ork, 
wliose succi'ssion was then opposed. 

22. Albion and Albanius, an allegoncal Opera ; in- 
tended to expose the Marl of Shaftesbury and the 
Whig party, 1685. ll.appc'uing to be first performed 
on the day iipon v hitrh the Duke of jMonmouth landed 
in the west, from the public consternation it ran hut 
six nights. 

23. Don Sebastian, King of Portugal, a Tragedy, 
1690 ; generally estecmetl the first, or the second, 
of his ch’amatic performaiices : not because it has 

* The author u'a- al'tci waitl, it is said, so much concerned for 
having ridiculed tfie character of the Iriar, that it impaired his 

hcaltlt. 
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individual passages of finer writing, or even because 
it’s story is of a more prol)able and interesting descrip- 
tion, but because it contains one or two whole scenes 
of unadulterated nature. “ Dryden’s talent,” says an 
admirable critic upon tlicatrical subjects,^" “ was cer- 
tainly not dramatic ; and as he liai)})cncd to light on 
an age, whose taste was vicious and afiected, the Avant 
of true j)owej s for tlu* stage sulfcrcd him to fall in 
Avith tlie errors of tlic lime : so that most of his tra- 
gedies, Avith their overwrought language and h(Toism, 
are little better tlian so inueli gigantic boy’s play. 
‘ Don Sebastian,’ however, was writtem after the Re- 
volution, wlicii tlu‘ nc('essity to j)lease a vicious tasn^ 
had gone hv, and ihv autJior Avas attentive to use his 
slagoknow ledg(‘ in aid of his better judgement. He, 
accordingly, seems to liave resolved upon pleasing both 
liimsc'lf and liis andi(‘nc<* in the best possible jnanner, 
and to have g»)ne about liis task an itli all the ardor 

* Hunt’s ‘ Tlicatrical Examiner,’ No. 12,3. Happily too 
does llic same critic cliaractcrise, in tiic same paper, tlie strength 
and beauty of Dryden’s lyrical compositions; “They have net 
the fahey ot Shakspeare or Heaumont and Fletcher, nor the com- 
placent cuuitlincss of Waller, nor the idiomatic ease and fami- 
liarity of Ih ior; hut a stateliness and liarniony,a certain princely 
coruIesceri>ion of power, peculiar to thems(‘I\es, and quite pro- 
vocative of the mu.^ieiarfs march and accompaniment. His two 
divine Odes on St. Oecilia’s Day need not he instanced; hut 
such, among a varit ty of small pieces, are his ‘ C'ome if you 
dare,’ liis ‘ Fail- .Stranger,’ tiie dance and music itself of 
High state a ml honours to others impart, 

I’ut give me y^iiir heart : 

That treasure, that tieasure alone, 

I heg for my own,” 

and, above all, the magnificent and appalling song upon Jealousy, 
with it’s impassioned burthen,” 
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of a renovated youth, which retained nothing of age 
but it’s experienc e. The ground-work of his story, 
that of a King, who had vanished from his defeated 
army and was never seen afterward, is at once ro- 
mantic and liistoi ical ; tlie most original and extreme 
of the chamctc rs, Dorax, is at the? same time the 
truest to nature : and if, as lie tells us in the Dedica- 
tion, lie hazarded some novelties of language founded 
upon classical and foreign idioms, the result proves 
that lie hazarded well; for tliey are no longer dis- 
cernible by tlie gcmeral eye, hut have grown into and 
become part of tlie no 1 )le striieture of our habitual 
English. I^pon tlu' whole, thongli the had liabits of 
former days occasionally interfered in the comiiositioii, 
‘ Don Sebastian’ is a noble play, and may stand first 
in the list of tliose wliic li have not absolutely been 
struck out of the pure lu'at of nature, like Shakspeare’s 
juid some of tlu' old dramatists’. It is tlie triumph 
ef nature' over a [lowerfiil intelk'ct, which eventually 
supplied by it's own experience and jndgenu nt what 
it had not ivceived freau gc'iiius and taste. As to the 
comic’ part, it is like most of Dryden’s comedies, des- 
picable enough, '^rinux' is no autlior, tor wliom one 
feels so much huiniliatc’d in this vcspc'ct — not even 
Massinger: for iMas>inger was a less gilted writer, 
and is of compjiratively obscure reputation ; while 
Dryden fills a prominent and inajestie part in the 
train of tiiir native poets, and wlien you (‘omo upon 
him in tlieso moments of ribaldry and buffoonery, the 
contrast gives you uiimiiiglcd mortification.’ 

2L King AiHiur, or the British W'oitliy, an Opera, 
1691. This congeries of extravagant iiicidciits has 
recently been revived, with alterations, as a musical 
drama. 
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25. Amphitryon, or the Two Sosias, a Comedy, 
taken from Plautus and Molierc, I69I ; which suc- 
ceeded well on it’s first appearance, and was revived 
by Dr. Hawkesworth in 1756. 

26. Cleomcnes, the Spartan Hero, a Tragedy, pre- 
ceded by Ci'eech’s ‘ Life of Cleomenes,’ from Plutarch. 
This l>lay was, at first, {)rohil)ited by the Lord Cham- 
berlain ; but upon farther examination being found 
innocent of any design to satirise the government, it 
was licensed, and had a great inin. In the Preface 
the author observes, as ‘ a foolisJi ol)jection of the 
.sparks,’ that Cleomenes did not accept ('assandra’s 
favours : “ They woidd not havi' refusetl a fair lady. 
I grant, they woidd not ; but let them grant me, that 
they are no heroes : ” and, lastly, 

27- I/Ove 'J'rininphant, or Nature will prevail, a 
Tragi- Comedy, 1693, which like his first met but 
with inditferent success; though in many jiarts the 
genius of it’s author breaks out, especially in the dis- 
covery of Al))honso’s successful love, and in it’s very 
affecting catastrophe.* 

Of recent editions of Dryden, may be named that 
of his Prose Works by Malone, in 4 vols. Hvo., 1800; 
of his Poetical Works, w ith Warton’s Notes, l»y Todd, 
in 4 vols. 8vo., 1812; and of his whole Works, in 
18 vols. 8vo., 1808, by Walter Si ott. 

From the exquisite Dedication of his translation of 
.Juvenal to the Earl of Dorset and Middlesex (liable, 


• In this list, the ‘ Inelian Queen,’ written in conjunction with 
Howard, and the ‘ tF.dipus’ (a Tragedy, founded on 8ophock‘.s 
and Seneca, and pronouncetl by Langbainc ‘ one of the best tra- 
gedies extant ’) of which be furnished Lee with the first and 
third acts, arc not included. 
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however, to some deductions on account of his 
limited acquaintance with works of litei^ature, his 
confident reliance on his own powers, and his profane 
adulation of his patron-") a jiortion is extracted, of 
great elegance and interest. After having called 
Jonson’s Verses to tlie Memory of Shakspeare an 
insolent, sparing, and invidious panegyric,” and made 
what he himself pronounces ^ a tedious digression from 
satire to heroic poetry,’ he proceeds : 

‘ But if you will not excuse it l)y the tattling qua- 
lity of age, wliicJi, as Sir William Davenant says, is 
always narrative, yet 1 hope tlu* usefidnc'ss of what 
I have to say on this siilyeet u ill ((ualiiy the remote- 
ness of it ; and this is the last tinu^ I will eoinmit the 
crime of Pr('faces, or troul)le tlie world w ith my no- 
tions of any thing that relates to v(‘rs(\ I have then, 
as you see, observed tlie failings of many great wits 
among the moderns, who have attem])ted to write 
an epic poem ; beside these or the like animadver- 
sions of lliein, or otlier men, there is yet a farther 
reason given, why they cannot possibly succeed so 
well as the am ients, even though we could allow them 
not to be inferior either in genius, or learning, or the 
tongue in whiih they write, or all tlacse other wou- 
derfid cpialifieatious w hicli are iieeessarv to tlie form- 
iug of Ji true accomplished heroic poet. 1 he fault 
is laid on our religion : they say, that ‘ Cliristianity 
is not capable of those embellishments, which are 
aflbrek'd in the belief of those ancient heathens. 

* Speaking of liis Lorilsliip’s talents tor verse, he says, 
“ We cannot subf entirely without your writing, any more (1 
almost say) than ihe world without t!)e daily course ot ordinary 
Providence/^ 
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* And it is true that, in the severe notions of our 
faith, the fortitude of a Christian consists in patience, 
and suffering for the love of God whatever hardships 
can bcfal in the world ; not in any great attempts, or 
in performance of those enterprises which the poets 
call heroic, which are commonly the eflects of inte- 
rest, ostentation, pride, and worklly honours : that 
humility and resignation arc our prime virtues, and 
that these include no action but that of the soul; 
whereas, on the contrary, an lieroic poem recjuires to 
it’s necessary tlesign, and as it's last perfection, some 
great action of w ar, the accomplishment of some ex- 
traordinary undcTtaking, whhh requires the sticngth 
and vigour f»f the body, the duty of a soldier, the 
capacity and prudence of a general; and, in short, as 
much, or more of the active virtue, than tlu' suffir- 
ing. But to this the answ'er is very obvious, (iod 
has placed us in our several stations : tlie virtues o’ 
a private Christian are patiimce, rbedieiice, submis- 
sion, and the like; but those of a magistrate, or a 
general, or a king are (trudence, counsel, active for- 
titude, coercive powt'r, aweful commaiuis, and tiu' 
exercise of magnanimity as well as justice*. So that 
this objection hinders not but that an epic poem, or 
the heroic action r»f some gnat commander, ( nter- 
prised for the common g(»0(i and honour of the Chris- 
tian cause, and ex< ( iited happily, may be as w ell 
written now as it w as of old by tlu* heatliens ; pro- 
vided the pcet be endued w ith the same talents, and 
the language though not of e«p»al dignity, yet as 
nearly approaching to it as our modern l)arbarisin w ill 
allow*; w hich is all that can Iw; expected from our own 
or any other now extant, though more refined, and 
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therefore we are to rest contented with that only in- 
feriority, which is not possibly to be remedied. 

« I wish I could as easily remove that other diffi- 
culty, which yet remains. It is objected by a great 
French critic, as well as an admirable poet, yet liv- 
ing, and whom I have mentioned with that honour 
which his merit exacts from me (I mean Boileau) 
that ‘ the macliines of oor Christian religion, in heroic 
poetry, are much more feeble to siipjKjit tlie weight 
than those of heathenism.’ Their doctrine, grounded 
as it w as on ridiculous faldes, n as yet the belief of 
the two victorious monarchies, Grecian and Ro- 
man. Tlu'ir gods did not only interest themselves in 
the event ol' w ars, wJiich is iIk* effect of a superior 
Providence; hut also espoused the several parties in 
a visible corporeal des('cnt, managed their intrigues, 
and fought theii* battles somelliiies in opposition to 
each other: thougli \drgil (more discreet than Homer 
in that last parti: ular) has coiileuled himself with the 
partiality of his deities, ihidr iavours, tJieir eounsels 
or commands to those w hose cause tJiey had espoused, 
without l)ringing tlu'in (o ilu* out rageousiioss of blows. 
Now our religion (says he) is deprived of tlie greatest 
part of those machines; at least, tin? most sliiiiiiig in 
epic poetry. Though St. Michael, in Ariosto, seeks 
out Discoi d to send l!(T among the Pagans, and finds 
her in a convent of iViars Avhere jieace should reign, 
which indeed is fine satire; and Satan, in Tasso, 
excites Solymaii to an attempt h}' night on the Chris- 
tian camp, and brings an host of devils to his assist- 
ance : yet the Archr»ngcl, in the former example, 
wlicn Discord was restive and woulil not be drawn 
from her belo\ed monastery with fiiir words, has the 
whip hand of her, drags her out witli many striiies. 
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sets her in God’s name about her business, and 
makes her know the difference of strength betwixt a 
nuncio of heaven and a minister of hell. Tlie same 
Angel, in the latter instance from Tasso (as if (iod had 
never another messenger belonging to the court, but 
was confined like Jnj^iter to Mercury, and Juno to 
Iris) when he sees liis time, lliat is, when half of the 
Christians are already killed, and all the rest arc in a 
fair w ay of being routi'd, stickles betwdxt the re- 
mainder of God’s host and the race of fiends; pulls 
the devils baikwaid by the tails, and drives them 
from tlieii* ejuarry ; or otherw ise the whole business 
had misearried. and Jerusalem remiiined untaken. 
Uiis, says Roileau, is ‘ a very unefjual match for the 
poor d(wils, w ho ari* sure to come by the w^orst of it 
in the coml)at ; for nothing is more easy, than for an 
Almighty Pouer to Ining his old rebi'Is to reason 
when he pleases: (consequently, wliat pleasure, wlnit 
entertainment <;an be raised from so j)itil'ul a ma- 
chines w hen' w e see the success ol’ the battle from 
the very beginning of it ; unk'ss that, as w e are 
CJiristians, we are glad that we have gotten (Jod on 
our side to maul our euernies, w hen Wf cannot do the 
work ourselves ? Tor, if the poet krV given the 
faithful more rourage% w liidi had cot . him nothing, 
or at least had made tliem exceed the J’urks in 
numher, then he might fiave gained the victory 
for us Christians without interesting Heaven in the 
quarrel; and that with as mueh ease, and as little 
credit to the con([uei*or, as when a party of one 
hundred soldiers defeats another w hich consists only 
of fifty 

• Tills reasoning, surely, applies to the Vuhnnia Arma^ the 
Stygian immersions, &c. of the classical Jicrocs. 
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* Tins, my Lord, I confess is such an ar^iment 
against our modern poetry, as cannot he answered by 
those mediums which have been used. We cannot 
hitherto boast, thfit our religion has furnished us with 
any such macliines, as have made the strengtli and 
beauty of the ancient buildings. 

‘ But wliat if 1 venture to advance an invention 
of my own, to supply the manifest defects of our nev/ 
writers ? I am sufficiently sensible of iny weakness ; 
and it is not very probable that 1 slioidd succeed in 
such a project, whereof 1 have not had the least liint 
from any of my predecessf)rs tlu‘ poets, or any of 
their seconds and coadjutors the critic s. Yet we see 
the art of w ar is improved in sieges, and ne\v instru- 
ments of death are invented daily : something new in 
philosophy and mechanics is discovered almost every 
year ; and the science of former ages is improved by 
the succeeding. I w ill not detain )'ou w ith a long 
preamble to that Avliich better judges w ill, perhaps, 
conelude to bo little w orth. 

It is this, in short, tliat (Christian poets have not 
hitherto lieen acqiuiinted witli tlieir own strength. 
If they had s 'erched the Old Yestament as they 
ought, they ' there have fonnd V.\e inaeliines 

whicdi are propc * lor their work ; and those more cer- 
tain in lli(‘ir effect, than it may he the New Testa- 
ment is in the rules sufiicieiit for salvation, '^fhe 
perusing of one chapter in the Projihec y of Daniel, 
and accommodating what there tliey find w itli the 
principles of Platonic philosophy as it is now’ (Chris- 
tianised, would have the ministry (d* angels as strong 
an engine for the Avorking np of heroic poetry in our 
religion, as that of the aiu'ients has been to raise 
theii’s by all the fables of their gods, which Avere 
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received for tniths by only the most ignor/yit and 
weakest of the people. 

‘ It is a doctrine almost universally received by 
Christians, as well Protestants as Catliolics, thiii there 
are Guardian Angels appointed by God Almighty as 
his vicegerents for the protection and government 
of cities, })rovinces, kingdoms, and monarcliics ; and 
those as v ell of heathens, as of true believers. All 
this is so {)Iainly proved from those texts of Daniel, 
that it admits of no farther controversy. The Prince 
of the Persians, and that other of the (Jrecians, are 
gi'anted to be the guardians and protecting ministers 
of tliose enij)ires. It cannot be denied, that tliey 
were opposite, and resisted one anotlu r. St. 3Iichael 
is mentioned by his name, as the patron of the Jews ; 
and is now taken l)y the Christians, as the protect(»r 
general of our religion. ''Jlicsv tutilar genii, wdio 
presided ove r the several peo\)le and regions com- 
mitted to their charge, wi re u atchfid over them lur 
good, as far as tlieir commissions could possibly ex- 
tend. The general purpose and design of all v as, 
certainly, tlie service oi’ their great Chi'ator. But it 
is an undoubted truth that, for ends best known to 
the Ahniglity iMajesty ol* 1 leaven, bi.s j)ro\ idenlial 
designs for the benefit of his creatures, (or the deixis- 
ing and punishing of some nations and the exaltation 
and tem{)oral reu ard of othei s, were not wholly known 
to these his ministers: else uhy those factious qiuu*- 
rels, coiitioversies, and battles among themselves, 
when they are all united in tlie same design, the ser- 
vice and honour of tlieir common Master ? But being 
instructed only in the gimeral, and zealous of tlu 
main design, and as finite (Kings not admitted into 
the sea’ets of government, the last ivsorts of Provi- 
1 
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dence,\^ capable of discovering the final purposes of 
God, who can work good out of evil as he pleases 
and irresistibly sways all manner of events on earth, 
directing them finally for the best to his creation in 
general and to the ultimate end of his own glory in 
particular ; they must, of necessity, lie sometimes igno- 
rant of the means conducing to those ends, in which 
alone they can jar and o[)j)ose each other : one an- 
gel, as we suppose the Prince of Persia, as he is 
calletl, judging that it would be more for God’s ho- 
nour and the benefit of his jieople that the Median 
and Persian monarchy, when delivered from the Ba- 
bylonish captivity, should still be uppermost ; and the 
patron of the Grecians, to whom the will of God 
might lie more particularly revealed, contending on 
the other side for the l isc of Alexander and his suc- 
cessors, who wore. apjMjintcd to j.unish the backsliding 
Jew^s and thereby to put them in mind of their of- 
fences, that tliey might rej)ent and become more vir- 
tuous and more obsei vtuit of the law revealed. But 
flow far these controversies and appearing enmities of 
those glorious creatures may be canied, how these 
oppo.'.itions may best be managed, and by w hat means 
conducted, is not my business to sliow or determine: 
these tilings must be left to the invention and judge- 
ment of the poet ; if any of so liappy a genius be now 
living, or any future age can produce a man, wdio 
being (onversant in tht' philosophy of Plato, as it is 
now accommodated to Christian use — for (as Vu’gil 
gives us to understand by his examjile) he is the only 
proper jH'rson of all others for an epic poem, who to 
his natural endowments of a large invention, a ripe 
judgement, and a sti’ong memory has joined the 
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knowledge of the liberal arts and sciences, par- 
ticularly moral philosoj)hy, the mathematics, geogra- 
phy, and history, and with aH these qualifications is 
bom a poet ; knows and can practise the variety of 
numbers, and is master of the language in wliich he 
writes — if such a man, I say, be now arisen, or shall 
arise, I am vain enough to tliink that I hawe proposed 
a model to him, by which he may build a nobler, a 
more beautiful, and more perfect poem than any yet 
extant since the ancients. 

‘ There is another part of these machines yet want- 
ing ; but, by what I have said, it would have been 
easily supplied by a judicious writer. He could not 
have failed to add tin? opj)Osition of ill sjurits to the 
good. They havt; also their design, ever o])posite to 
that of Heaven ; and this alone has, hitherto, been tlic 
practice of the modems : but this imperfect systcoii, 
if I may call it such, which 1 have given, will ifi- 
finitely atlvance and carry farther that hypothesis of 
the evil spiiits contending with the good. For, Ix'ing 
so much weaker since their fall than those bh'ssed 
beings, they are yet supposed to have a permitted 
power of (lod, of acting ill, as from their own de- 
praved nature they have always the will of designing 
it : a great testimony of which w e find in Holy Writ, 
when God Almighty sidfered Satan to ajipear in the 
holy synod (d' the angels (a thing not hitherto (h'awn 
into example by any of the j)oets) and also gave him 
.power ovc/ all things belonging to his servant Job. 
excepting only life. 

‘ Nojv, what these wdeked spirits cannot comi)as-. 
by the vast dis[)roportion of their forces to those ol 
tlie superior Ixiings, they niay by theh fi;aud and cun- 
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ning carry farther in a seeming league, confederacy, 
or subserviency to the designs of some good angel, as 
far as consists with his purity to suffer such an aid, 
the end of which may possibly be disguised and con- 
cealed from his finite knowledge. This is, indeed, to 
suppose a great error in such a being : yet, since a 
devil can appear like an angel of light ; since craft 
and malice may sometimes blind, for a while, a more 
perfect understanding ; and, lastly, since Milton has 
given us an example of the like nature, when Satan 
appearing like a cherub to Uriel (the Intelligence of 
tlie sun) circumvented him even in his own province, 
passing only for a cuiious traveller through those 
new'-created regions,^. that he might ol)serve therein 
the workmanshii) of God and praise him in his 
works: I know not wiiy, upon the same supposition 
or some other, a fiend may not deceive a ‘creature of 
more excellency than himself, but yet a creature ; at 
least by the connivance, or tacit permission, of the 
Omniscient Being, 

‘ Thus, my liOrd, I have, as briefly as I could, 
giv('n your Lordshij), and by you the world, a rude 
draught of what I liave been long labouring in my 
imagination, and what I had intended to have put in 
practice (though far unable for the attempt of such a 
poem) ; and to have left the stage, to w hich my ge- 
nius never much iiicli:.ed me, fora work which w ould 
have taken uj) my life in the performance of it. This, 
too, I had intended chiefly for/lhe honour of my na- 
tive country, to wlu'ch a poet is particularly obliged : 
of two subjects, hoih relating to it, I w as doubtful 
whether 1 should choose that of King Arthur ^ cou- 

* He aiterward charged Blackmore with having taken the 

hint of his * Arthur* firoin this pabsage, without “ acknowledg- 

vnr. TV Q 
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quering the Saxons, which being farther distant in 
time gives the greater scope to my invention : or that 
of Edward the Black Prince in subduing Spain, and 
restoring it to the lawful prince (though a great ty- 
rant), Don Pedro the Ci’uel ; which for the comjiass 
of time, including only, the expedition of one year, 
for the gi’eatness of th action and it’s answeralde 
event, for the magnanimity of tlie English hero op- 
posed to the ^’ngTatitude of a person whom he re- 
stored, and for the many beautiful episodes whicli 
I had interwoven with the principal design, together 
with the characters of the chiefest English persons — 
wherein, after Mrgil and Spenser, I w ould have taken 
occasion to represent my living friends and patrons of 
the noblest families, and also shadowed the events of 
future ages in the succession of our imperial lines — 
with these lielps, and those of the machines w hich I 
have mentioned, I might perhajjs liave done as well 
as some of my predecessors, or at least chaiki d out 
a Avay for others to amend my errors in a like design. 
But being encouraged only by fair words by King 
Charles II., my little salary ill-paid, and no prospect 
of a future subsistence, I Avas tlien discouraged in the 
beginning of my attempt: and now age has over- 

ring his benefactor.’^ It had been, also, Milton’s favourite pro- 
ject, 

ind/ge?tas evocarc in carmine reges, 

Arhirumquc etiam^ub terris bella moveniem ; (Mans.) 

And to sing the 

■' — gravidam Arturo Jatali Jraude rbgernen. 

(Epitaph. Dam.) 

Dryden himself had, previously, introduced the illustrious 
* British Worthy’ in an Opera. 
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taken me; and ttnore insufferable evil, through 
the ehimge nf wholly disenabled me. 

Though i inust to the honour of 

yoiir Lordlliip wdNfailt eternal memory of your cha* 
rity, that.lfittce thl» jfi^olution, wherein I have pa- 
tiently suffer^ itJ^ iMl^ of my small fortune, and the 
loss of thit pociir, suMstenc which I had from two 
Kings whom I had more faithfully than pro- 

fitably. to myself; th(^ your KordshV* was pleased, 
out (/f no other mdlws^ut your own nobleness, with- 
out any desert of mine or the least solicitation from 
me, to make me a most bountiful present, which at 
that time, when I was most in want of it, came most 
seasonably and unexpectedly to my relief. That fa- 
vour, my Lord, is of itself sufficient to hind any 
grateful man to a perpetual acknowledgement, and to 
all the future service which one of my mean condition 
can ever he able to perform. May the Almighty 
Ciod return it for me, both in blessing you here, and 
rewarding you hereafter ! I must not presume to de- 
fend tiie cause, for which 1 now suffer, because your 
Lordship is engaged against it : but the more you are 
so, the greater is my obligation to you for your lay- 
.ing aside all the considerations of factions and par- 
ties to do an action of pure disinterested charity. 
This is one among many of your shining qualities, 
which distinguish you irom others of your rank : but 
let me add a farther truth, that without these tics of 
gratitude, and abstracting from them all, ! have a most 
particular inclination to honour you, and if it were 
not too bold an expression to spy, I love you. It is 
no shame. to be a poet, though it is to be a bad one. 
Augustus (''aesar of old, and Cardinal Richelieu of late, 
would willingly have been such ; and David, and So- 
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lomon Vere such. You who without flattery an 
the best of the present age in England) and woulc 
have been so had you Ix^en bom in any other 
try, will receive more honour in future ages by tha 
one excellency, ' than for all those honours to whicl 
your birth has entitled you, or your merits have ac 
quired.* 
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